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ABSTRACT 


Modern  nationalism  had  its  origins  in  seventeenth  century 
England.  The  ideas  of  personal  liberty  and  government  responsible  to 
the  people,  as  proposed  by  John  Milton,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  John  Locke, 
were  central  to  the  development  of  nationalism.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  men  of  the  Enlightenment  these  ideas  spread  to  the  European 
continent  and  to  the  British  colonies  in  America.  They  found  their 
practical  expression  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions.  Nationalism 
increasingly  became  one  of  the  dominating  forces  affecting  political, 
economic,  and  social  organization  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Nationalists  made  use  of  many  devices,  agencies,  and  methods  to 
help  support  their  beliefs,  among  which  the  school  was  considered 
important.  It  was  nationalism  that  gave  impetus  to  the  foundation  of 
national  schools  which  were  free,  universal,  secular,  compulsory,  and 
patriotic.  This  was  accomplished  through  state  control  of  education  and 
its  administration  by  a  government  department.  The  latter  reorganized 
the  system  and  curriculum  along  the  lines  which  the  nation  hoped  to 
achieve  its  national  aspirations. 

The  main  concerns  of  Canadian  nationalists  during  the  early  years 
of  Confederation  were  reflected  in  the  North-West  press,  the  main 
Protestant  churches,  and  by  the  politicians.  These  agencies  were 
decidedly  imperial  in  sentiment  and  somewhat  anti-American.  They 
favoured  a  British  connection  and  supported  the  belief  that  Canadian 
unity  demanded  cultural  uniformity.  They  also  unanimously  agreed  that 
a  system  of  national  schools  was  the  chief  agency  for  inculcating  and 
preserving  these  features  of  Canadian  nationalism. 
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The  North-West  Territories  Acts  of  1875  and  1877  determined 


that  the  schools  would  be  of  a  dual-confessional  nature  and  this  was 
the  system  introduced  in  1884.  The  Territorial  government,  however, 
supported  by  a  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon  majority,  effected  a  gradual 
adjustment  of  the  educational  system  to  conform  more  with  their  concept 
of  Canadian  nationality.  This  process  was  accelerated  after  1891  when 
responsible  government  was  informally  granted  to  the  Territorial  Assembly. 
The  complete  control  of  education  was  now  acquired  by  the  government 
and  administered  through  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  This  body, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Premier  Haul  tain,  patterned  the  system  along 
the  lines  of  national  schools  and  hired  David  James  Goggin,  a  professional 
educator,  as  chief  Superintendent  and  Director  of  Normal  Schools.  Goggin, 
a  Canadian  imperialist  nationalist,  working  closely  with  Haultain, 
reorganized  the  teacher  training  program  and  the  school  curriculum  to 
reflect  the  main  characteristics  of  Canadian  nationalism. 

The  principal  opposition  to  these  changes  came  from  the  French- 
speaking  Roman  Catholic  minority.  Their  resistance  accounted  for  the 
retention  of  separate  schools  but  government  control  of  inspection, 
teacher  training,  and  textbooks  reduced  their  "separateness."  The 
minority  protests  were  not  sufficient  to  counter  the  majority  view 
that  a  system  of  national  schools  was  necessary  if  a  Canadian  nation 
was  to  be  created  within  the  British  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  Study 

This  is  a  study  of  the  school  as  an  agent  of  nationalism  in  the 

Canadian  North-West  Territories  from  1884  to  1905.  During  this  period 

one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  Canadians  was  the  building  of  a  united 

nation.  The  geographical  and  cultural  factors  combined  with  the 

problems  of  living  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  powerful  neighbour, 

whose  mood  varied  at  times  from  direct  aggression  to  begrudging 

recognition,  served  to  complicate  the  process  of  nation  building.1  It 

was  also  a  period  of  strong  British  imperial  sentiment,  especially 

2 

among  English-speaking  Canadians.  The  activities  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  which  was  founded  in  1884,  the  expression  of  loyalty 
voiced  during  Queen  Victoria’s  Golden  and  Diamond  Jubilees  in  1887  and 
1897,  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the  volunteer  call  to  arms  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  war  were  some  of  the  more  important  mani¬ 
festations  of  Canadian  imperial  sentiment.  These  factors  were  essential 
elements  affecting  the  growth  of  a  national  consciousness  in  Canada. 

This  growth  was  aided  by  many  agencies  and  devices,  among  which  the 
school  was  not  the  least  significant;  a  fact  often  overlooked  by 
Canadian  historians.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Stamp  in  a  recent  paper 

^Robert  Stamp,  "Education  and  Nation-Building  in  Canada,"  in 
Readings  on  the  Planning  of  Education  for  Community  and  National 

Development,  ed.  by  Gale  Jensen  and  William  Medlin,  I  (Ann  Arbor:  The 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  1969),  p.  10. 

2 

Carl  Berger,  The  Sense  of  Power  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1970),  passim. 
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read  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  claimed  that  Canadian  academic 
historians  have  either  neglected  or  de-emphasized  the  role  of  education 
in  national  development.  In  particular  instances,  such  as  the 
Manitoba  School  crisis  or  the  Autonomy  Bill  in  1905,  the  schools  have 
been  given  adequate  recognition  but  only  in  the  context  of  political 
development.  The  importance  of  education  in  its  own  right  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  taken  into  account.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  under¬ 
line  the  significance  of  examining  educational  thought  and  practice  in 
relation  to  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  nationhood  peculiar  to  the 
Canadian  experience. 

The  old  North-West  Territories  is  a  fruitful  research  area  for 
this  study  because  the  period,  1884-1905,  represents  the  formative 
years  of  its  political,  economic,  and  social  structures.  The  first 
elected  Legislative  Assembly  which  sat  in  1888  was  the  harbinger  of 
complete  self-government;  the  railway  came  to  Regina  in  1882,  and  to 
Calgary  the  following  year;  and,  the  1890's  saw  an  accelerated  growth 
in  the  number  of  settlers  arriving  in  the  Territories.  Concurrent  with 
these  developments  was  the  formal  beginning  of  a  school  system.  In 
1884  the  first  school  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  North-West  Council 
and,  taking  cognizance  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  French-speaking 
settlers,  it  established  a  dual  system  of  education,  modelled  on  that  of 
Quebec.  The  trend  of  legislation  during  the  ensuing  years  was  to  move 
away  from  this  dual  system,  which  gave  control  of  education  to  the 
churches,  towards  complete  state  control.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 

O 
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Legislative  Assembly  in  1892.  The  move  significantly  followed  the 
informal  granting  of  responsible  government  to  the  Territories  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  --  a  concession  which  was  formally  granted  by  the 
North-West  Territories  Act  of  1897.  The  school  system,  now  controlled 
by  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  was  made  up  of  Assembly  members 
and  appointed  church  representatives.  The  latter  were  to  serve  as 
advisors  only.  The  new  Council  immediately  began  to  organize  a  system 
of  national,  or  common  schools,  along  lines  which  would  serve  to  unite, 
rather  than  divide,  the  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  population  coming 
into  the  Territories.  The  sentiments  of  the  new  administration  were 
expressed  by  its  Chairman,  Premier  Ilaultain,  in  an  election  speech  at 
Yorkton.  The  Regina  Standard  reported: 

Haultain  concluded  by  asking  them  to  assist  in  abolishing 
Protestant  and  Catholic  antagonism  in  politics,  education, 
and  social  life,  and  endeavour  to  unite  people  in  one  bond 
of  national  ideas. ^ 

David  James  Goggin,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  expressed  similar  views.  In  his  second  Report  to  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  he  wrote: 

Only  through  getting  an  early  hold  of  the  children  of 
these  settlers  [i.e.  non-English-speaking  immigrants^  can 
we  hope  to  train  them  to  live  according  to  our  social  system 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  institutions  of  the 
country  which  they  are  to  form  an  integral  part  of.  If  in 
these  respects  we  place  these  peoples  two  generations  hence 
where  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours  now  are  we  have  done  well 
.  .  .  .  A  common  school  and  a  common  tongue  are  essential 

if  we  are  to  have  a  homogeneous  citizenship.^ 


^Regina  Standard,  November  18,  1892. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (Regina:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printer,  1898),  p.  12. 
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The  role  the  school  played  in  this  attempt  to  achieve  a  "homo¬ 
geneous  citizenship"  is  central  to  this  study.  Once  the  dominant 
group  in  the  North-West,  namely  English-speaking  Protestants,  made 
their  influence  felt  in  the  educational  system  the  school  became  an 
active  agent  of  a  particular  brand  of  nationalism.  Involved  in  the 
task  of  making  citizens,  the  school  system  attempted  to  reflect  a 
Canadian  nationalism  striving  for  a  unity  which  was  firmly  rooted  in 
cultural  uniformity.  It  fostered  a  national  sentiment  which  found  the 
source  of  its  strength  in:  a  supposedly  superior  British  system  of 
responsible  cabinet  government;  British  institutions;  a  strong  British 
connection;  and  identification  with  the  Empire.  There  was  also  an 
implied,  if  not  open,  anti-Americanism.  Specific  legislation,  the 
teacher  training  program,  classroom  texts,  and  group  activities,  with 
the  approval  and  encouragement  of  political  and  educational  authorities, 
were  directed,  among  other  things,  to  these  ends. 

Content  Organization  and  Method  of  Approach 

This  investigation  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that,  although 
nationalism  has  particular  meanings  for  particular  societies,  the 
educational  system  will  support  that  particular  kind  of  nationalism 
when  the  connection  is  made  between  the  two.  The  study  will,  therefore, 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  consisting  of  Chapters 
II  and  III,  an  enquiry  will  be  made  into  the  origins  and  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  of  nationalism  in  its  European  context.  It  will 
also  examine  the  way  in  which  formal  education  was  used  by  the  new 
nationalists  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  give  support  and  expression 
to  their  beliefs.  The  impetus  this  new  movement  gave  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  national  schools  which  tended  to  be  "gratuitous ,"  secular,  uni¬ 
versal,  compulsory,  and  patriotic,  will  be  emphasized.  It  is  considered 
important  to  include  this  preliminary  discussion  of  the  antecedents  to 
late  nineteenth  century  nationalism  for  several  reasons.  The  phenomenon 
itself  contributed  to  the  reorganization  of  almost  every  aspect  of 
nineteenth  century  development.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  prime  moving 

force  of  European  history  during  that  century,  commonly  called  the 

£ 

"age  of  nationalism."  An  examination  of  the  concept,  therefore,  gives 
direction  to  the  study  and  places  it  in  the  context  of  contemporary 
thought.  More  importantly,  these  initial  chapters,  in  the  absence  of 
comparable  studies  in  this  area,  served  as  a  model  on  which  to  base 
this  study.  The  chapters  which  follow  will  make  constant  references  to 
these  antecedents. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  begins  with  Chapter  IV  which  has 
pwo  objectives:  firstly,  to  place  the  North-West  in  the  context  of 
Canadian  Confederation  and  the  problems  associated  with  developing  the 
"new  Canadian  nationality;"  secondly,  to  examine  the  main  socializing 
agencies  in  the  North-West,  excepting  the  school,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  their  views  of  the  essential  elements  of  Canadian 
nationality.  Chapter  V  will  show  how  the  North-West  school  system  was 
organized  to  take  a  part  in  building  the  Canadian  nation  according  to 
the  views  of  those  agencies  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  will 
also  examine  the  ideas  of  David  J.  Goggin.  He,  with  Premier  Frederick 
Haultain,  became  primarily  responsible  for  the  philosophical  orientation 

6Aira  Kemilainen,  Nationalism:  Problems  Concerning  the  Word, 
the  Concept  and  Classification  (Jyuaskyla:  Kustantajat  Publishers, 

1964) ,  pp.  7-8. 
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of  the  school  system  and  its  practical  day-to-day  operation  along  the 
path  determined  by  the  English-speaking  Protestant  majority.  In  this 
context  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  teacher  training  program 
which  the  educational  authorities  viewed  as  the  most  important 
starting  point  in  the  task  of  building  the  school  system  along  the 
lines  they  envisaged.  In  Chapter  VI  the  ’’Programme  of  Studies"  for 
the  North-West  Schools,  the  practical  instrument  for  inculcating  and 
encouraging  the  ideas,  values,  and  goals  described  in  the  previous 
chapters,  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  final  chapter 
will  consist  of  the  summary  and  conclusions  reached  in  this  study. 

Source  Material 

The  material  for  the  first  part  of  this  study  is  taken  from 
secondary  sources.  An  attempt  was  made  to  make  use  only  of  recognized 
works  by  the  most  widely  accepted  authors.  Hans  Kohn,  Carlton  Hayes, 

Louis  Snyder,  Elie  Kedourie,  John  Rose,  and  Boyd  Shafer,  all  fall  into 
this  category  in  any  discussion  of  nationalism.  Georges  Lefebvre  and 
Leo  Gershoy  have  written  authoritative  works  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Edward  Reisner's  works,  on  nationalism  in  the  context  of  education  and 

the  development  of  national  schools,  are  somewhat  dated  but  are  still 

the  best  texts  available  on  these  topics.  Gladys  Wiggin's  book,  an  examination 

of  the  school  as  an  agent  of  nationalism  in  the  United  States,  loses  much 

in  scholarship  because  it  embraces  the  whole  span  of  American  history. 

It  is,  however,  the  only  work  which  explores  this  theme  in  American 
national  development.  Charles  Merriam,  general  editor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  series  on  comparative  methods  of  civic  training,  is  a  recog¬ 


nized  scholar  in  this  field. 
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The  second  part  of  the  study  relies  almost  completely  on 
primary  sources.  The  various  Repor ts  of  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Education,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  Department  of 
Education,  the  Journals  and  Ordinances  of  the  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly,  are  available  at  the  Legislative  Library  in  the  Government 
of  Alberta  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  The  Sessional 
Papers  of  the  Territorial  Government  are  available  on  microfilm  at  the 
Archives  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina  Campus,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  The  Dominion  Educational  Association  Proceedings  are  not 
available  from  any  one  source  but  are  dispersed  throughout  many 
libraries,  both  public  and  private,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  same  comment  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  period  journals  used 
in  this  study.  The  University  of  Alberta  Cameron  Library  has  the 
North-West  newspapers  on  microfilm  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  signi¬ 
ficant  provincial  papers.  School  textbooks  were  located  in  Archives 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  Education  Library,  the  Cameron  Library, 
and  the  Education  Library  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon 
Campus,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Professor  R.S.  Patterson  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Foundations,  the  University  of  Alberta,  has 
a  modest  collection  of  photocopied  material  on  the  career  of  Frederick 
Haul tain.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  "Haultain  Papers,  as  such, 
this  is  a  particularly  worthwhile  collection.  The  bibliography  indi¬ 
cates  the  use  made  of  unpublished  and  published  works.  Most  important, 
because  of  the  concepts  it  developed  which  are  related  to  this  study, 
is  Carl  Berger's,  The  Sense  of  Power . 

7Carl  Berger,  The  Sense  of  Power,  op.  ci_t. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  ORIGINS  AND  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONALISM 

The  strongest  single  factor  which  divides  and  binds  man  into 
territorially  based  political  groups  during  the  twentieth  century  would 
seem  to  be  nationalism.  As  a  force  in  international  and  national 
developments,  it  has  become  firmly  entrenched  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  nearly  every  living  person.  Yet  this  was  not  always  so  as 
the  creed  of  nationalists  is  relatively  new.  It  was  preceded  by  an  era 
of  separated  civilizations,  feudalism,  and  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
state.  The  story  of  its  evolvement  from  the  days  of  the  absolute 
monarclis  to  its  present  world  wide  prominence  belongs  in  large  part  to 
the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  was  the  period  when 
people  were  made  aware  of  their  'national  consciousness, '  when  the 
masses  were  encouraged  to  feel  that  their  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  life  depended  upon  the  fate  of  the  national  group.  An  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  development  of  this  new  and  dynamic  idee- force  is 
the  central  theme  of  this  chapter.  The  intention  of  this  analysis  is 
to  isolate  the  ideas  and  goals  considered  necessary  to  the  'nationalizing' 
process,  at  least  insofar  as  these  were  developed  at  the  turn  of  the 
present  century. 

Towards  a  Definition 

Boyd  C.  Shafer  in  his  book,  Nationalism:  Myth  and  Reality, 
noted  that  although  a  century  of  study  has  focussed  on  the  powerful 
motivating  force  of  nationalism,  no  acceptable  and  piecise  definition 
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has  been  developed.  In  fact  a  precise  definition  may  be  impossible . ^ 

The  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  definition  are  essentially  twofold. 

Firstly,  "nationalism,"  as  Shafer  pointed  out,  "is  what  the  nationalists 

2 

have  made  it."  Historical  factors,  vastly  different  in  origin  and 

significance,  have  been  involved  in  the  molding  of  each  nation. 

Brinton  drew  attention  to  another  dimension  of  this  difficulty  which 

further  compounds  the  problem.  He  noted: 

Nationalism  is  one  of  the  facts  of  life,  one  of  the  observed 
facts  no  scientist  can  neglect.  It  is  not  identical  in  any 
two  nation-states  since  it  is  but  one  element  in  the  complex  of 
cul ture . ^ 

Canadian  nationalism,  for  instance,  in  its  historical  development  and 
manifest  particularisms,  as  already  indicated,  differs  substantially 
from  that  of  its  neighbour,  the  United  States.  Secondly,  modern 
nationalism  is  the  product  of  an  evolutionary  process  which  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  adopt  a  generic  definition  having  general 
application.  One  must  therefore  take  into  account  the  specific  period 
and  stage  of  development  of  a  particular  nation  when  refering  to  its 
national  consciousness.  What  holds  true  for  the  Canadian  nationalism 
of  1971  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  Canada  of  1871.  Nationalism,  then, 
is  not  a  "neat,  fixed  concept  but  a  varying  combination  of  beliefs  and 
conditions . These  difficulties  notwithstanding,  some  of  the  foremost 

''’Boyd  C.  Shafer,  Nationalism:  Myth  and  Reality,  (London:  Victor 
Gollancz,  1955),  p.  3. 

^ Ibid . ,  p .  7 . 

3Crane  Brinton,  Ideas  and  Men,  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
1960),  p.  501. 

^Ibid. 
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scholars  on  the  subject,  such  as  Kohn,  Hayes,  and  Kedourie,  have 
attempted  a  definition.  The  results  of  their  research  as  incorporated 
in  these  definitions,  gives  the  student  some  insight  at  least  into  the 
aims,  implications,  and  significance  of  the  term.  Kohn  wrote  that, 
"Nationalism  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  supreme  loyalty  of  the 
individual  is  felt  to  be  due  the  nation-state."5  Hayes  defined 
nationalism  as  a  fusion  of  relationships  between  patriotism  and 
nationality.  He  noted  that  a  nationality  is: 

.  .  .  a  cultural  group  of  people  who  speak  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  (or  closely  related  dialects)  and  who  possess  a  com¬ 
munity  of  historical  traditions  (religious,  territorial, 
political,  military,  economic,  artistic,  and  intellectual) . ^ 

And  patriotism  is: 

.  .  .  a  love  of  country.  ...  It  is  an  emotion  involving 

fondness,  sympathy,  fidelity,  loyalty.  .  .  .  Instinctive 
within  man,  a  natural  part  and  essential  prop  of  his 
gregariousness . ^ 

In  his  view,  when  the  cultural  bases  of  nationality,  namely  a  common 
language  and  common  historical  traditions,  become  the  objects  of  popular 
emotional  patriotism  by  a  process  of  "intensive  and  extensive  education," 
the  result  is  nationalism.  Kedourie,  on  the  other  hand,  described 
nationalism  as  a  doctrine  which  holds  that: 

.  .  .humanity  is  naturally  divided  into  nations,  that 

nations  are  known  by  certain  characteristics  which  can  be 


^Hans  Kohn,  Nationalism:  Its  Meaning  and  History,  (Toronto: 
D.  Van  Nostrum  Company,  1965),  p.  9. 

/Z 

Carlton  Hayes,  Nationalism:  A  Religion,  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1960),  p.  5. 

^ Ibid . ,  p .  9 . 
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ascertained,  and  that  the  only  legitimate  type  of  government 
is  national  self-government. ^ 

The  foregoing  definitions  indicate  again  the  obvious  difficulty 
of  defining  nationalism  in  any  absolute  terms.  The  three  scholars,  in 
spite  of  some  common  elements  in  each  definition,  take  three  different 
approaches  to  the  problem,  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  political, 
respectively.  Since  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  lacking  among  scholars 
concerning  the  concept  of  nationalism  it  would  appear  that  the  logical 
approach  to  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  is  to  investigate  its 
origins  and  subsequent  development,  at  least  in  its  common  elements,  as 
perceived  by  these  same  scholars. 

Kohn  and  Hayes  claim  that  nationalism,  as  it  is  known  today, 

9  10 

"had  its  original  seat  in  England."  During  the  seventeenth  century 

England  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  leading  nation  in  the  European 
community.11  Her  leadership  extended  to  the  areas  of  science,  political 
thought,  and  commerce.  The  dire  predictions  of  world  catastrophe  which 
had  been  forecast  for  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  find  general 
acceptance  in  England.  Here,  instead,  the  new  theories  being  advanced 
by  Descartes  and  Bacon,  enhanced  by  "the  new  feeling  of  liberty  and 

12 

tolerance  germinating  in  the  seventeenth  century  English  revolution," 

8Elie  Kedourie,  Nationalism,  (New  York:  Hutchinson  University 
Press ,  1962) ,  p .  9 . 

^Carlton  Hayes,  op.  cit. ,  p.  39. 

10Hans  Kohn,  The  Idea  of  Nationalism  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1948),  pp.  155  et  seq . 


11Hans 

Kohn, 

loc . 

cit.. 

P- 

16. 

12Hans 

Kohn, 

loc . 

cit .  , 

P- 

164. 
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found  most  fertile  soil.  With  this  realization  of  the  new  possibilities 

which  their  commanding  position  opened  up  "the  English  people  felt  upon 

1  5 

their  shoulders  the  mission  of  history." 

It  filled  the  English  people  with  a  new  sense  that  they, 
the  common  people  of  England,  were  the  bearers  of  history 
and  builders  of  destiny  at  a  great  turning  point  from  which 
a  new  true  Reformation  was  to  start.  For  the  first  time  the 
authoritarian  and  aristocratic  tradition  on  which  the  Church 
and  the  State  had  rested  were  challenged  in  the  name  of  the 
liberty  of  man.  The  English  Revolution  was  a  synthesis  of 
far-reaching  importance,  of  Calvinist  ethics  and  a  non 
optimistic  humanism.  Being  a  Calvinist  revolution,  the  new 
nationalism  expressed  itself  in  an  identification  of  the 
English  people  with  the  Israel  of  the  Old  Testament. ^ 

This  identification,  under  Puritan  influence,  adopted  the  three  main 

ideas  of  Hebrew  'nationalism, '  namely  the  chosen  people,  the  Covenant, 

and  the  Messianic  expectancy.  England  regarded  itself  as  the  new 

Israel.  English  nationalism  was  therefore  rooted  in  religion  but  it 

also  became  identified  with  the  concept  of  individual  liberty.  It  is 

reflected  in  a  speech  made  before  Parliament  in  1654  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 

the  leader  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  He  proclaimed  that  "Liberty  of 

conscience,  and  liberty  of  the  subject  -  two  as  glorious  things  to  be 

contended  for,  as  any  God  has  given  us."1^  Cromwell  also  wrote: 

The  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  furnished.  .  .with  the  best 
People  in  the  World.  .  .  .  And  in  this  People  you  have,  what 
is  still  more  precious,  a  people  that  are  to  God  'as  the 
apple  of  His  eye';  .  .  .a  People  under  His  safety  and  pro¬ 

tection,  a  people  calling  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  which 
the  Heathen  do  not;  ....  And  you  have  no  parallel;  no  not 
in  all  the  world! ^ 


13Hans 

Kohn, 
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The  new  feeling  for  liberty  and  English  superiority  which  the 
Revolution  had  encouraged  found  its  greatest  expression  in  the 
writings  of  John  Milton.  "Obsessed  with  the  idea  of  liberty,"  he 
identified  the  English  people  "with  the  cause  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  dignity  of  reason,"  and  wanted  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  order  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  from  education  to  "the 
management  of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes. Kohn 
observed  that,  with  Milton,  nationalism  did  not  imply  a  struggle  for 
"collective  independence"  from  a  foreign  power  but  rather  a  struggle 
for  freedom  of  the  individual  from  the  authority  of  government  and 

church.  Liberty,  in  Milton's  view,  was  political,  religious,  and 
18 

personal.  In  the  Areopagi tica  he  wrote:  "Give  me  liberty  to  know, 

to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience,  above  all 
19 

liberties."  His  nationalism  is  also  evidenced  in  another  passage 

from  this  same  work  in  which  he  praised  the  innate  superior  qualities 

of  Englishmen  of  past  and  present  generations,  and  added: 

Now  once  again  by  all  concurrence  of  signs  .  .  .God  is 
decreeing  some  new  and  great  period.  .  .  .  What  does  he  then 
but  reveal  himself  to  his  servants,  and  as  his  manner  is, 
first  to  his  Englishmen?^ 

The  Restoration  in  1660  defeated  the  Puritan  Revolution,  however, 
some  of  its  important  ideas  and  goals  were  revived  and  confirmed  in  the 

^Hans  Kohn,  loc .  cit. ,  p.  172. 

18 

Hans  Konh,  loc .  cit. ,  pp.  16-17. 

1 ^ John  Milton,  Areopagitica  in  Milton,  ed.  by  Maynard  Mack,  IV 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  97. 

2^Ibid . ,  p.  93. 
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Glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  The  latter  established:  the  supremacy 

of  law  over  the  king,  the  impartiality  of  justice,  the  security  of 

individual  rights,  the  freedom  of  thought  and  press,  and  religious 
21 

tolerance.  The  growing  order  of  liberty  and  tolerance  which  were 
heralded  by  the  Glorious  Revolution  became  "so  firmly  rooted  in 
^EnglishJ  national  life  and  character  that  no  serious  attempt  has  ever 

O  O 

been  made  to  undermine  them."  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
result  did  not  substantially  differ  from  the  ideas  contained  in  a 
passage  from  Milton  written  in  1650: 


No  man  who  knows  ought,  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny  that  all 
men  naturally  were  born  free,  being  the  image  and  resemblance 
of  God  himself.  ...  It  being  thus  manifest  that  the  power 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  is  nothing  else,  but  what  is  only 
derivative,  transferred,  and  committed  to  them  in  trust  from 
the  People  to  the  Common  good  of  them  all,  in  whom  the  power 
yet  remains  fundamentally  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them, 


without  a  violation  of  their  natural  birthright. 


23 


John  Locke,  who  lived  through  the  Puritan  Revolution  as  a  youth,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  idea.  In  his  unfinished  and  unpublished  Essay  Con¬ 
cerning  Toleration  in  1667  Locke  wrote: 

I  shall  lay  down  this  for  a  foundation  which  I  think  will 
not  be  questioned  or  denied,  viz.:  That  the  whole  trust, 
power  and  authority  of  the  magistrate  is  vested  in  him  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  good,  preser¬ 
vation  and  peace  of  men  in  that  society  over  which  he  is  set, 
and  therefore  that  this  alone  is  and  ought  to  be  the  stan¬ 
dard  measure  according  to  which  he  ought  to  square  and  pro¬ 
portion  his  laws,  model  and  frame  his  government.2^ 


21 


Hans  Kohn,  op .  cit . ,  p.  17. 


22Ibid. 


23 


Hans  Kohn,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  170. 
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Ibid . ,  p .  181 . 
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And  in  his  Letters  on  Toleration  he  claimed  that,  "Absolute  liberty, 
just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty  is  a  thing  which  we 
stand  in  need  of."  The  new  liberties  which  the  Glorious  Revolution 
established  and  the  new  national  consciousness  of  England  as  God's 
people  became  the  foundation  of  the  English  nation.  It  "created  the 
climate  of  reconciliation,  of  discussion  and  compromise  in  which  alone 
democracy  can  permeate  national  life." 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  break-up  of  traditional  economic 

life  coincided  with  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  England.  The  English 

trading  middle  class  represented  a  new  force  which  claimed  to  represent 

not  only  a  new  class  but  the  whole  people.  This  third  estate  was  less 

bound  by  tradition  and  could  blaze  new  trails.  Where  they  were  strong, 

such  as  in  England,  nationalism  found  its  expression  in  profound 

27 

political  and  economic  changes.  It  was  the  rise  of  the  third  estate 
which  contributed  substantially  to  drawing  attention  away  from  "the 
royal  courts  and  their  civilization  to  the  life,  language,  and  arts  of 
the  people."  The  conflict  between  King  and  Parliament,  as  already 
intimated,  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter.  For  the  first  time  in 
Europe  absolutism,  which  was  exercised  in  the  person  of  the  King,  had 
been  broken.  The  loyalty  of  the  citizen  now  passed  from  the  King  to 
that  of  the  national  state.  John  Locke,  whose  political  philosophy 


25 


Ibid. 


2 

Hans  Kohn,  loc .  cit . ,  p.  17. 

27Hans  Kohn,  World  Order  in  Historical  Perspective  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1942),  p.  65. 

28  ^ 

Ibid. ,  pp .  64-65 . 
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gave  intellectual  expression  to  the  new  order,  held  that: 

.  .  .the  individual,  his  liberty,  dignity  and  happiness, 
remain  the  basic  elements  of  all  national  life,  and  the 
government  of  a  nation  is  a  moral  trust  dependent  upon  the 
free  consent  of  the  governed. 29 

There  now  developed  in  England  a  bond  between  the  governing  class  and 

the  people3^*  and  a  national  spirit  permeated  all  institutions.33  The 

glorification  of  the  English  nation  and  the  ’’British  Constitution"  was 

a  common  duty  of  both  Whig  and  Tory.  The  England  of  the  seventeenth 

32 

century  had  pioneered  in  the  new  popular  nationalism.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  was  given  further  impetus  and  more  definite  meaning  in  the 
following  century  under  the  influence  of  the  men  of  the  Enlightenment. 

The  State  and  the  Enlightenment 

The  eighteenth  century,  generally  referred  to  as  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment  or  the  Age  of  Reason,  saw  a  weakening  in  man's  attitudes 
and  beliefs  towards  revelation  and  supernatural  authority.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  discoveries  in  astronomy,  physics,  anatomy,  geology,  and 
chemistry  led  scholars  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  universe  as  described 
by  the  English  mathematician,  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  physical  world, 
according  to  Newton,  operated  mechanically  under  fixed  mathematical 

^^Hans  Kohn,  loc .  cit . ,  p.  18. 

30,'People"  in  the  terminology  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not 
mean  those  who  came  to  be  known  to  a  later  epoch  as  the  woikers,  the 
"masses"  or  the  "common  people"  but  rather  the  new  middle  class  or  third 
estate  already  mentioned  above.  E.H.  Carr,  Nationalism  and  After 
(London:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1945),  p.  7. 

O  -I 

■nans  Kohn,  op.  cit. ,  p.  18. 

o  o 

Carlton  Hayes,  op .  cit. ,  p.  42. 
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laws  and  the  men  of  the  Enlightenment  sought  to  extend  this  idea  to 

the  moral  universe.  They  argued  that  objective  investigation  and 

reason  would  discover  the  mechanism  of  society  and  its  fixed  laws  of 

33 

operation.  It  is  significant  that  John  Locke  "seemed  to  show  men 
the  way  Newton's  great  successes  could  be  applied  to  the  study  of 

O  / 

human  affairs."  Kedourie's  summarization  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Enlightenment  with  respect  to  the  state  indicates  Locke's  influence 
and  the  utilitarianism  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 

The  state  on  this  philosophical  view,  is  a  collection  of 
individuals  who  live  together  the  better  to  secure  their 
own  welfare,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  so  to  rule  as  to 
bring  about  -  by  means  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason  - 
the  greatest  welfare  for  the  inhabitants  of  their  territory. 

This  is  the  social  pact  which  unites  men  together,  and 
defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects.^ 

The  paternalistic  consequences  of  this  doctrines  are  obvious.  This 
was,  in  essence,  the  official  doctrine  of  Enlightened  Absolutism.  It 
claimed  that  the  individual  owed  a  loyalty  to  the  state  which  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  capacity  of  the  state  to  ensure  his  welfare.  One  may 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this  view  of  the  state  by  comparing  it 
to  the  view  of  Louis  XV  who,  as  late  as  1766,  proclaimed: 

It  is  only  in  my  person  that  the  sovereign  authority 
resides.  ...  To  me  alone  belongs  the  legislative  power 
without  any  dependence  and  without  sharing.  The  whole  public 
order  derives  from  me;  I  am  its  supreme  guardian.  My  people 
exist  only  in  their  union  with  me;  the  rights  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  which  ones  dares  to  separate  from  the 


33R.  Hofstader,  W.  Miller,  D.  Aaron,  The  United  States:  The_ 
History  of  a  Republic  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1967), 
p.~  114. 

34- 

Crane  Brinton,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  370. 

O  C 

Elie  Kedourie,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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monarch  are  necessarily  united  with  mine  and  the  rest  only 
in  my  hands. 

It  should  be  noted  that  monarchs  were  instigators  of  a 
centralized  form  of  government  over  large  and  distinct  territories. 

They  did  not  claim  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  state  as  a 

O  *7 

political  unit  and  the  nation  as  a  cultural  one.  This  was  a  later 

development.  The  form  of  the  modern  state  which  emerged  during  the 

sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  the  one  which 

nationalism  accepted  and  changed  "with  a  new  feeling  of  life  and  with 

38 

a  new  religious  fervour."  Nationalism,  in  fact,  presupposes  the 

existence  of  a  centralized  form  of  government  over  a  distinct  territory 

and  its  growth  "is  the  process  of  integration  of  the  masses  of  people 

39 

into  a  common  political  'form"  Nationalism,  then,  would  be  incon¬ 
ceivable  without  the  form  of  the  modern  state  developed  by  the  absolute 
monarchs . 

The  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  were,  on  the  whole,  largely  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  seminal  minds  of  England. ^  It  was  the  French,  how¬ 
ever,  who  popularized  and  transmitted  "these  ideas  throughout  Europe 
and  Russia,  even  into  the  growing  outposts  of  Western  society  all  over 
the  world . The  men  who  called  themselves  the  philosophes  were 


O  (L 

Hans  Kohn,  loc .  ci t . ,  p.  200. 

37Alfred  Cobban,  The  Nation  State  and  National  Self-Determination 
(London:  Collins,  1969),  p.  37. 
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Hans  Kohn,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  66. 
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responsible  for  the  dissemination  and  the  expansion  of  these  basic 

ideas  and  the  giants  of  this  group  were  Montesqueieu,  Voltaire, 

42 

Rousseau, and  Diderot.  The  influence  of  English  thought  and  political 
practice  can  easily  be  detected  in  their  writings.  Montesquieu,  best 
known  for  his  classic  in  political  theory,  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  saw 
the  British  Constitution  as  most  admirably  combining  the  virtues  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  Voltaire,  the  foremost  champion 
of  reason  and  tolerance,  had  spent  considerable  time  in  England  and 
was  deeply  influenced  by  English  life  and  letters.  He  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  popularizing  the  ideas  of  Newton  and  Locke.  Rousseau 
accepted  the  Enlightenment  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man  as  expressed 
by  Locke,  and  in  his  Social  Contract,  rejecting  the  idea  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  as  the  embodiment  of  the  nation,  he  identified  "nation"  with 
"people."  The  people  would  express  their  will  in  the  "general  will" 
which  was  the  product  of  all  the  individual  wills.  The  individual 
would  surrender  his  natural  rights  and  liberties  in  the  belief  that  the 
"general  will,"  acting  for  the  common  good,  would,  in  reality,  be 
carrying  out  the  will  of  each  separate  member  of  the  community.  Rousseau 
was  convinced  that  true  political  community  could  be  based  on  its 
citizens  virtue  and  their  love  of  the  fatherland.  The  task  of  public 
education  was  to  implant  these  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  all  children. 
Rousseau's  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  the  authority  which  governed  him  was  a  major  contribution 
to  the  development  of  modern  nationalism.  Diderot  was  instrumental  in 
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systemizing  the  new  knowledge.  He  edited  the  colossal  Encyclopedie 
which  synthesized  the  essential  socio-political  ideas  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment.  It  was  a  major  vehicle  for  disseminating  the  gospel  of 
a  new  order  which,  according  to  Gershoy,  did  not  advocate  democracy  or 
revolution.  The  creed  of  the  philosophes ,  rather: 

.  .  .broke  down  the  traditional  attitude  of  respect  for 

the  government  and  reverence  for  religion.  They  made  the 
middle  class  conscious  both  of  their  grievances  and  of  their 
doctrines  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  middle  classes  put  their  faith  in  civil  liberty 
and  wider  suffrage  to  disarm  the  state,  to  win  freedom  for 
the  play  of  economic  forces  and  their  personal  energies. ^ 


The  American  Experience 

The  ideas  of  personal  liberty  and  national  organization  however, 

did  not  remain  confined  to  Western  Europe.  France  was  still  the 

intellectual  leader  in  Europe.  Its  language  was  that  of  the  educated 

circles  everywhere  and  instrumental  in  giving  universal  recognition  to 

44 

the  developing  liberal,  political,  and  economic  thought  in  England. 

The  new  ideas  did  not  have  much  immediate  effect  on  the  French  but  they 
did  affect  the  birth  of  American  nationalism  in  1775.  The  Puritan  and 
Glorious  Revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  rationalism  of 
the  Age  of  Reason  laid  the  foundation  for  the  political  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies.45  The  chief  ideas  which  they 


45Ibid.,  p.  79.  The  foregoing  summary  of  the  philosophes  views 
were  taken  basically  from  Chapter  III  of  Gershoy;  also  see  Georges 
Lefebvre ,  The  Coming  of  the  French  Revolution,  trans.  by  R.R.  Palmer 
(Princeton:  Yale  University  Press,  1947). 
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45Richard  Hofstadter,  William  Miller,  Daniel  Aaron,  The  United 
States:  The  History  of  a  Republic  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
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found  "congenial  to  their  own  experience"  were  those  expressed  by 
John  Locke,  especially  in  his  Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Government. 

Kohn  claimed  that: 

Locke's  treatises  were  widely  regarded  as  the  best 
justification  of  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  .  .  . 

Locke's  criticisms  were  phrased  in  such  general  terms  that 
the  colonists  found  it  easy  to  convert  them  into  a 
challenge  to  Parliament  itself.  His  natural  rights  philo¬ 
sophy  was  strengthened  by  other  beliefs  that  were  widely 
entertained  in  the  colonies. ^ 

The  struggle  of  the  Americans  with  the  mother-country  over  the 

interpretation  of  the  English  Constitution  was  essentially  part  of  the 

struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  interpretation  of  constitutional 

liberties.  It  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  "liberty  under  law"  and  the 

creation  of  a  new  nation  "born  in  liberty  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

Thus,  on  July  4,  1776,  America  declared  her  independence  and  unity  and 

prefaced  the  declaration  with  a  precis  of  John  Locke  on  the  rights  of 
48 

peoples.  A  nation  for  the  first  time  had  been  created  on  the  self- 
evident  truths  that: 

.  .  .all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 

their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness . ^ 

These  "truths"  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  modern 

nationalism,  more  immediately  on  the  beginning  phase  of  the  French 

Revolution. ^ 


48Ibid .  ,  p  .  121 . 

4^Ha.ns  Kohn,  op .  cit . ,  p.  19. 

48Stephen  Watson,  The  Reign  of  George  III,  1760-1815  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1960),  p.  205. 
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The  French  Revolution  and  the  New  Order 

The  American  success  provided  a  stimulus  and  example  for  those 

who  accepted  the  principles  of  the  philosophes .  The  Declaration  of 

Independence  "proclaimed  the  legitimacy  of  rebellion  against  a 

52 

government  contemptuous  of  the  natural  rights  of  man."  Franklin, 
Lafayette,  and  Washington  became  heroes  to  those  in  France  who  shared 
the  ideals  of  liberty  as  expressed  by  the  philosophes .  The  ideas  of 
the  latter  are  not  considered  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  to  come  to 
France  but  they  most  certainly  helped  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  the 
political  gospel  of  the  ancien  regime.  The  French  Revolution,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  greatest  manifestation  of  the  new  movement  taking 
root  in  the  western  world,  is  of  particular  relevance  to  this  study. 

It  is  an  outstanding  landmark  in  the  history  of  modern  nationalism, and 
thus  deserves  somewhat  closer  examination. 

The  Estates-General,  the  old  feudal  assembly  of  France,  was 
convoked  by  Louis  XVI  on  May  5,  1789.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had 
gathered  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  and  the t inf luence  of  the 
new  political  theories  soon  became  evident.  The  traditional  way  of 
voting  separately  by  Estate  became  an  immediate  issue.  The  Third  Estate 
proclaimed  itself  a  "National  Assembly"  which  purported  to  represent  not 
only  the  separated  Estates  but  the  united  nation.  The  dissenting 
Estates,  confronted  with  such  determination,  were  compelled  to  merge 
with  them  and  voting  was  now  carried  out  by  the  members  as  individuals 

^Leo  Gershoy,  op .  cit.  ,  p.  79. 
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and  not  by  class.  This  move  was  finally  approved  by  the  king  and  the 
former  Es tates-General  declared  itself  a  National  Assembly.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  'nationalistic1  developments  in  France  during  the 
decade  following  1789.  In  less  than  two  months  it  was  followed  by  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen  in  which,  again,  the  creed 
of  the  Enlightenment  is  very  much  in  evidence.  The  citing  of  but  a  few 
of  its  canons  demonstrate  this: 

The  representatives  of  the  French  people,  constituted  as 
a  National  Assembly.  .  .have  resolved  to  set  forth  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  natural,  inalienable  and  sacred  rights 
of  man. 

The  Assembly.  .  .recognizes  and  declares.  .  .the  following 
rights  of  man  and  the  citizen. 

1.  Men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  rights.  Social 
distinctions  may  be  based  only  on  common  utility. 

2.  The  aim  of  all  political  association  is  to  preserve  the 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man.  These  rights  are 
liberty,  property,  security  and  resistance  to  oppression. 

3.  The  principle  of  all  sovereignty  rests  essentially  in  the 
nation.  No  body  and  no  individual  may  exercise  authority 
which  does  not  emanate  from  the  nation  expressly. 

4.  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will.  .  .  . 53 

The  Declaration,  declaring  a  nation  of  individuals,  not  classes, 
protected  by  law,  became  "a  national  catechism,  and  profession  of  faith 
in  it  was  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  1791."^  Anyone  refusing 
to  swear  to  it  was  cut  off  from  the  community,  and  people  from  other 
lands,  wishing  to  become  citizens  of  France,  were  required  to  take  the 
oath.  Hayes  notes  that  the  period  following  the  Declaration  was  the 
start  of  "a  nationalistic  levelling  process. Serfdom,  class  privileges, 
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the  hereditary  judiciary,  the  university  corporations,  and  the  guilds, 
all  survivals  from  feudalism,  were  abolished.  "National  guards"  were 
recruited,  church  property  was  confiscated,  tolerance  offered  to 
Jesuits  and  Protestants,  local  geographical  barriers,  and  provincial 
"rights"  were  also  abolished  to  ensure  national  equality  and  unity. 

The  introduction  of  the  depar tements  as  the  new  unit  of  administration 

c  £ 

throughout  the  nation  brought  greater  centralization  and  uniformity. 
National  unity  was  thus  achieved  for  the  first  time.^ 

In  making  the  autonomous  individual  the  starting  point  and 
the  justifying  end  of  all  society,  the  Declaration  was  a  con¬ 
summation  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  of  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  and  of  1775  — 17 76.^^ 

France  encountered  some  resistance  to  its  nationalizing  policies, 
especially  from  the  older  provinces.  The  new  movement,  however,  was 
not  daunted.  "Federation"  demonstrations  were  organized  to  combat  the 
reactionaries.  One  such  group  solemnly  declared  in  November,  1789: 

.  .  .abjuring  every  distinction  of  our  provinces,  offering 

our  arms  and  our  wealth  to  la  patrie  for  support  of  the  laws 
which  come  from  the  National  Assembly  we  swear  to  give  all 
possible  succor  to  each  other  to  fulfill  these  duties  and  to 
fly  to  the  help  of  our  brother  of  Paris  or  any  other  town  of 
France  which  may  be  in  danger  in  the  cause  of  liberty. ^ 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  the  National 

Assembly  convoked  a  General  Federation  during  which  hundreds  of  thousands 


56Ibid. 
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took  this  Federation  oath.  As  Rose  noted,  ".  .  .before  the  cry  ’Vive 

fin 

la  Nation'  dowm  went  all  the  walls  of  privileges  and  local  custom." 

In  all  French  communities  an  altar  to  the  fatherland  was  erected  which 

bore  the  Declaration  of  Rights  with  the  inscription:  The  Citizen  is 

61 

born,  lives  and  dies  for  his  country.  The  people  gathered  at  this 

shrine  to  sing  patriotic  songs,  to  take  the  oath  to  uphold  national 

unity,  and  to  obey  and  protect  the  supreme  law-giver,  the  sovereign 
62 

people.  The  same  year  also  saw  the  introduction  of  the  important 
principle  of  national  self-determination.  It  gave  people  not  only  the 
right  to  self-government  but,  further,  the  right  to  transfer  themselves 
from  one  sovereignty  to  another.  The  principle  was  established  by  the 
small  papal  enclave  of  Avignon  which  had  survived  within  France  and  now 

fiO 

decided  by  plebiscite  to  unite  with  her. 

It  would  appear  that  the  desire  for  national  unity  and  fraternity 
were  spontaneous  and  genuine  in  France.  The  mass  gatherings  and  the 
response  to  the  call  to  fight  the  wars  of  the  French  Republic  were 
perhaps  an  outward  expression  of  the  new  spirit.  The  extremes  to  which 
the  leaders  could  extend  themselves  and  organize  and  manipulate  the 
people,  under  the  aegis  of  a  dynamic  and  aggressive  nationalism,  soon 
became  all  too  evident  in  the  subsequent  developments  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1792  Danton  demanded  the  death  penalty  for  those  who  wished  to 
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destroy  the  unity  of  France.  He  also  urged  the  death  penalty  for 

65 

those  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  fatherland.  In 
November  1793,  the  poet  de  Chenier,  after  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
nationalism  with  Christianity  failed,  proposed  to  the  National 
Convention  that  nationalism  be  formally  established  as  the  state 
religion.  He  pleaded  with  the  members  to  found  a  new  universal  religion, 
without  theocracy,  whose: 

.  .  .only  dogma  is  equality,  of  which  our  lawmakers  are 
the  preachers,  of  which  the  magistrates  are  the  pontiffs, 
and  in  which  the  human  family  burns  its  incense  only  at  the 
altar  of  la  patrie  -  common  mother  and  divinity. ^ 

Within  two  days  of  this  plea  the  Bishop  of  Paris  apostatized  claiming 

"there  should  be  no  longer  any  public  worship  other  than  that  of 

’  ^  y 

liberty  and  holy  equality."  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  religious 
matrix  of  English  nationalism  as  expressed  by  Cromwell  and  Milton  com¬ 
pared  to  developments  in  France. 

/ 

In  1793  the  National  Convention  in  the  famous  levee  en  masse 
requisitioned  everybody  and  everything  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

This  was  the  first  time  such  an  all  out  effort  was  made  to  fight  a  war. 
Barere,  the  Jacobin  orator,  cried,  "Let  everyone  assume  his  post  in  the 
national  and  military  effort  this  is  preparing."  The  chief  and  highest 
duty  of  man  was  to  bear  arms  for  the  nation-state,  fighting  for  "what 
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was  dearest  and  most  sacred,  the  nation. The  subsequent  success  of 
the  army  gave  it  a  preeminent  place  in  French  national  thought.  It  was 
this  popularity  which  partly  accounted  for  the  ascent  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  power. 

The  new  regime  in  France  was  not  merely  concerned  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  political,  and  military  aspects  of  their  program  but  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  process  of  'nationalizing'  the  people.  The 
attention  given  education  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  but 
closely  allied  with  this  subject  was  the  nationalization  of  the  French 
language.  It  was  hoped  that  the  projected  system  of  education  would 

gradually  eliminate  the  use  of  local  dialects  and  non-French  languages, 

69 

such  as  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish.  Bishop  Gregoire,  a  member  of 

the  Jacobins,  exclaimed,  "The  unity  of  the  republic  dictates  unity  of 

speech. It  was  rare  for  the  French  to  indulge  in  linguistic 

nationalism.  They  had  never  before  made  an  attempt  "to  impose  political 

sovereignty  on  the  basis  of  a  common  language,  nor  to  impose  language 

as  an  element  of  political  community Although,  it  must  be  noted, 

there  had  been  voices,  particularly  those  of  the  intellectuals,  advo- 

72 

eating  the  teaching  and  use  of  'national'  languages.  The  passionate 
cry  for  uniformity  and  unity,  however,  demanded  that  French  now  be  made 
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the  mother  tongue  throughout  the  Republic.  The  Jacobin  club,  which 

73 

had  been  instrumental  in  making  nationalist  propaganda  a  fine  art, 
warned: 

.  .  .as  long  as  diversity  of  tongues  is  not  proscribed  in 
the  Republic,  as  long  as  the  language  of  free  men  is  not  the 
sole  one  used  in  France,  we  shall  have  amongst  us  men  who  are 
not  French .  ^ 

Higher  education  had  stressed  Latin  and  classical  authors  but  now 
emphasized  French  which,  in  the  words  of  Legendre,  "by  its  beauty, 
vitality,  and  tenderness  had  almost  become  the  universal  language. 
Bishop  Gregoire  again  reminded  the  French  people  in  his  1794  Report 
that  if  uniformity  of  language  was  not  accomplished  there  was  a  real 
danger  that  only  those  who  could  speak  the  language  would  be  capable  of 


76 


holding  responsible  government  positions.  Such  a  situation  would 
presage  the  rebirth  of  an  aristocracy  which  France  had  just  cast  off 

Barere  went  to  the  extreme  of  calling  it  treason  to  leave  citizens  in 

77 

ignorance  of  their  national  language.  It  is  true  that  linguistic 
nationalism  was  not  successful  in  revolutionary  France  but  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that,  for  the  first  time,  uniformity  of  language  was  considered 
necessary  to  national  unity. 

The  church  was  also  nationalized  in  France,  just  as  it  had  been 
in  England  two  centuries  earlier.  Church  property  was  confiscated  and 
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made  part  of  the  national  patrimony.  The  clergy  were  made  national 

78 

servants  and  forced  "to  be  faithful  to  the  nation."  At  the 

instigation  of  Robespierre  the  National  Convention  even  attempted  to 

establish  "a  worship  of  the  national  state  where  festivals  of  reason 

79 

inculcated  patriotism  for  the  Republic  of  Virtue."  The  earlier  cries 

of  de  Chenier  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris  did  not  go  completely  unheard. 

The  Revolutionary  period  also  saw  the  nationalization  of  the 

80 

civil  law,  and  of  weights  and  measures.  It  was  yet  another  indication 

of  the  great  importance  placed  on  uniformity  in  developing  national 

sentiment.  It  was  directed  that  the  arts  and  literature  were  to  arouse 

national  passions  and  steps  were  taken  to  make  Paris  the  artistic  center 

of  the  world.  The  Louvre  became  the  'national'  museum,  'national' 

festivals  were  organized,  'national'  guards  were  recruited,  a  'national' 

library  established,  a  'national'  Institute  was  created  to  replace  the 

„  81 

universities  and  the  academies  of  the  Old  Regime.  Nationalism  seemed 
to  pervade  every  field  of  human  activity  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  any 
divisions  or  disloyalties  in  the  country  which  could  even  remotely 
stand  in  the  way  of  national  unity. 

Reaction  to  the  Revolution 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  in  other  countries  and  on  other  leaders.  In  England,  as  the 
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Revolution  became  more  republican  and  violent,  there  was  a  strong 

82 

negative  reaction  which,  in  effect,  strengthened  British  nationalism. 

Those  who  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  were  cited  for  treason, 

83 

and  sedition  became  a  common  charge.  Britons  united  "in  defense  of 

and  pride  in  the  British  way  of  life"  when  faced  with  the  threat  of 

84 

"Republicans  and  Levellers"  across  the  Channel.  Edmund  Burke, 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  others,  all  railed  against  France  and 

stoutly  defended  British  institutions.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  although 

never  a  nationalist,  was  perhaps  the  first  leader  to  realize  the 

political  advantages  of  the  new  nation-state.  He  saw  how  the  unity  of 

the  French  people,  which  had  been  effected  by  the  new  nationalism, 

could  be  manipulated  to  serve  his  ambitions.  His  interest  was  not 

primarily  in  the  patriotism  it  aroused,  but  the  power  it  represented. 

Nationalism,  in  his  view,  did  not  mean  a  tool  to  effect  individual 

liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  individual  but  it  indicated  collective 
85 

power.  It  is  ironic,  however,  that  the  eventual  military  defeat  and 

political  demise  of  Napoleon  can  be  attributed  partially  to  the  new 

force  he  so  patently  abused.  His  wars  succeeded  in  arousing  the 

nationalism  of  other  European  peoples  and  taught  their  leaders  how  to 

86 

manipulate  national  unity  in  the  interests  of  collective  power. 
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The  French  conquests  and  oppression  in  many  of  the  Germanies 

stimulated  a  national  patriotism  which  culminated  in  the  creation  of  a 

87 

German  nation  in  1871.  The  reaction  in  the  Germanies,  particularly 

in  Prussia,  is  closely  associated  with  the  theme  of  the  following 

chapter  and  will  be  discussed  there.  Hatred  of  the  French  oppressors 

encouraged  nationalism  to  grow  in  Italy  under  the  stimulus  of  aroused 

leaders.  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Belgium  nationalism 

began  as  a  means  to  overthrow  oppressors  from  other  nations.  The 

examples  of  the  United  States  and  France  served  as  models.  The  '’nation" 

became  a  symbol  of  relief  from  oppression  both  from  within,  as  in  the 

case  of  France,  or  without,  as  with  the  United  States.  Nationalism 

also  varied  from  nation  to  nation,  depending  on  its  objective  and  the 

origin  of  its  development.  In  England  it  was  devotion  to  the  past,  to 

what  Burke  called  the  "entailed  inheritance"  of  English  law  and 

liberties;  in  France  it  was  the  principles  of  liberty,  property,  and 

equality  before  the  law;  and  in  the  Germanies  it  was  deliverance  from 

88 

the  French.  Nevertheless,  as  Shafer  noted,  there  were  beliefs  common 
to  all  which  were  of  primary  importance: 

.  .  .that  the  nation  should  be  sovereign  and  independent, 

that  it  was  a  people  with  distinct  characteristics  and  a 
common  territory,  that  its  present  and  its  destiny  were  some¬ 
how  different  from  and  better  than  those  of  like  groups,  and 
that  it  was  being  above  the  individuals  who  composed  it,  a 
father  or  mother  giving  life,  protecting  and  promising  a 
better  future. 89 
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As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  the  nation-state  became  the 

dominant  political,  economic,  and  cultural  unit  throughout  Western 

Europe  and  the  new  world.  The  criterion  for  judging  men  and  institutions 

progressively  became  their  allegiance  and  service  to  the  state.  Flags, 

'national'  anthems,  patriotic  exercises,  'national'  symbols,  'national' 

histories  and  literature,  were  all  considered  necessary  props  of  the 

new  creed.  Shafter  predicted  that  historians  may  one  day  call  the 

90 

period  from  1815  to  the  present  age,  "the  age  of  nationalism."  This 

is  not  to  imply  there  was  little  effort  to  restore  the  era  that  had 

passed  or  that  old  loyalties  died  with  the  birth  of  each  nation-state. 

The  rise  of  Metternich  who  represented  the  old  Empire  of  monarchy, 

clergy,  and  nobility,  and  the  writings  of  cosmopolitans  such  as 

Bentham,  were  proof  that  the  Old  Regime  was  not  completely  dead. 

The  opponents  of  the  new  order,  however,  were  not  in  the  ascendant  and, 

in  the  end,  the  nation  and  the  state  "would  increasingly  absorb  men  as 

91 

individuals,  and  men  in  classes."  After  1830,  especially,  "national 

9 

feeling  intensified  and  transformed  itself  into  action  again  and  again." 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  national  self-determination  had  become 
established  in  theory  and  fact.  The  theory  held  that  a  group  of  people 
calling  itself  a  nation  "had  a  right  to  a  united  territory  and  a 
sovereign  nation-state."  In  fact,  in  the  western  world  most  people  pos¬ 
sessed  such  a  territory  and  state,  and  it  was  universally  considered 
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"to  be  right  and  proper." 
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Some  Manifestations  of  Nationalism 

It  has  already  been  implied  that  the  national  states  and  national 
sentiment  which  seemed  to  be  sprouting  up  almost  everywhere  during  the 
nineteenth  century  did  not  arise  from  a  cultural  vacuum.  The  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  this  fact  is  important  to  this  study  because  nationalism  called 
for  purposeful  and  careful  cultivation  of  an  indigenous  culture.  In 
fact,  if  there  was  no  common  culture  on  which  to  build  an  effort  was 
made  to  "create"  one.  Often  the  basis  of  a  common  language  was  already 
present  but  in  the  areas  of  history,  art,  poetry,  law,  literature,  and 
other  ingredients  of  a  common  nature,  their  manifestations  were  not  so 

obvious.  In  such  cases  the  scholar,  artist,  and  poet  were  put  to 

94 

"discovering"  the  culture  peculiar  to  that  particular  nation.  The 
resulting  emphasis  on  the  common  characteristics  of  a  nation  had  another 
effect  which  tended  to  bolster  national  sentiment.  If  these  character¬ 
istics  were  common  to  one  nation  it  helped  to  differentiate  it  from 

others.  Thus,  the  stress  on  the  differences  between  nations,  whether 

95 

real  or  imaginary,  also  became  an  important  feature  of  nationalism. 

The  intensification  of  these  differences  tended  to  sharpen  the  nation's 
own  awareness  of  its  'distinct'  culture,  and  hence,  the  development  of 
a  "national  consciousness."  This  phase  of  nationalism,  taken  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  led  to:  a  distrust  of  strangers,  a  vigorous  public 
or  'national'  education  program,  a  suspicion  of  all  things  foreign,  a 
hypersensitive  reaction  to  criticism  of  one's  country,  and  a  distortion 
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of  one's  objectivity  with  respect  to  problems  affecting  the  policies 
of  a  particular  nation.  The  words  of  an  American  patriot,  Stephen 
Decatur,  in  a  toast  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor,  suggest  the 
righteousness  with  which  the  nationalist  could  view  the  actions  of  his 
country.  He  said;  "Our  country,  in  her  intercourse  with  foreign 

96 

nations  may  she  always  be  right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 

Or  the  suspiciousness  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  poet  of  imperialism,  as 
expressed  in  his  poem,  "The  Stranger." 

The  Stranger  within  my  gate 
He  may  be  true  or  kind 

But  he  does  not  talk  my  talk  - 
I  cannot  feel  his  mind. 

I  see  the  face  and  the  eyes  and  the  mouth, 

But  not  the  soul  behind. 

The  men  of  my  own  stock 

They  may  do  ill  or  well, 

But  they  tell  the  lies  I  am  wanted  to 
They  are  used  to  the  lies  I  tell; 

And  we  do  not  need  interpreters 
When  we  go  to  buy  and  sell. 

The  Stranger  within  my  gates. 

He  may  be  evil  or  good 

But  I  cannot  tell  what  powers  control- 
What  reason  sways  his  mood; 

Nor  when  the  Gods  of  his  far  off  land 
May  repossess  his  blood. 97 

After  1870  nationalism  led  to  the  kind  of  intolerance  which  was 
the  logical  extension  of  the  emphasis  on  cultural  uniformity  and 
national  exclusiveness.  In  English-speaking  countries  the  ultra¬ 
nationalists  were  not  only  suspicious  and  intolerant  towards  the  stranger 
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but  also  to  members  of  their  own  group  whose  allegiance  to  any 
’’foreign"  power  was  in  question.  Roman  Catholics  were  particularly 
susceptible  to  this  charge  because  of  their  "divided  allegiance"  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  la  patrie.  It  was  asserted  that  they  could  not  be 

98 

thoroughly  loyal  citizens  and  maintain  this  liaison.  The  period  con¬ 
currently  took  on  an  even  more  ominous  direction  in  its  emphasis  on 
"race."  The  extension  of  Darwin's  biological  theories  to  human  affairs 
led  to  the  acceptability  of  "social  Dawinism"  and  its  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  philosophy.  Nationalists,  basing  their  claim  on  Darwin's 
notion  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics,  suggested  that 
what  made  a  nation  fittest  was  "blood,"  or  "heredity,"  terms  used 
synonymously  with  "race."  Through  a  process  of  classification  of 
superior  races  according  to  mental  and  physical  traits,  determined  by 
observation  of  behaviour  and  measurement  of  intelligence,  and  according 
to  certain  physical  features,  it  was  possible  to  "determine"  which  race 
was  the  fittest.  The  "scientific"  conclusion  of  this  combination  of 
methods  was  that  the  Aryan  stock  was  superior.  Ensuing  propaganda 
created  the  Aryan  myth  which  found  many  staunch  and  firm  believers. 

The  English  and  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage  soon  attributed  the 
greatness  of  their  countries  to  their  superior  Aryan  and  Teutonic  roots. 
The  British  imperialist  Seely  proclaimed  "the  British  Empire  to  be  the 
very  embodiment  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority."  It  was  not  a  big  step 
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for  the  new  imperialist  to  invoke  the  "white-man's  burden"  concept  in 
defense  of  his  actions.  He  could  claim  that,  in  reality,  imperialism 
was  a  humanitarian  movement  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  bringing 
higher  civilization  to  "inferior"  peoples.  In  1897  George  Grant, 
Principal  of  Queen's  University  and  ardent  Canadian  imperialist, 
self-righteous ly  proclaimed: 

We  have  a  mission  on  earth  as  truly  as  ancient  Israel  had. 

Our  mission  was  to  make  this  world  the  home  of  freedom,  of 
justice,  and  of  peace,  and  to  secure  these  Ends  the  British 

Empire  was  the  highest  secular  instrument  the  world  has  ever 

101 

known. L 

The  religious  matrix  of  nineteenth  century  national  imperialism  will  be 
examined  in  a  later  chapter  but  suffice  it  to  note  that  the  new  interest 
in  overseas  colonies  and  territorial  expansion  was,  in  many  respects, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  recent  national  wars.  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  now  considered  their  internal  unity  a  source  of  new 
strength.  Russia,  Britain,  and  France  sought  new  lands  either  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  European  losses  or  as  some  kind  of  security  to  offset 
their  isolation.  "National'  prestige  was  also  a  factor  in  the  new 

imperialism  as  indicated  by  the  propaganda  of  the  numerous  patriotic 

,  102 

societies  which  sprang  up  after  the  1870  s. 

This  study  has  already  made  reference  to  the  nationalist  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  "stranger"  and  such  supranational  groups  as  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  also  of  special  significance  to  note  the  intolerance 
shown  towards  ethnic  minorities.  The  new  map  of  Europe  which  was  re- 

'''^Carl  Berger,  op .  cit . ,  p.  218. 
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drawn  in  the  nineteenth  century  did  not,  as  yet,  embrace  single 

'nationalities.’  Many  people  from  other  groups  were  still  mixed  with 

the  dominant  one.  This  situation  led  to  various  degrees  of  outright 

intolerance  towards  minorities  which  ranged  from  gentle  persuasion  in 

103 

Scandinavia  to  government  encouraged  murder  in  the  Balkans.  Terms 

such  as  "Americanization,"  "Germanization, "  Anglicization, "  "Russi¬ 
fication,"  and  "Magyarization"  became  standard  words  in  the  nationalist 
104 


vocabulary , 


This  kind  of  thinking  had  particular  implications  for 


the  waves  of  immigrants  coming  to  North  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Chapter  IV  of  this  study  will  discuss  its  impact  and  relevance 
for  those  arriving  in  the  North-West  Territories,  particularly  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  century. 


Summary 

The  foregoing  was  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  concept  and  trace 
the  development  of  nationalism  to  the  turn  of  the  present  century.  It 
explored  the  difficulty  associated  with  adopting  a  definition  which  its 
changing  character  would  seem  to  deny  the  historian.  The  historical 
and  intellectual  roots  of  the  concept  were  traced  from  the  English 
Revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  its  propagation  by  the  men 
of  the  Enlightenment.  Its  practical  expression  through  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century,  was  also  noted.  It  would  seem 
from  this  brief  overview  that  the  only  reasonable  way  to  get  at  the 
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nature  of  nationalism  is  to  determine  the  common  elements  associated 
with  its  development  in  various  circumstances.  Shafer  has  listed  ten 
of  these  which  have  all  been  noted,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  this 
s  tudy  : 

1.  A  certain  defined  (often  vaguely)  unit  of  territory  (whether 
possessed  or  coveted). 

2.  Some  common  cultural  characteristics  such  as  language,  customs, 
manners,  and  literature. 

3.  Some  common  dominant  social  and  economic  institutions. 

4.  A  common  independent  or  sovereign  government  or  the  desire 
for  one. 

5.  A  belief  in  a  common  history  and  in  a  common  origin. 

6.  A  love  or  esteem  for  fellow  nationals. 

7.  A  devotion  to  the  entity  called  the  nation  which  embodies  the 
common  territory,  culture,  social  and  economic  institutions, 
government,  and  the  fellow  nationals. 

8.  A  common  pride  in  the  achievements  of  this  nation  and  a  common 
sorrow  in  its  tragedies. 

9.  A  disregard  for  or  hostility  to  other  (not  necessarily  like) 

groups,  especially  if  these  prevent  or  seem  to  threaten  the 
separate  national  existence.  ( 

10.  A  hope  that  the  nation  will  have  a  great  and  glorious  future 

•  1 0S 

and  become  supreme  m  some  way.-LWJ 

It  is  obvious  that  nationalism  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  become  a  vital  symbol  and  a  medium  of  hope  for  man.  The 
nation  as  an  organized  and  cooperative  system  offered  to  take  care  of 
man's  needs,  to  ensure  his  individual  rights  within  the  community,  and 
to  protect  him  from  his  enemies  without.  In  return  for  this  security 
and  protection  it  was  expected  that  man  would  give  his  highest 
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allegiance  in  the  natural  order  to  his  country  and  to  its  defense  if 
there  was  a  threat  to  its  national  integrity.  The  ideological  and 
practical  foundations  of  nationalism,  which  in  the  twentieth  century 
would  become  the  strongest  force  both  binding  and  dividing  man,  had 
been  well  laid  before  the  advent  of  that  century.  Indeed,  Shafer 
claimed  that,  for  many,  it  had  replaced  religion: 

By  working  for,  having  faith  in  the  nation,  a  man  could 
open  the  way  to  a  happier,  freer,  more  secure  life  not  only 
for  himself  but  his  fellows.  Nationalism  in  this  way 
offered  what  religion  once  gave  to  a  good  many  men.  Some 
who  might  once  have  become  priests  in  hope  of  salvation  now 
became  superpatriots  in  pursuit  of  national  utopia.  ^6 

In  the  later  context  of  this  study  it  will  be  shown  that  these 
common  beliefs  associated  with  the  development  of  nationalism  motivated 
many  of  the  important  decisions  made  by  the  authorities  in  the  North- 
West  Territories. 
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CHAPTER  III 


NATIONALISM  AND  EDUCATION 


Introduction 

The  previous  chapter  attempted  to  show  the  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  nationalism  as  a  form  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
organization.  The  French  Revolution  effected  the  fusion  of  the  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty  with  that  of  nationalism,  and  the  nation-state 
entered  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  The  National  Convention,  as  already 
shown,  attempted  to  make  the  country  an  ethnographic  unity;  a  spirit 
which  was  characteristic  of  movements  for  national  unity  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  aim  was  conformity  to  a  single  pattern  so  that 
the  principle  of  equality  might  be  realized.  In  its  effort  to  achieve 
this  goal  the  state  conscripted  several  agencies,  methods,  and  devices 
which  included:  the  school,  the  press,  the  armed  forces,  political 
parties,  special  patriotic  organizations,  language,  literature, 
national  histories,  important  traditions,  and  the  like.  Many  of  these 
inevitably  overlapped  but  they  also  had  individual  significance.'*'  The 
school,  however,  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
in  accentuating  and  deepening  a  national  social  consciousness.  In  fact, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  school  would  teach  national  patriotism.  Montes¬ 
quieu,  in  his  analysis  of  government  in  a  republic,  foresaw  this  new 
role  for  education  before  the  Revolution.  He  saw  that  once  despotism 

^Charles  E.  Merriam,  The  Making  of  Citizens  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1931),  p.  16. 
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and  monarchy  had  been  eliminated,  fear  and  honour  could  not  be  relied 

on  any  longer  to  bind  men  to  the  state.  Education  would  have  to  be 

the  instrument  to  inculcate  "love  of  laws  and  country  and  thus 

preserve  the  government."  He  declared  that,  "Everything  depended  on 

establishing  this  love  in  a  republic,  and  to  inspire  it  ought  to  be 

2 

the  principle  business  of  education."  The  French  imperialist  and 
able  exponent  of  secular  education,  Jules  Ferry,  gave  expression  to 
this  thinking  in  1879.  He  declared  that  the  chief  concern  of  the  state 
in  fostering  education  was  to  maintain  itself.  While  Montesquieu  was 
theorizing  from  his  perspective.  Ferry  was  dealing  with  the  prac¬ 
ticalities  of  education  in  a  later  age.  The  gap  between  the  two  ages 
had  been  bridged  by  nationalism  which  had  given  a  new  impetus  to 
education.  The  revolutionaries  in  France  were  the  instigators  of  this 
new  emphasis. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Education 

The  Protestant  Reformation  had  emphasized  everyone’s  duty  to  be 
able  to  read  the  bible;  the  enlightened  monarchs  realized  that 
education  was  necessary  to  improve  administration;  and  the  new  nation¬ 
state,  demanding  an  active  participation  of  its  citizens  in  government, 
realized  that  it  had  an  obligation  to  educate  them.^  Education,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  private  hands,  principally  those  of  the  churches,  and 
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was  carried  on  on  a  voluntary  basis. ^  Only  a  minority  were  given  any 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  and  religion 
and  morality  were  the  chief  elements  in  all  educational  training.  The 
revolutionaries  in  France  promptly  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
school  and  declared  that  education  was  a  duty  of  society  towards  its 

g 

members.  The  Constitution  of  1791  read: 


There  shall  be  created  and  organized  a  system  of  public 
instruction  common  to  all  citizens  and  gratuitous  in 
respect  to  those  subjects  which  are  indispensible  to  all 
men.  Schools  of  various  grades  shall  be  supplied  according 
to  need  over  the  entire  Kingdom.  Commemorative  days  shall 
be  designated  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
the  French  Revolution,  of  developing  the  spirit 
fraternity  among  all  citizens,  and  of  attaching 
Constitution,  to  la  patrie,  and  its  laws.^ 


memory  of 
of 

them  to  the 


This  represents  the  first  ever  proposal  to  inculcate  national  patrio 

g 

tism  through  a  system  of  universal  elementary  education.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  provision  for  education  in  the  Constitution  the 

9 

National  Assembly  appointed  a  Committee  on  Public  Instruction.  The 
various  proposals  and  suggestions  for  a  'national'  system  which  this 
Committee  solicited  and  supported  are  relevant  to  this, study  because 
they  indicate  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  nationalistic 


education. 

Hie  Committee  drew  up  a  report,  and  a  Bill,  based  on  its 


^Carlton  Hayes,  op.  cit. ,  p.  53. 
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Hans  Kohn,  op .  cit . ,  p.  76. 

^Carlton  Hayes,  op .  cit . ,  p.  53. 
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°Leo  Gershoy,  op .  cit . ,  p.  313. 

^Edward  Reisner,  Nationalism  and  Education  Since  1789  (New  York 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1936),  p.  12. 
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recommendations,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  liberal,  but 

aristocratic  cleric,  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  Bishop  of  Autun.^  The 

Bill,  although  never  adopted,  was  significant  in  that  it  represented 

a  new  attitude  toward  education  engendered  by  the  new  political  order. 

It  recognized  that  education  was  a  state  function  and  not  one  of  the 

church.  It  also  proposed  to  employ  the  schools  as  an  agency  for  the 

promotion  of  a  national  culture.  A  division  was  proposed  between  those 

subjects  of  instruction  which  were  "indispensible  to  the  individual  as 

a  man  and  a  citizen,"  and  those  which  would  prepare  one  for  a  profession. 

The  former,  primary  education,  was  to  be  free  and  given  to  all  citizens; 

the  latter  was  to  be  subject  to  fees.'*''*'  The  main  objective  of  primary 

education,  according  to  Talleyrand's  Bill,  was: 

.  .  .to  teach  all  children  their  first  and  indispensible 
duties,  to  instill  in  them  the  principles  which  ought  to 
direct  their  actions;  and  to  make  them  happier  men  and  more 
useful  citizens  through  preserving  them  from  the  dangers  of 
ignorance . L ^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  state  fully  intended  to  preempt  the  church  in 

matters  educational.  A  civil  oath  was  to  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  the 

teacher  and  state  examinations  were  proposed  to  ensure  conformity  of 

curriculum.  In  secondary  schools  it  was  intended  to  place  great 

emphasis  "upon  the  French  language  and  literature  and  upon  comparative 

13 

and  French  history."  This  latter  was  designed  to  make  a  contribution 


■^Leo  Gershoy,  op .  ci t .  ,  p.  134. 
■^Edward  Reisner,  op .  cit . ,  p.  13. 
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to  the  development  of  the  national  culture  already  mentioned.  A 

central  Commission  of  Public  Instruction  was  proposed  to  ensure  "unity 

of  purpose,  completeness  of  organization,  and  uniformity  of  adminis- 

14 

tration  over  the  whole  kingdom."  The  guarantee  of  uniformity  was  to 
be  further  ensured  through  the  appointment  of  school  inspectors  re¬ 
presenting  the  crown.  As  already  noted,  the  Bill  was  never  adopted, 
but  its  significance  lies  in  its  radical  approach  to  'national' 
education.  It  was  followed  in  1792  by  another  report  and  Bill  to  the 
new  Legislative  Assembly.  It  was  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  same 
Committee  which  sponsored  the  previous  Bill,  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet. ^ 

The  liberal  conceptions  of  popular  education  which  he  proposed  were 

16 

superior  to  any  produced  in  his  age.  Even  by  to-day's  stan¬ 
dards  his  aims  and  philosophy  of  education  would  be  considered  quite 
acceptable.  At  the  outset  his  plan  sought  to  embrace  the  Jacobin  ideal 
of  a  "nation  in  public  schools."^ 

To  offer  all  individuals  of  the  human  race  the  means  of 
providing  for  their  wants,  of  insuring  their  welfare,  of 
knowing  and  exercising  their  rights,  of  knowing  and  fulfilling 
their  duties. 

To  ensure  each  one  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  more 
efficient  in  his  industry,  of  making  himself  more  capable  of 
performing  social  functions  to  which  he  may  be  called,  of 
developing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  talents  which  he  has 
received  from  nature;  and  by  that  means  to  establish  among 
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the  citizens  an  equality  in  fact,  making  the  political 
equality  recognized  by  the  law. 

1  8 

Such  ought  to  be  the  first  aim  of  national  education. 

Condorcet  envisaged  an  educational  system  which  would  embrace 

the  whole  gamut  of  formal  education.  He  advocated  that  the  program  be 

divided  into  four  divisions,  namely  primary  schools,  secondary  schools, 

institutes,  and  lycees .  This  corresponds  roughly  to  the  present  North 

American  system  of  elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high  schools,  and 

university.  The  administrative  and  executive  authority  was  to  be 

removed  from  government  control  and  given  to  a  central  "National  Society 

19 

of  Arts  and  Science."  It  was  their  responsibility  to  certify  and 
appoint  teachers,  to  supervise  schools,  select  text  books,  to  provide 
teacher  training,  and  to  oversee  the  progress  of  education  throughout 
the  nation.  The  removal  of  these  functions  from  government  influence 
was  not  a  move  that  would  likely  win  popular  approval,  considering  the 
context  of  the  times.  He  wrote  in  his  Bill: 

The  intention  of  the  Constitution  is  that  all  the  laws 
should  be  discussed,  that  all  political  theory  should  be 
allowed  to  be  taught  and  opposed,  that  no  system  of  social 
organization  should  be  offered  to  enthusiasm  or  to  prejudice 
as  the  object  of  superstitious  worship,  but  that  all 
political  beliefs  and  systems  should  be  presented  to  reason 
as  different  possibilities  among  which  she  has  the  right  to 

on 

choose . 

Condorcet' s  Bill  did  not  reach  the  discussion  stage  in  the  Assembly 
because  it  was  introduced  too  near  the  end  of  the  session.  The  ensuing 
war  with  Prussia  also  precluded  any  action  on  his  proposals.  His  ideas, 
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however,  are  relevant  to  any  discussion  on  the  development  of  ’national1 
systems  of  education,  because  they  represent  the  liberal  extreme  of 
contemporary  thought  on  the  subject.  He,  it  is  true,  did  not  advocate 
a  system  which  would  indoctrinate  with  politics  and  produce  loyal 
servants  of  the  state.  He  claimed  that  the  state  did  not  have  the 

right  to  use  the  education  system  to  this  end  and  also  advised  that  the 

2 1 

love  of  fatherland  was  not  to  be  taught  in  an  emotional  way. 

Condorcet’s  liberal  thinking  was  countered  by  other  more  con¬ 
servative  proposals  such  as  that  made  to  the  National  Convention  by  the 
poet  Andre  Chenier.  He  considered  "the  making  of  republicans"  the 
purpose  of  education. 

It  [education^  is,  moreover,  to  make  Frenchmen,  to  give  to 
the  nation  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  peculiar  to  it;  finally, 
it  is  to  dwell  upon  the  importance,  the  extent,  the  geographic 
situation  of  France,  upon  her  influence  on  Europe  and  the 
world,  upon  the  powerful  interest  that  commands  her  to  perfect 
the  public  reason  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind . ^ 

There  were  some  who  proposed  even  more  extreme  methods  of  using  the 
educational  system  for  moulding  citizens  to  serve  the  §tate.  Lepelletier 
advocated  special  national  institutions  where  children,  separated  from 
their  families,  could  be  more  intensely  indoctrinated.  He  contended 
that  this  was  necessary  because  the  national  spirit  needed  to  be  re¬ 
generated  following  the  centuries  of  decadence  it  suffered  under  the  old 
regime.  The  people  had  to  be  "made  over"  into  the  image  of  extreme 
republicanism,  with  the  least  delay,  "through  the  complete  reformation" 

2  1 

Hans  Kohn,  op .  cit. ,  pp.  76-77. 
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23 

of  their  minds.  When  the  Convention  of  1793  considered  proposals 
for  a  system  of  education,  it  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  extreme 
approach  recommended  by  Lepelletier,  with  the  exception  of  separating 
children  from  their  parents.  The  new  Bill  to  create  'national'  schools 
resolved  that: 

The  boys  shall  learn  to  read,  write,  and  count,  and  they 
shall  be  given  elementary  instruction  in  mensuration  and 
surveying.  Their  memories  shall  be  cultivated  and  developed; 
they  shall  be  made  to  learn  by  heart  some  patriotic  songs 
and  the  story  of  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the 
history  of  free  peoples  and  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  . 

Their  memories  shall  be  cultivated  through  the  study  of 
patriotic  songs  and  some  incidents  of  history  designed  to 
develop  the  virtues  of  their  sex.  .  .  .24 

The  same  Bill  decreed  that  the  primary  school  was  for  training  in 

citizenship  and  that  teachers  should  give  public  instruction  to  the 

25 

adults  in  the  community  once  a  week. 

In  1795  the  revolutionaries  passed  their  final  education  Bill. 
Ironically,  its  provisions  made  education  more  exclusive  than  any  of 
the  previous  proposals.  The  earlier  attempts  to  institute  'national' 
education  were  concerned  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  Bill, 
commonly  referred  to  as  Daunou's  Law,  provided  mainly  for  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  It  proposed  elementary  schools  but  only  for  the  larger 
centers  which,  in  effect,  excluded  the  rural  and  generally  poorer 
classes.  Secondary  schools  were  to  be  even  less  numerous.  Curri¬ 
culum  for  the  former  was  to  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 


^Edward  Reisner,  op ♦  cit. ,  p.  26. 
25Carlton  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 
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the  ’’elements  of  Republican  ethics,”  the  latter  were  to  study  history, 
literature,  and  the  law.  The  inefficiency  of  the  government,  how¬ 
ever,  rendered  the  intended  good  effects  of  the  Law  of  1795  negligible. 

The  attempt  of  the  Revolutionaries  to  conscript  the  school  as 

an  effective  agent  in  the  awakening  of  a  national  consciousness  among 

Frenchmen  was  an  important  part  of  their  program.  The  failure  to 

accomplish  their  goals  can  be  attributed  more  to  circumstances  and 

lack  of  funds  than  to  an  unwillingness  to  effect  their  plans.  If 

little  was  achieved  in  the  practical  order  much  had  been  accomplished, 

however,  in  channeling  thought  in  a  new  direction.  As  Rousseau  had 

earlier  advocated,  the  Revolution  insisted  on  making  citizens  ’national' 

in  their  loyalties  and  a  system  of  ’national’  schools  was  considered 

28 

essential  to  such  a  task.  In  this  context  Shafer  wrote: 

Men  were  not  born  with  inherent  love  of  country,  with  the 
'national  character’  implanted  in  them,  or  speaking  their 
'native  tongue.'  Unlike  genuises,  patriots  had  to  be  made 
.  .  .  .  By  the  eighteenth  century  significant  cultural 
similarities,  in  language  for  instance,  had  already  grown 
within  the  various  groups.  But  cultural  similarity  was  not 
enough;  men  had  to  be  made  loyal.  For  this,  education  was 
also  helpful  and  necessary.  Through  public-school  education, 
national  holidays  and  festivals,  the  publication  of  patriotic 
histories  and  collections  of  folklore,  national  ideals  could 
be  inculcated,  the  national  character  molded,  and  above  all 
national  loyalties  created.  v 

The  aim  of  education  was  to  form  the  citizen  and  not  the  man.  It  was 
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recognized  as  such  by  the  Revolutionaries  but  it  remained  for  Napoleon 
to  make  the  first  real  progress  in  this  direction. 


Napoleon  and  'National'  Schools 


In  1805  Napoleon  wrote: 

Of  all  political  questions,  that  ~of  education J  is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  There  cannot  be  a  firmly  established 
political  state  unless  there  is  a  teaching  body  with  definitely 
recognized  principles.  If  the  child  is  not  taught  from  in¬ 
fancy  that  he  ought  to  be  a  republican  or  a  monarchist,  a 
Catholic  or  a  free-thinker,  the  state  will  not  constitute  a 
nation;  it  will  rest  on  uncertain  and  shifting  foundations; 
and  it  will  constantly  be  exposed  to  disorder  and  change. 30 

The  legacy  of  the  preceding  decades  is  apparent  but,  as  this  study  has 

already  indicated,  Napoleon  was  not  a  nationalist.  It  was  his  idea  to 

manipulate  this  new  force  to  serve  his  personal  ambitions.  He  saw 

education  as  an  important  tool  in  this  task.  His  policy,  first 

adopted  in  1802,  sought  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 

the  upper  classes,  the  politically  significant  part  of  the  population. 

Thus,  he  attempted  from  the  beginning  to  realize  his  ideal  of  national 

education  through  the  secondary  schools  and  the  institutions  which 

trained  the  teachers  for  them;  the  former  being  the  schools  of  the 

elite.  The  primary  schools  were  given  back  to  the  Church  and  private 

31 

teachers.  They  were  neither  given  state  aid  nor  made  compulsory. 

There  was  a  tendency  throughout  his  administration,  however,  towards 
centralized  control  of  education  and  uniformity  of  instruction.  It 
culminated  in  1808  with  an  Imperial  Decree  creating  the  University  of 
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France.  This  was  not  a  teaching  university  but  Ma  governing,  examining 
and  disbursing  corporation  presided  over  by  a  Grand  Master  and  a 
Council  of  twenty-six  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Emperor."  The 
Decree  summarily  brought  all  schools  in  France  under  one  central 
governing  body.  It  instructed  all  to  take  as  the  basis  of  their  in¬ 
struction,  among  other  things,  fidelity  to  the  ruling  authority  and  the 
ideas  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution,  and  obedience  to  the  statutes  of 
the  teaching  corporation.  These  latter  had  as  their  object  uniformity 
of  instruction  which  was  intended  to  produce  happy  and  contented 
citizens  "attached  to  their  religion,  to  their  country,  and  their 
families."  The  wording  of  the  Oath  of  Office  prescribed  for  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Imperial  University  is  also  significant.  It  re¬ 
quired  him  to  use  his  Office  for  the  training  of  loyal  and  obedient 

3  # 

citizens  as  well  as  for  the  glorification  of  other  civic  ideals. 

The  1808  Decree  left  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  recognized  the 

importance  of  a  nation-wide  system  of  education  as  essential  to  the 

development  of  national  consciousness  and  political  cohesion.  His 

ulterior  motives  in  this  respect  were  unmistakably  different  from  those 

professed  by  the  earlier  humanitarians  and  Jacobin  nationalis ts,  but  his 

practical  success  in  adopting  their  ideas  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the 

35 

organization  of  the  French  educational  system.  It  was  the  Prussians, 

~^Ibid.  5  p .  594 . 

“^Edward  Reisner,  op .  cit . ,  p.  37. 
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however,  who  effectively  put  into  practice  the  philosophy  of  the 
nationalists  with  respect  to  common  schools  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
their  national  dignity  after  the  country  had  been  raped  by  the 
Napoleonic  armies. 

Prussia:  The  Exemplar 

Napoleon,  as  earlier  intimated,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  paradoxical  that  the  very  force  which  he  used  to  help  him 
maintain  his  grip  on  the  French  nation  and  claim  the  allegiance  of  her 
citizens  was  partly  responsible  for  his  downfall.  One  of  the  first  to 
respond  in  kind  to  Napoleon's  tactics  was  Prussia.  The  total  defeat 
of  that  country's  military  forces  and  the  humiliating  terms  which 
Napoleon  demanded  in  the  ensuing  Treaty  of  Tilsit  spurred  Prussia  to 
new  efforts  towards  social  and  educational  reforms.  As  Snyder  remarked, 

it  "provided  the  exterior  spark  which  ignited  the  fires  of  German 
36 

nationalism."  The  new  era  was  marked  by  the  "rapid  growth  of 

37 

Patriotism  under  the  stimulation  of  German  philosophers  and  poets." 

The  first  of  the  German  intellectuals  to  react  to  the  nationalism 

38 

of  the  Napoleonic  age  was  Johan  Gottlieb  Fichte.  His  famous  Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation,  published  in  1808,  the  year  following  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  cosmopolitanism  which 
characterized  the  thought  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  German  philo- 

36Louis  Snyder,  German  Nationalism:  The  Tragedy  of  a  People 
(Harrisburg:  Stackpole,  1952),  p.  3. 
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39 

sophers,  such  as  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Kant.  Fichte,  an  admirer  of 

and  apologist  for  the  French,  believed  that  Napoleon  had  perverted  the 
AO 

Revolution.  In  his  Addresses ,  seeking  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the 
Revolution,  he  looked  to  education  for  the  power  to  mould  the  collec¬ 
tive  being  of  the  nation: 

In  a  word  it  is  a  total  change  of  the  existing  system  of 
education  that  I  propose  as  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the 
existence  of  the  German  nation.  ...  By  means  of  the  new 
education  we  want  to  mould  the  Germans  into  a  corporate  body, 
which  shall  be  stimulated  and  animated  in  all  its  individual 
members  by  the  same  interest.  .  .  .  The  new  education  must 
consist  in  this.  .  .that  it  completely  destroy  freedom  of 
will  in  the  soil  which  it  undertakes  to  cultivate,  and  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  contrary,  strict  necessity  in  the  decisions  of 
the  will,  the  opposite  being  impossible.  ...  If  you  want 
to  influence  him  i.e.  the  citizen  at  all,  you  must  do  more 
than  really  talk  to  him;  you  must  fashion  him,  and  fashion 
him,  and  fashion  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  simply  cannot 
will  otherwise  than  you  wish  him  to  will.  The  education 
proposed  by  me  therefore  is  a  reliable  and  deliberate  art 
for  fashioning  in  man  a  stable  and  fallible  good  will.^ 

The  basis  of  his  system  was  enforced  indoctrination  into  a  morality  of 

self-sacrifice  for  the  fatherland.  Kedourie  observed,  in  reference  to 

Fichte's  program,  that  "on  nationalist  theory,  education  must  have  a 

^  2 

central  position  in  the  work  of  the  state."  He  contended  that  the 
purpose  of  education  in  this  scheme  was: 

.  .  .not  to  transmit  knowledge,  traditional  wisdom,  and 

the  ways  devised  by  a  society  for  attending  to  common  con¬ 
cerns;  its  purpose  rather  is  wholly  political,  to  bend  the 
will  of  the  young  to  the  will  of  the  nation. 


Edward  Reisner,  op.  cit. 
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Fichte's  appeal  to  the  Prussian  leaders  for  "national  re¬ 
generation"  through  a  national  reorganization  of  education  did  not  go 
unheeded.  The  King,  Frederick  William  III,  and  Queen  Louise  enlisted 
the  aid  of  several  able  ministers  and  a  concentrated  effort  was  begun 
to  "reorganize  and  revitalize  the  State  as  to  enable  it  in  time  to 
overthrow  the  rule  of  Napoleon  and  regain  its  national  independence."^ 
Frederick  William  recognized  the  importance  of  education  in  the  task 
of  reconstructing  his  state: 

Though  we  have  lost  many  square  miles  of  land,  though 
the  country  has  been  robbed  of  its  external  power  and  splen¬ 
dor  and  therefore  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  greatest 
attention  be  paid  to  public  instruction.  .  .  .  The  State 
must  regain  in  mental  force  what  it  has  lost  in  physical 
force .^5 

Under  the  leadership  of  Prussia's  statesmen  and  intellectuals  an 

efficient  'national'  system  of  education  was  firmly  established  in  the 

country  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  central 

authority  was  embodied  in  a  Ministry  of  Education  which  had  absolute 

control  over  all  aspects  of  education.  Each  community  was  compelled 

46 

by  law  to  have  a  school  and,  aided  by  other  civil  authorities ,  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  became  a  "national  habit. The  support  of 
the  school  system  was  dependent  upon  taxes  from  all  property  owners  and 
fees  from  children  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay.  The  philosophy 

^Elwood  Cubberly,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  567. 

^^Ibid . 

^These  were  the  elementary  schools  designed  for  'the  masses.' 

The  term  Volksschule,  or  people's  schools,  was  commonly  applied  to  them. 

^Edward  Reisner,  The  Evolution  of  the  Common  School  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1930),  p.  220. 
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of  the  school,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  might  warrant, 
strongly  identified  with  the  corresponding  nationalist  movement  in 
political  life.  The  aim  was  to  mould  the  citizen,  not  the  man.  The 
instruction  given  the  prospective  teacher  and  student  of  the  Volksschule 

AO 

was  "filled  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism."  The  curriculum  was 
heavily  weighted  with  instruction  in  the  German  language  and  literature, 
national  history  and  geography.  These  subjects  were  "taught  as  much 
from  the  patriotic  as  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view."  Music  was 
practically  made  a  prerequisite  for  teachers  as  they  were  expected  to 
use  it  as  yet  another  technique  to  inculcate  feelings  of  patriotism. 

The  singing  of  patriotic  songs  was  now  considered  an  important  feature 
of  every  school  day.  Reisner  quoted  a  passage  from  A  Sketch  of  a 
General  Education  Law  for  Prussia,  drawn  up  in  1819,  which  was  never 
promulgated  as  law,  but,  nevertheless,  substantially  represented  the 
guidelines  along  which  the  curriculum  developed. 

Loyalty  to  king  and  nation  and  unqualified  obedience  to 

the  laws  and  legal  ordinances  are  essential  aspects  of  moral 

character.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  to  awaken  and  strengthen 

these  qualities  in  the  youth,  and  through  all  the  means  at  the 

command  of  the  school  to  work  toward  that  condition  when  every 

school  will  be  a  nursery  of  blameless  patriotism,  is  made  the 

sacred  duty  of  all  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  The  fulfillment 

of  this  obiect  is  made  the  chief  factor  according  to  which  their 

SO 

merit  will  be  estimated. 

Baron  von  Altenstein,  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  Prussian  education 
and  Minister  of  Education  from  1817  to  1840,  voiced  similar  sentiments 

48Ibid.,  p.  223. 

4^Elwood  Cubberly,  op.  cit. ,  p.  571. 

"^Edward  Reisner,  op .  cit . ,  p.  227. 
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when  he  declared  that  the  work  of  the  Volksschule  was  to  ensure  that: 

.  .  . the  common  people  may  know  how  to  serve  and  wish  to 
serve  God,  the  King,  the  Fatherland,  and  themselves  with 
strong  skillful  bodies,  awakened  intelligence,  and  good 
conscience .  ^  ^ 

Nationalism,  as  understood  and  practised  by  the  Prussians,  had 
strayed  far  from  the  ideal  of  creating  the  liberal  and  rational  civil 
society  as  first  proposed  by  John  Locke.  The  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  government  by  free  consent  of  the  people  were  not  part  of  the 
extreme  nationalism  which  developed  after  the  initial  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution.  As  John  Dewey,  the  American  philosopher,  pointed 
out  with  respect  to  education  during  this  period: 

The  individualist  theory  receded  into  the  background. 

The  state  furnished  not  only  the  instrumentalities  of 
public  education  but  also  its  goal.  When  the  actual 
practice  was  such  that  the  school  system.  .  .supplied  the 
patriotic  citizen  and  soldier  and  the  future  state 
official  and  administrator  and  furnished  the  means  for 
military,  industrial,  and  political  defense  and  expansion 
.  .  .  .  The  educational  process  was  taken  to  be  one  of 
disciplinary  training  rather  than  of  personal  developmen t . ^2 

Education  in  Prussia  had  not  only  become  'national'  but  extremely 
nationalistic  in  that  it  was  dictated  to  and  absolutely  controlled  by 
the  central  government  which  used  the  system  to  promote  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  its  own  welfare  and  the  socio-economic  system  it  wished  to 
53 

maintain.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  "period  of  reaction" 
discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  education  as  a 


J ^Ibid . ,  p .  221. 

-^John  Dewey,  op .  cit. ,  pp.  109-110. 

S  T 

John  Dewey,  Education  Today,  ed.  by  Joseph  Ratner  (New  York: 
Simon  and  Shuster,  Inc.,  1940),  p.  312. 
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tool  to  effect  national  self-consciousness  had  found  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  in  Prussia,  "with  wonderful  practical  results. Prussia 

had  given  the  world  an  example  of  how  it  was  possible  "to  awaken  a 

national  self-consciousness,  to  acquire  national  unity,  and  to  infuse 

into  all  a  common  culture. it  best  illustrates  the  rise  of  national 

consciousness  during  the  nineteenth  century  among  the  peoples  of  the 

Western  world  and  its  identification  by  governments  with  popular 

education.  The  success  experienced  by  Prussia  in  this  area  aroused  the 

interests  of  educators  in  many  other  countries.  Egerton  Ryerson,  the 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  for  example,  as 

early  as  1845,  had  visited  Prussia  and  "found  more  of  educational  method 

5  6 

to  admire  than  in  any  other  country."  Three  features  of  the  system 
he  advocated  for  Upper  Canada  can  be  traced  to  his  Prussian  experience: 
the  method  of  training  teachers,  the  provision  for  religious  instruction, 
and  the  standardization  of  textbooks. ^  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
all  of  these  features  became  important  issues  in  the  struggle  for 
'national'  schools  in  the  North-West  Territories,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
Canadian  provinces  after  1867. 

The  direction  of  education  in  Prussia  soon  became  the  trend 
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Cubber ly , 


op.  cit. , 


p.  579. 
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Ibid. 


C  £ 

C.B.  Sissons,  Egerton  Ryerson:  His  Life  and  Letters  (Toronto: 
Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company  Limited,  1947),  p.  95. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  93.  The  system  of  education  which  Ryerson  developed 
in  Ontario  was  the  model  on  which  Superintendent  Goggin  based  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  system  in  the  North-West  Territories  after  1893. 
Further  consideration  will  be  given  this  subject  in  later  chapters. 
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throughout  the  Western  world.  As  Shafer  noted  ,  "If  school  systems 

varied  in  detail  from  country  to  country,  in  every  nation  the  trend 

58 

was  toward  making  education  universal,  compulsory,  and  patriotic." 

By  the  year  1889  France  had  a  completely  secularized  system  of  primary 
education  which  was  free  and  compulsory.  Legislation  had  been  passed 
to  ensure  the  "development  of  conscious  nationalistic  instruction  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  love  of  country  and  to  create  national  solidarity  among 

59 

the  working  classes."  In  England  the  conflict  between  church  and 
state  over  control  of  public  education  had  considerably  retarded  the 
development  of  a  system  of  'national'  schools.  It  was  not  until  1891 
that  compulsory  and  entirely  free  elementary  schools  were  introduced.®® 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  victory  for  free  tax-supported  schools 

6 1 

was  won  in  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  however,  education  in 

American  schools  was  gradually  becoming  nationalized  by  more  subtle 

forces  than  outright  legislation.  Textbooks  in  history,  literature, 

and  geography  were  "being  turned  to  national  ends";  teachers  were 

organized  into  the  National  Education  Association;  central  graduate 

schools  of  education  had  been  organized;  and  national  distribution  of 

62 

educational  journals  was  carried  out.  Carlton  Hayes  also  noted  that 
fear  of  a  rift  between  East  and  West,  and  security  against  contamination 

58 

Boyd  Shafer,  op .  cit . ,  p.  183. 

5  9 

Edward  Reisner,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  235. 

®®Ibid . ,  p .  236 . 

®-*-John  S.  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Education 
(Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966),  p.  529. 
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Ibid . ,  p .  66 . 
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from  waves  of  immigrants  were  important  "motives  for  the  building  of 

63 

the  American  system  of  national  education." 

Summary 

The  nineteenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the 

common  school.  The  century  saw  the  development  of  the  secular,  free, 

universal,  and  compulsory  system  of  primary  education  practically 

throughout  the  Western  world.  The  principle  behind  the  drive  to 

establish  this  state-supported  and  state-controlled  system  of  education 

was  nationalism.  In  countries  where  there  was  a  growth  of  a  strong 

nationalistic  spirit,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  were  "encouraged 

and  utilized  as  powerful  agencies  for  the  preservation  and  honor  of  the 
64 

nation."  The  examples  of  France,  Germany  (Prussia),  England,  and  the 
United  States  demonstrate  that  the  nationalization  of  education  was 
considered  important  by  all  forms  of  government.  The  obligation  to 
educate  the  citizen  to  be  an  efficient,  happy,  intelligent,  and  loyal 
member  of  the  state  became  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  capacities.  The  state  accom¬ 
plished  this  goal  with  little  variation  from  country  to  country.  Centra¬ 
lized  control  of  education  was  considered  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  process, 
followed  by  reorganization  along  the  aims  which  the  nation  hoped  to 
achieve  its  national  aspirations.  The  usual  approach  was  to  create 
a  ministry  or  department  of  education  within  the  government  bureaucracy. 

63 

■Carlton  Hayes,  Essays  on  Nationalism  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1926),  p.  86. 

^E.H.  Wilds  and  Kenneth  V.  Lottich,  The  Foundations  of  Modern 
Education  (Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1964),  p.  258. 
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This  department,  under  a  minister  with  equivalent  cabinet  rank,  would 
set  the  guidelines  along  which  the  national  schools  were  to  run.  This 
was  done  through:  government  inspection,  certification  of  teachers 
and  control  of  their  training  institutions,  the  prescription  of  proper 
textbooks,  setting  of  common  examinations,  making  attendance  regulations, 
and  direction  of  all  other  facets  of  the  educational  process.  The 
curriculum  came  in  for  particular  attention,  especially  as  it  affected 
the  teaching  of  the  national  language,  literature,  history,  and  geo¬ 
graphy.  The  emphasis  on  developing  national  unity  through  common  ideals 
and  traditions  demanded  that  these  subjects  be  given  a  certain  orien¬ 
tation.  Thus,  national  education  gave  practical  support  and  expression 
to  the  prevailing  theoretical  philosophy  of  nineteenth  century 
nationalism. 

This  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  study,  the  model  on  which 
the  next  part  of  the  investigation  is  based.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  chapters  that  the  acquisition  of  central  control  of  education 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  the  North-West  Territories  were 

t 

prompted  by  feelings  of  nationalism  among  the  dominant  section  of  the 
population.  Indeed,  the  pattern  followed  along  much  the  same  lines 
described  in  this  chapter.  A  brief  overview  of  the  concerns  facing 
Canadian  nationalists  as  the  North-West  became  part  of  the  Canadian 
union,  and  their  response  to  them  will  introduce  the  following  chapter. 
The  reflection  of  these  concerns,  in  microcosm  through  the  main 
socializing  agencies  in  the  North-West  Territories  will  complete  the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PRESS,  PULPIT,  AND  PLATFORM  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 

The  North-WTest  and  the  Canadian  'Nation' 

Confederation,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  architects,  D'Arcy 

°  I 

McGee,  was  intended  to  create  a  ’new  nationality. '  This  was  its 

primary  political  goal.  The  initial  federation  of  the  United  Province 

of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  did  not  originate  from 

popular  demand  or  a  strong  feeling  of  identification  among  those 

colonies.  It  was,  in  fact,  imposed  from  above  by  governments  seeking 

o 

answers  to  practical  problems.  This  kind  of  political  union  could 

hardly  have  hoped  to  generate  much  popular  enthusiasm  or  promote  unity 

among  the  various  segments  of  the  new  federation.  This  was  particularly 

true  of  the  two  maritime  provinces.  Colonel  George  Denison,  an  ardent 

Canadian  imperialist,  noted  that  at  first  the  Nova  Scotians  "bitterly 

objected"  to  the  name  Canadian,  "while  the  New  Brunswickers  were  in- 
3 

different."  The  same  author,  a  witness  to  those  early  years,  wrote: 

It  was  apparent  that  until  there  should  grow,  not  only 
a  feeling  of  unity,  but  also  a  national  pride  and  devotion 
to  Canada  as  a  Dominion,  no  real  progress  could  be  made 
towards  building  up  a  strong  and  powerful  community.^ 

^W.S.  Wallace,  "The  Growth  of  Canadian  National  Feeling," 

Canadian  Historical  Review,  I  (June,  1920),  p.  147. 

2 

Peter  Waite,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Confederation,  1864-1867 
(Toronto:  The  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1962),  p.  323. 

3 

George  T.  Denison,  The  Struggle  for  Imperial  Unity  (Toronto: 
Glasgow-Brook,  1909),  p.  11. 

^Ibid . 
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The  obstacles  and  pitfalls  to  building  a  "feeling  of  unity"  seemed  to 
abound  in  the  early  years  of  the  fledgeling  Union.  The  task  of  terri¬ 
torial  expansion,  for  example,  was  not  accomplished  without  serious 
stress  and  strain  on  the  new  federal  constitution.  It  was  completed, 
for  the  immediate  future,  with  the  addition  of  tiny  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1873.  In  the  intervening  years  several  crises  had  seriously 
threatened  an  already  fragile  union.  Manitoba  and  Louis  Riel,  British 
Columbia  and  railroads,  Joseph  Howe  and  repeal  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  and  separate  school  agitation  in  New  Brunswick 
were  among  the  more  significant.  There  was  little  sign  of  affection  or 
understanding  between  the  various  sectionsof  the  country  in  1867,  or  in 
1873.  In  any  case,  one  could  not  underestimate  the  important  achieve¬ 
ment  which  saw  the  union  of  nearly  the  whole  of  British  North  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  could  one  gainsay  that  this  was  a  political 
accomplishment  only.  As  Donald  Creighton  pointed  out,  "The  rudimentary 
political  framework  of  a  nation  existed;  but  the  nation  itself  had  yet 
to  become  a  vital  reality."'* 

An  enormous  section  of  the  new  Dominion  lay  in  the  recently 
acquired  land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  North-West  Territories 
was  seen  as  a  vital  key  to  the  plan  of  continental  nation  building.  The 
movement  for  its  annexation  and  the  hopes  expressed  by  the  expansionists 
were  an  indication  of  the  importance  with  which  many  viewed  the  North- 
West.  The  editor  of  the  British  American  Magazine  wrote  in  1863  that 
the  North-West  Territories  was  "rich  in  most  things  men  consider  it 

'’Donald  Creighton,  Canada's  First  Century  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1970),  p.  24. 
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desirable  to  possess."  Its  colonization,  he  declared: 

.  .  .will  secure  to  Central  British  America  and  Canada, 
population,  trade,  wealth,  and  political  importance  with 
a  rapidity  which  the  wisest  among  us  could  not  of  foreseen, 
or  the  most  sanguine  enthusiast,  looking  to  natural  features 
alone,  would  never  have  ventured  to  predict. ^ 

In  another  editorial  the  same  writer  expressed  alarm  that  the  Terri¬ 
tories  might  fall,  by  default,  to  the  United  States.  He  claimed  that 
loyal  and  patriotic  British  Americans  must  discourage  any  advances  made 
in  that  direction  by  their  southern  neighbour.  Such  moves  by  the 
latter,  in  his  view,  were  "neglectful  of  British  feeling,  and  opposed 

to  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  British  America  who 

8 

speak  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue."  The  demand  for  the  acquisition  and 

development  of  the  North-West  originated  primarily  in  Canada  West 

(Ontario) .  George  Brown,  editor  of  the  influential  Toronto  Globe  and 

member  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  Province,  was  one  of  the  prin- 

9 

ciple  advocates  of  annexation.  The  acquisition  came  in  1870  but 
significant  development  did  not  come  until  some  years  later.  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  who  had  relinquished  the  Prime  Minister's  office  in  1873 
in  the  wake  of  a  railway  scandal,  came  back  within  five  years  on  the 
strength  of  a  "National  Policy"  for  Canada.  The  North-West  figured 
substantially  in  Macdonald's  plan  which  called  for:  immigration  and 
western  settlement,  transcontinental  railways,  and  a  protective  tariff. 

6H.'Y.  Hind,  "The  Future  of  the  North-West,"  British  American  Maga- 
zine,  I  (Toronto:  Rollo  and  Adam,  1863) ,  p.  636. 

^Ibid. 

8lbid. ,  "North-West  British  America,"  op.  cit. ,  pp.  1-2. 

^George  W.  Brown,  "The  Grit  Party  and  the  Great  Reform  Convention 
of  1859,"  Upper  Canadian  Politics  in  the  1850's,  Canadian  Historical 
Readings  (Toronto,  1967),  pp.  15  e_t.  seq . 
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The  west  was  conceived  as  the  future  homeland  of  millions 
as  a  vast  reservoir  of  new  national  resources,  as  a  market 
for  eastern  commerce  and  industry,  and  as  the  true  north-west 
passage  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Orient.  The  west  would  make 
Canada  a  nation. 10 

The  North-West  up  to  the  time  of  its  acquisition  was  dependent, 

for  the  most  part,  on  a  fur  trade  economy.  It  was  sparsely  populated 

and  underdeveloped.  The  Temporary  Government  Act  of  1869  "was  designed 

as  a  temporary  arrangement  to  replace  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  rule."^ 

The  Red  River  Rebellion  which  followed  resulted  in  the  Manitoba  Act  of 

May  12,  1870.  This  Act  relieved  the  federal  government  from  "the 

necessity  of  adopting  any  definite  plan  for  the  government  of  the  rest 

12 

of  the  North-West."  It  had  brought  systematic  government  to  the 
chief  settlement  in  the  North-West  so  there  was  little  immediate  need 
for  an  elaborate  structure  of  territorial  government.  The  Temporary 
Act  of  1875,  by  the  Liberal  administration  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  imposed  severe  restrictions  on  the  economic  and 
political  development  of  the  area.  The  lands  and  natural  resources 
were  made  federal  preserves,  and  a  federally  nominated  Council  was 
established  with  provision  for  an  elected  assembly  as  the  population 
increased.  The  Assembly  was  restricted  in  its  operations  initially  because 
it  served  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  It 
did  not  have  the  power  to  impose  taxes,  nor  did  it  have  control  of  the 

^Donald  Creighton,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  25. 

^  Peter  B.  Waite,  Canada,  1874-1896:  Arduous  Destiny  (Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1971),  p.  65. 

1  ? 

L.H.  Thomas,  The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  the 
North-West  Territories,  1870-1897  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press ,  1956) ,  p .  45 . 
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public  purse.  These  restraints  were  gradually  lifted  as  the  Terri- 

13 

tories  moved  toward  full  responsible  government.  Federal  legislation 

also  attempted  to  determine  some  aspects  of  the  social  development  of 

the  North-West.  The  central  government  retained  control  of  immigration; 

and  two  amendments  were  added  to  the  North-West  Territories  Act  of 

1875  which  guaranteed  separate  schools  and  official  status  to  the  French 
14 

language.  In  view  of  the  obvious  implications  for  education  of  these 
features  of  the  legislation,  further  consideration  will  be  given  them 
later  in  this  study.  What  is  important  to  note  here  is  the  intention 
of  the  Dominion  government  to  model  the  Territorial  government  on  that 
of  a  crown  colony.  It  was  not  organized  on  the  same  basis  of  equality 
as  the  three  original  members  of  the  federation . ^  A  state  of  affairs 
which  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  editor  of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin, 

Frank  Oliver: 

As  the  people  of  eastern  Canada  in  coming  to  the  North-West 
had  not  the  least  desire  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
Canada  or  rank  themselves  as  other  than  Canadians,  so  they 
could  not  understand  that  by  their  coming  to  the  North-West 
their  old  neighbours  in  the  provinces  could  look  otherwise  upon 
them.  Experience,  however  -  bitter  experience  -  is  teaching 
them  that  this  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  is  the  fact.  Not 
only  is  the  North-West  talked  about  as  a  possession,  but  it  is 
treated  as  such,  and  those  who  are  settled  therein  are  treated 
as  not  having  the  rights  accorded  Canadians  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

They  as  well  as  their  lands  are  treated  as  mere  possessions.^ 


13 

Ibid .  A  detailed  account  of  this  period  may  be  found  in  this 

book. 

■^Donald  Creighton,  op .  cit. ,  p.  27. 

^\T.L.  Morton,  "The  West  and  Confederation,  1857-1871,"  Canadian 
Historical  Association  (Ottawa,  1965),  p.  18. 

•^Edmonton  Bulletin,  November  17,  1883. 
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The  thirty  years  which  followed  the  1875  Act  saw  the  North-West 
move  from  its  'colonial'  position  to  provincial  status.  Its  population 
had  increased  from  56,000  in  1881  to  91,000  in  1891,  and  214,000  in 
1901.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  come  to  Regina  in  1881  and  was 
the  deciding  factor  in  that  city  being  chosen  as  the  new  capital  of  the 
Territories.  Two  years  later  the  railway  reached  Calgary  and  by  1886  it 
had  been  extended  to  the  west  coast.  The  railway  made  the  North-West 
a  viable  section  of  the  Canadian  federation.  It  brought  in  settlers 
and  manufactured  goods  from  the  East  and  carried  out  grain  to  the 
markets.  After  1896  the  new  Liberal  government  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  em¬ 
barked  on  a  vigorous  policy  of  immigration  under  Clifford  Sifton,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.,  and  the  North-West  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  'National  Policy'  mentioned  earlier.  The  economic,  political, 
and  social  structures  of  the  area  were  beginning  to  take  on  definite 
proportions . 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  controversies, 
concerns,  and  currents  of  thought  which  affected  the  rest  of  Canada 
during  those  thirty  years  were  part  of  the  inheritance  passed  on  to  the 
North-West.  In  view  of  the  large  influx  of  settlers  from  eastern  Canada, 
particularly  Ontario,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  assume  otherwise. 

As  Lower  noted: 

.  .  .they  were  sending  that  wedge  of  Anglo-Saxon  Protes¬ 
tantism  westward  along  the  Red  River  to  the  mountains,  and 
this  region  to  this  day  remains  most  faithfully  a  reflection 
of  eastern  Canada. ^ 

^A.R.M.  Lower,  Canadians  in  the  Making  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1958),  p.  341 
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The  period  saw  the  spectacle  of  federal  and  provincial  governments 

engaged  in  rivalry  for  power.  The  former  was  championed  by  Sir  John  A. 

Macdonald  who  envisaged  a  strong  centralized  government  with  the  hope 

of  avoiding  the  mistakes  made  in  the  United  States  federal  system  which 

gave  sovereign  power  to  the  states;  and  the  latter  fight  for  provincial 

rights  was  led  by  Oliver  Mowat,  the  Liberal  premier  of  Ontario  from 

1872  to  1896.  The  inter-cultural  conflict  between  French  and  English 

was  intensified  with  the  hanging  of  Louis  Riel  at  Regina  in  November, 

1885.  His  trial  unleashed  a  fury  of  ethnic  bitterness.  In  Quebec  and 

Ontario  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  divided  and  reformed  as 

18 

English  and  French.  The  polarization  of  the  country  into  two  ethnic 

groups  had  been  effected.  W.L.  Morton  has  described  the  crisis  as 

19 

’’one  of  the  great  crises  of  Confederation,  if  not  the  greatest."  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  single  event  after  1867  to  affect 
the  growth  of  Canadian  nationalism.  The  views  of  both  groups  were 
personified  in  Honore  Mercier  of  Quebec  and  Dalton  McCarthy  of  Ontario. 
Mercier  came  to  power  in  the  Quebec  provincial  elections  of  1886  on  a 
nationalistic  appeal  through  the  revitalized  Parti-National .  His 
sponsorship  of  the  Jesuit  Estates  Bill  led  directly  to  the  creation  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Association  which  called  into  prominence  Dalton  McCarthy. 
McCarthy,  a  Toronto  Lawyer  and  prominent  Conservative  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  the  head  and  leading  spokesman  for  this  group.  The  effect  of 

■^Mason  Wade,  The  French  Canadians,  1760-1945,  I  (Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1968),  p.  421. 

^W.L.  Morton,  The  Kingdom  of  Canada  (Toronto:  McClelland,  1963), 


p.  372. 
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his  outbursts  was  deeply  felt  in  the  West.  The  ensuing  legislation 

in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  with  respect  to  the  French  language  and 

separate  schools  was  in  some  way  a  direct  result  of  the  chain  reaction 

triggered  by  the  execution  of  Louis  Riel.  The  conflict  marked  the 

growth  of  a  strident  and  belligerent  nationalism  among  both  the  English 

and  French  in  Canada.  McCarthy  believed  that  cultural  uniformity  was 

the  key  to  national  strength.  In  Berger's  view: 

McCarthy  was  convinced  that  the  French  sought  to  extend 
their  language,  laws,  and  institutions  from  Quebec  into 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  North-West  Territories  in  order 
to  subdue  this  country  to  Frenchmen  or  to  make  it  a  French 
nationality .  u 

McCarthy,  however,  went  far  beyond  this  in  claiming  that  the  French 

Canadian  must  also  learn  to  cherish  the  "glorious  past"  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxon  and  look  forward  to  sharing  a  "more  glorious  future"  with  him 

21 

if  he  was  ever  to  be  a  true  Briton.  McCarthy  and  his  followers  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  the  signs  suggested  that  by  a  kind  of  historical 

necessity,  cultural  uniformity  was  exactly  what  the  future  would  bring 

22 

and  they  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  hastening  its  arrival.  The 
essence  of  the  crisis  of  these  years  was,  in  fact,  English  supremacy 
based  on  uniformity  as  opposed  to  French  survival  based  on  duality. 

Jean  Paul  Tardive  1,  the  separatist  editor  of  La  Verite,  cynically,  but 
perhaps  realistically,  made  a  valid  appraisal  of  the  issue: 


on 

Carl  Berger,  op .  cit . ,  p.  135. 
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Ibid. 

^Alan  Smith,  "Nationality  and  Metaphor,"  Canadian  Historical 
Review,  LI  (September,  1970),  Toronto,  p.  258. 
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Canadian  nationalism  based  on  the  duality  of  the  races  and 
the  special  traditions  this  duality  imposes  is  a  beautiful 
theory,  but  it  is  nothing  but  a  theory.  ...  In  practice 
Canadian  nationalism  is  based  on  an  entirely  different  idea. 

The  partisans  of  a  great  unified  Canada,  whatever  their 
political  affiliation,  Liberal  or  Tory,  want  to  make  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  an  exclusively  English-speaking  country 
with  English  customs  and  English  traditions;  and  all  their 
actions  aim  towards  this  goal.  Some  people  can  certainly 
talk  about  different  views;  but,  when  they  act,  it  is  always 
with  a  view  toward  anglicizing  of  the  great  whole. ^3 

The  editor  of  The  Bystander  was  more  laconic  in  expressing  his  view. 

He  claimed  that,  "The  treaty  of  Cession  secured  to  the  French  the 

0  / 

enjoyment  of  this  language  and  religion  in  Quebec.  The  rest  is  ours.” 

The  period  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  not  only  saw 
Canada  involved  in  the  task  of  building  national  unity  with  respect  to 
the  coexistence  of  the  two  fundamental  ethnic  groups.  Canada  also 
sought  a  particular  identity  of  nationhood  within  the  context  of  North 
America.  The  continent,  dominated  by  the  influence  of  the  United 
States,  gave  the  task  of  Canadian  development  and  nationhood  a  dual 
goal.  She  had  not  only  to  strive  for  autonomy  within  the  British  Empire 

O  C 

but  also  maintain  a  separate  existence  from  the  United  States .  J  From 
this  perspective  Canadians  found  themselves  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  seeking  closer  union  with  a  nation  from  whom  she  desired  more  auto- 
nomy.  Her  chief  security  against  the  imperialistic  threat  of  American 
"Manifest  Destiny”  was  a  strong  imperial  tie  with  Britain,  whose 


La  Verite,  June  1,  1904,  quoted  by  Ramsay  Cook  in  French- 
Canadian  Nationalism  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1969),  p.  151. 

^The  Bystander,  Toronto,  February,  189.0,  p.  140. 

O  C 

Donald  Creighton,  "Nationalism  in  Canadian  History,”  in 
Conservative  Concepts  (Victoria,  1960),  p.  6. 
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military  and  economic  support  was  seen  as  the  only  safeguard  against 
American  absorption.  This  imperialism,  which  Carl  Berger  called  a 

O  £ 

"form  of  Canadian  nationalism,"  °  was  a  dominant  theme  during  the  first 
half  century  of  Canadian  Confederation.  Among  English-speaking 
Canadians  there  was  a  tendency  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  in  search 
of  an  identity  which  sought  to  establish  the  basis  for  the  continuity 
of  national  life.  George  Grant,  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
imperial  sentiment  in  Canada,  stated  the  spirit  and  goals  of  this 
movement  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Club  in  New  York  in  1887: 

Canada,  as  a  whole,  has  inherited  from  Britain  not  merely 
what  the  United  States  have  inherited,  -  language,  literature, 
laws,  blood,  religion  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  that  are  the  basis  of  modern  States, 
but  also  continuity  of  national  life.  That  means  a  great 
deal.  It  includes  the  same  traditions,  the  same  political 
and  constitutional  forms;  the  same  history,  sentiments  and 
affections;  a  common  flag,  a  common  allegiance,  and  a  common 
citizenship.  These  things  make  up  a  great  deal  of  our  life. 
Everyone  knows  how  much  the  flag  represents.  And  this 
Jubilee  year  will  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  loyalty  that 
all  citizens  feel  towards  the  head  of  the  whole  Empire. ^7 

The  sentiments  of  the  imperialists  were  also  reflected  in  the  writings 

of  the  late  nineteenth  century  Canadian  historians.  This  group,  which 

included  William  Kingsford  and  George  Parkin,  has  been  designated  by 

-  28 
Careless  as  the  "Britannic,  or  Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water  School." 

Their  writings  stressed: 

.  .  .the  emergence  of  a  new  Britannic  community  within  the 

empire,  a  part  of  one  imperial  organism,  whose  people  enjoyed 


O  (L 

Carl  Berger,  op .  cit . ,  p.  259. 

^George  Grant,  "Canada  First,"  in  Canadian  Leaves  (New  York: 
Napoleon  Thompson  and  Son,  1887),  p.  249. 

^J.M.S.  Careless,  "Frontierism  and  Me tropoli tanism, "  Canadian 
Historical  Readings,  1  (Toronto,  1967),  p.  64. 
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the  British  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  worthy 
members  of  that  indefinable  company,  the  'British  race. '29 

Imperialist  thought  and  sentiment,  however,  began  initially  as  a 

defense  of  Canada  and  maintained  that  element  throughout  its  history. 

It  sought,  through  British  connection,  a  guarantee  of  national  survival. 

Its  spokesmen  and  supporters  were  Canadian  nationalists. 

Moulding  the  Citizen  in  the  North-West 

The  foregoing,  generally  describes  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  North-West  Territories  began  to  take  a  part  in  Canada's 
national  life  and  the  milieu  into  which  it  was  cast.  Within  the 
Territories  there  were  a  variety  of  agencies  to  assist  the  region  in 
the  task  of  assuming  an  active  part  in  that  national  life.  Although 
this  study  is  chiefly  concerned  with  education  in  the  Territories, 
especially  as  it  was  used  to  inculcate  Canadian  nationalism,  the  writer 
recognizes  that  the  school  is  but  one  of  several  socializing  agencies 
and  reinforces  the  values  and  goals  of  the  society  in  which  it  functions 
As  Craig  Brown  has  pointed  out  with  respect  to  Canadian  nationalism  and 
western  Canadian  newspapers: 

.  .  .the  people  of  the  Canadian  west  and  their  newspapers 

were  determined  to  work  out  their  regional  and  immediate  pro¬ 
blems  within  the  broader  framework  of  the  Canadian  nation. 

The  fate  of  the  region  was  dependent  upon  the  fate  of  the 
nation.  And  when  the  nation  was  threatened.  .  .the  western 
Canadian  newspapers  rallied  to  its  support  to  sustain  it  and 
to  hope,  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  for  its  greater  growth. 31 


29Ibid. 

^Frederick  Elkin,  The  Child  and  Society:  The  Process  of 
Socialization  (New  York:  Random  House,  1969),  p.  58. 

3 1 

R.  Craig  Brown,  "Canadian  Nationalism  in  Western  Newspapers," 
Alberta  Historical  Review,  10  (Summer,  1962),  p.  7. 
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In  fact,  the  'platform'  of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  which,  in  the  earlier 
years,  appeared  in  the  editorial  column  with  each  anniversary  issue, 
was : 

That  British  connection  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  it 
is  found  as  profitable  and  generally  advantageous  as  at 
present,  with  a  view  to  independence  when  that  connection 
shall  be  dissolved;  and  that  annexation  to  the  United  States 
now  or  in  the  future  is  not  desired  or  desirable  in  any  sense. 

That  Canadians  are  good  enough  men  and  have  a  large  and  good 
enough  country  to  build  a  nation  which  shall  be  second  to 
none . 

The  North-West  could  not  operate  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
any  more  than  the  school  could  from  society.  If  this  is  a  valid 
assumption,  and  the  present  writer  believes  it  is,  the  view  of  society 
held  by  those  other  agencies  is  an  important  factor  in  a  study  of  the 
schools  in  any  particular  area.  For  example,  the  schools  of  the  North- 
West  reflected  the  society  in  which  they  functioned  and  that  society, 
in  turn,  was  influenced  by  the  larger  society  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
namely  Canada. 

The  North-West  for  most  of  the  period  with  which  this  study  is 
concerned  was  basically  a  pioneer  society,  although  after  1897  the  pace 
of  growth  was  greatly  accelerated.  There  were  three  important  agencies 
with  the  exception  of  the  schools,  which  had  a  decided  advantage  in 
promoting  the  attitudes,  values,  and  goals  it  considered  of  consequence 
to  this  society.  They  were  the  press,  the  churches,  and  the  politicians. 
A  brief  consideration  of  each  of  these  from  this  perspective  should 
give  an  indication  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  schools  operated.  It 
should  also  illustrate  the  important  role  which  they  considered  the 

32 

Edmonton  Bulletin,  November  1,  1884. 
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school  should  play  in  supporting  the  views  commonly  held  by  Canadian 
nationalis  ts . 


The  Press 

An  analysis  of  the  political  power  and  social  impact  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  any  given  society  is  a  difficult  task  and  will  not  be  attempted 
in  this  study.  Neither  is  it  intended  to  enter  the  controversy  of 
whether  the  newspapers  reflect  or  create  public  interest.  It  will  only 
be  assumed  that  the  partisan  press  of  the  North-West  played  some  role 
in  the  forming  of  views  acceptable  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order 
and  political  stability.  The  view  inherent  in  Merriam's  observation 
will  suffice  to  form  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  study. 

The  press  is  beyond  question  the  greatest  of  adult  political 
educational  agencies.  Through  it  the  great  personalities  are 
made  known  and  largely  interpreted;  the  great  events  are 
reported,  colored  perhaps  in  the  reporting;  political  advice 
is  offered  in  extenso  in  editorial  comments;  and  the  maxims 
and  sayings  of  the  group  are  transmitted  by  countless  re¬ 
iteration.  ...  It  is  clear  that  taken  together,  language, 
literature  and  the  press  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  instrumentalities  in  creating  civic  interest  and  habits. 

Arousing  interest,  curiosity,  emotion,  intelligence,  as  the 
case  may  be,  they  may  indirectly  implant  the  maxim  upon  which 
the  government  rests,  and  help  to  shape  the  habits  upon  which 
a  particular  political  community  is  dependent  for  its  very 
life.33 

The  press  in  the  North-West  was  a  highly  visible  phenomenon  of 
the  social  and  political  scene.  Every  community  with  any  claim  to  a 
stable  population  usually  had  at  least  one  newspaper.  The  limitations 
enforced  by  poor  communications,  expensive  paper,  inexperienced  writers, 
and  small  circulation  often  accounted  for  an  economy  of  space,  a  blunt- 
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ness  of  style,  and  limited  coverage.  These  apparent  deficiencies, 
however,  were  compensated  for  with  adequate  coverage  of  local  issues, 
outspoken  partisanship,  and  verbal  sparring  with  rival  journals.  The 
following  excerpt  from  the  Conservative  Qu'Appelle  Progress  is  somewhat 
typical  of  the  lively  style  and  political  bias  which  inspired  North- 
West  journalism. 

Laurier,  through  fear  of  defeat,  is  still  meditating  whether 
or  not  he  will  run  in  Saskatchewan.  Get  your  gun  Wilf.  Get 
your  gun;  that  same  blunderbus  that  you  'levelled  at  Her 
Majesty's  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan'  and  keep  a- 
shooting  Wilf  when  you  get  there  or  it  may  be  a  second  Batoche, 
and  say,  Wilf,  don't  load  her  up  with  a  six  month's  hoist. 

It's  not  effective  enough  for  a  Catholic  constituency.  Ram 
in  a  few  Quebec  speeches. ^ 

The  partisan  mien  and  political  bias  notwithstanding,  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  unanimity  and  common  response  to  some  of  the  major  issues  of  con¬ 
cern  to  this  study.  These  include:  immigration,  imperial  sentiment, 
anti-Americanism,  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  national 
schools . 

All  the  newspapers  in  the  North-West  were  agreed  on  the  urgent 
need  for  immigrants.  The  policies  of  the  federal  government  were  con¬ 
stantly  under  attack  for  their  apparent  lack  of  success  and  enthusiasm 
in  attracting  large  numbers  of  settlers  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  on 
the  prairies.  Agreement  on  the  need  for  settlers  did  not  mean  that  anyone 
from  any  country  was  necessarily  welcomed  to  the  area.  There  was  a 
hierarchy  of  priorities  which  ranged  from  the  English-speaking  Ontarian 
to  the  'heathen'  Chinese.  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  Edmonton 
Bulle tin  declared  that  they: 

^Qu'Appelle  Progress,  May  28,  1896. 
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.  .  .find  in  the  West  thoroughly  congenial  surroundings  and 
that  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  superior  enterprise, 
energy,  and  adaptability  which  from  overcrowding  they  cannot 
find  at  home.  They  can  achieve  a  measure  of  success  in  the 
west  of  which  assisted  European  immigrants  cannot  conceive  and 
which  they  would  not  appreciate  if  they  attained.  If  Manitoba 
and  the  Western  Territories  are  anything  to-day,  or  if  they 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  becoming  anything  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  due  to  the  majority  of  their  settlers  being  enter¬ 
prising,  industrious,  law-abiding  and  loyal  Canadians;  it  is 
not  due  to  the  colonies  of  Mennonites,  Icelanders,  Swedes, 

Germans  and  Mormons  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the  government 
repor  ts . ^ 

The  favoured  European  settlers  were  those  from  the  British  Isles. 

The  British  Islands  contain  the  people  who  are  the  most 
desirable  European  settlers  for  the  North-West  in  every  way, 
industrially,  socially  and  politically.  The  annual  outflow 
from  these  islands,  were  it  directed  to  this  country,  is 
ample  to  satisfy  all  legitimate  requirements.  .  .  .  This 
country  needs  people  with  heads  as  well  as  hands,  who  can 
think  as  well  as  feel,  .  .  .they  have  the  ambition  to  improve 
their  condition  to  the  utmost  limit  of  civilization,  and  the 
energy  by  which  that  ambition  may  be  realized.  Men  of  this 
class  can  be  induced  to  immigrate  from  Britain,  while  in  other 
European  countries  such  men  as  a  rule  find  a  satisfactory  field 
at  home,  and  the  immigrants,  especially  those  coming  in 
colonies,  are  drawn  from  a  poorer  or  less  ambitious  class. ^6 

The  editor  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  taking  the  federal  government  to  task, 

wondered,  "with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  the  North  West,"  why  public 

funds  were  used  to  import  "large  numbers  of  Galicians  and  Doukhobours 

into  the  North-West."  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  done  "despite  the 

•  -  37 

protests  sent  in  from  all  the  affected  districts."  When  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  was  reported  to  have  defended  the  policy  of  the  central 
government  by  reminding  the  people  of  the  North-West  that  these 


^Edmonton  Bulletin,  May  17,  1890. 

^Ibid . ,  August  2,  1890. 
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immigrants  would  become  loyal  citizens  and  defend  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  the  same  editor  satirically  wrote: 

Hear,  0  ye  white  people  of  the  North-West,  what  blessings 
are  being  showered  upon  ye.  What  need  ye  of  the  Mounted  Rifles 
when  ye  have  a  noble  army  of  more  or  less  uniformed  Galicians 
to  defend  you  against  the  possible  danger  of  foreign  invasion. 

How  comforting  it  will  be  when  a  hostile  fleet  sails  up  the 
Saskatchewan  to  know  that  the  forts  of  Edmonton  and  elsewhere 
are  garrisoned  by  regiments  of  Doukhobor  artillery  who  never¬ 
theless  left  their  own  country  owing  to  their  absolute  refusal 
to  carry  arms.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  will  be  surmounted  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Doukhobor  Ladies  Aid  Society  whose  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  harness  at  the  plough  will  enable  the  members  to 
haul  the  guns  to  the  front  while  their  husbands  need  only  press 
the  button. 58 

The  discovery  of  an  unreported  case  of  smallpox  among  the  Chinese 

community  in  Calgary  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  virulent  attack  by 

the  Bulletin  on  the  "foreign  heathens"  who  engaged  in  the  "distribution 

39 

of  opium,  leprosy,  small-pox,  and  diabolism."  The  following  month 

an  unreported  case  of  small-pox  of  a  citizeii  in  Port  Arthur,  Ontario, 

40 

got  a  mere  one-line  coverage.  In  reference  to  a  high-ranking  Chinese 

diplomat,  making  a  representation  to  the  American  government,  the  editor 

of  the  same  paper  called  him,  "the  minister  of  the  empire  of  the  pig 

tails.  .  .  .  Ching  Chin,  or  Chin  Wow  or  whatever  his  name  is."^  The 

subtleties  of  the  language  were  not  required  to  describe  the  "unnatural 

/  2 

Chinaman,  unspeakable  Turk,  Blaspheming  Mormon  and  savage  Indian." 

A  sampling  of  other  newspapers  in  the  North-West  substantially 
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indicates  a  rather  standard  view  of  the  immigrant.  The  English- 
speaking  from  eastern  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  United  States,  were  the  most  desirable.  The  emphasis  was  on  the 
industrious  and  aggressive  settler  who  was  willing  to  endure  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  of  pioneer  rural  conditions.  This  ’’type"  was  to 
be  found  among  the  "better  class"  in  the  groups  mentioned  above.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  stereotype  the  other  groups  and  individuals  arriving 
in  the  North-West.  They  were  usually  graded  on  their  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  area  but  also  judged  on  their  willingness  to 
adapt  to  Canadian  institutions,  customs,  and  the  English  language.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  with  which  the  news¬ 
papers  viewed  assimilation.  The  emphasis  on  the  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "race"  and  imperial  sentiment  gives  more  insight  into  this 
feature  of  their  thinking. 

The  attitude  of  the  North-West  press  towards  British  connection 
ranged  from  full  support  of  imperial  federation  to  complete  autonomy 
within  the  British  Empire.  There  were  also  some  who  conceived  of  a 

i 

Canada  with  independence  from  the  mother  country,  at  least  in  the 
political  and  military  spheres.  Those  who  held  this  view  admitted  of 
its  long-range  possibilities  only  and  saw  that  strong  ties  with  the 
Empire  were  to  Canada's  immediate  advantage.  Imperial  sentiment  in  the 
newspapers,  then,  is  difficult  to  assess  because  it  had  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  anti-Americanism,  independence,  and  various  degrees  of  federation. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  Regina  Leader  which  gave  full  support  to 
the  following  statement,  supposedly  made  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

I  hope  that  for  ages,  for  ever,  Canada  may  be  united  to 
the  Mother  Country.  .  .  .  There  will  thus  be  formed  an 
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immense  confederation  of  civilized  and  intelligent  men  that 
ever  had  an  existence  on  the  face  of  the  globe. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  declared  that: 

.  .  .although  independence  is  the  manifest  destiny  of 
Canada.  .  .it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  now  expedient 
.  .  .  .  Without  British  connection,  which  is  practically 

independent,  in  Canada's  weak  and  disconnected  condition, 
she  would  be  little  better  than  at  the  mercy  of  her 
southern  neighbour,  and  whether  nominally  dependent  or 
independent  would  be  in  a  much  more  unpleasant  and  sub¬ 
servient  position  than  now  with  Britain's  fleet  and  army 
able  and  willing  to  maintain  her  rights  gainst  all  comers.^ 

The  various  shades  of  opinion  expressed  with  respect  to  imperial  unity 

is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  this  was  characteristic  even 

of  the  Imperial  Federation  League. ^  There  was  no  question,  however, 

of  the  press  showing  disloyalty  or  lack  of  respect  towards  the  monarchy 

or  Empire,  or  of  denigrating  the  importance  of  British  connection. 

The  Qu'Appelle  Progress  noted  that,  "Canada  forms  about  two-fifths 

of  the  far  extended  British  Empire  and  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  its 

A  £ 

sovereign  and  to  British  connection."  The  Saskatchewan  Times 
echoed  those  same  sentiments  in  a  comment  on  Canada's  military 

l 

representation  at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  London. 

The  study  erect  Canadian  of  whose  good  British  instincts 
and  soldierly  qualities  of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud  will  prove 
by  his  presence  that  Canada  is  true  to  the  Empire  and  the  flag 
and  that  Canadians  having  fought  for  British  liberty  are  not 
all  ready  to  renounce  or  relinquish  it. ^7 


^Regina  Leader,  May  15,  1888. 

^Edmonton  Bulletin,  June  28,  1884. 
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Carl  Berger,  op.  cit. 

^Qu'Appelle  Progress,  June  24,  1897. 
^Saskatchewan  Times,  June  22,  1897. 
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The  peak  period  of  imperialist  sentiment  and  expression  of  devotion  and 
attachment  to  monarch  and  Empire  in  Canada  was  during  the  late  1890's. 
This  decade  brought  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  arch-imperialist,  to  the 
Colonial  Office  in  Salisbury's  government.  It  also  witnessed  the 
diamond  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  and  the  South  African  war. 

The  North-West  press  was  replete  with  emotional  editorials,  reports  on 
patriotic  gatherings,  and  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the  throne.  Two 
years  later  it  strongly  supported  the  movement  to  send  troops  to  South 
Africa  in  defence  of  the  flag.  An  example  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
is  evidenced  in  the  touch  of  melodrama  from  the  front  page  editorial 
of  the  Qu'Appelle  Progress: 

Little  reckoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  when 
awoke  from  their  slumbers  by  the  gentle  touch  of  rosy  fingered 
morn  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1819,  what  an  important  event 
for  their  future  destiny  took  place  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  born  as  it  proved,  to  ascend  the  throne 
as  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  ...  On  Sunday  next,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  accession  will  be  celebrated  throughout  the  empire  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  and  as  the  sun  never  sets  on 
her  domains  the  National  Anthem  will  be  taken  up  from  place  to 
place  and  in  a  continuous  strain  vibrate  around  the  \Miole 
world  -  truly  a  soul-inspiring  thought,  and  one  to’ prove  con¬ 
vincingly  the  mightiness  of  her  kingdom  and  the  unbounded 
loyalty  of  her  subjects. ^ 

The  editor  of  the  Regina  Leader  wrote  of  the  Jubilee: 

Tuesday,  22nd  June,  1897,  was  a  remarkable  day  not  alone  in 
British  history.  The  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  to  Britain's  throne  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot 
fail  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  world's 
history.  .  .  .  The  immensity  of  meaning  of  and  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  such  that  for  the  human  understanding  to  grasp  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible.  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
upon  this  unequalled  sovereign.  The  questions  the  world  will 
ask  are,  What  has  contributed  to,  what  has  produced  this 
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mightiest  empire  and  the  matchless  sovereignty  of  this  Queen? 

What  secures  the  unquestioning  devotion  of  these  hundreds  of, 
millions  of  subjects,  what  ensures  the  stability  of  this  peer¬ 
less  crown?^ 

The  general  tone  of  the  editorials,  poetry,  speeches,  and  patriotic 
literature  reported  in  the  newspapers  followed  the  lines  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  Qu'Appelle  and  Regina  selections.  The  emphasis  on 
Victoria's  person  and  reign  in  which  were  embodied  all  the  great  ideas 
and  advances  of  the  age  was  the  common  theme:  the  progress  in  science, 
literature,  the  arts,  religion,  education,  as  well  as  giant  strides  in 
exploration,  wealth,  culture,  and  the  development  of  free  political 
institutions.  The  language  was  hardly  sufficient  to  describe  the 
remarkable  height  to  which  civilization  had  reached  under  British 
inspriation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Canada  the  sense  of  identi¬ 
fication  with  this  powerful  and  magnificent  Empire  was  a  claim  in  which 
it  took  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  almost  religious  nature 
of  the  celebrations  was  perhaps  best  captured  by  the  principle  speaker 
at  the  main  official  gathering  in  Regina,  Professor  D.J„  Goggin,  Chief 

I 

Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Territories.  He  said  that, 

.  .  .sixty  years  ago  the  official  representatives  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers  of  England  on  bended  knee 
kissed  the  hand  of  Victoria,  hailing  her  as  Queen,  and  today 
millions  of  loyal  subjects,  embracing  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  population,  with  grateful  hearts  circle  the  earth 
with  the  cry  of  'honor,  honor,  eternal  honor,  to  her  name. 

The  enthusiasm  and  manifestations  of  loyalty  to  Crown  and  Empire 
which  were  evident  in  the  North-West  during  mid-1897  did  not  die  with 
the  speeches  and  parades.  The  spirit,  if  not  the  conviction,  of  the 
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celebrations,  was  sustained  in  the  following  years  as  shown  by  the 
reaction  of  the  North-West  press  to  Canada's  official  position  with 
respect  to  sending  troops  to  South  Africa.  The  Calgary  Herald,  repor¬ 
ting  on  Major-General  Hutton's  visit  to  that  city  soliciting  volunteers 
for  his  proposed  mounted  rifle  corps,  wrote  in  his  support: 

When  the  young  men  who  reside  in  this  portion  of  the  empire 
have  the  opportunity  offered  them  it  is  hoped  that  the  move¬ 
ment  will  be  supported  in  as  hearty  and  loyal  a  spirit  as  has 
always  characterized  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
globe  he  might  be .  .  .  . 

It  should  appeal  as  the  means  indirectly  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  Canada  and  the  mother  country  whose  flag  we  are 
proud  to  stand  under.  To  others  it  may  prove  an  object 
lesson  as  to  the  manner  in  which  "we  hold  a  vaster  empire 
than  has  been. 51 

When  the  government  altered  its  position  and  became  more  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  English-speaking  Canadians,  the  Herald  noted  that: 

"Premier  Laurier  and  Mr.  Tarte  have  at  the  11th  ~sic]  hour  realized 

tr  O 

that  it  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with  the  natural  sympathies  of  Britons." 
The  objections  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  to  Canada's  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  war  were  called  "idiotic  ravings"  and  "merely  the 
expression  of  implacable  hatred  to  Great  Britain  by  traitors  to  whom 
this  country  has  been  but  too  lenient. The  editor's  examination  of 
French  Canadian  newspapers  prompted  him  to  remark  "that  French  Canadian 
sentiments  looks  at  this  question  from  a  standpoint  which  Britons  find 
it  hard  to  unders tand . "5^  Israel  Tarte,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 

“^Calgary  Herald,  October  12,  1899. 

^Ibid.  ,  October  19,  1899. 

~^Ibid.  ,  October  26,  1899. 

~^Ibid. ,  October  19,  1899. 
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in  Laurier's  government  and  owner  of  La  Pa trie,  a  French-Canadian 
journal  which  had  not  favoured  Canadian  participation  in  South  Africa, 
was  pronounced,  "a  disloyal  subject  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  as  such  has  no  right  to  a  seat  on  any  cabinet  organized 
on  British  principles . ^  The  newspapers  carried  the  news  of  the  war 
daily  and  followed  the  triumphs  and  losses  of  the  British  troops  with 
long  detailed  dispatches  copied  from  British  sources  or  "special 
correspondents."  There  was  rarely  any  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the 
eventual  outcome;  the  only  question  was  when  and  how  complete  the  vic¬ 
tory  would  be  in  view  of  the  intense  nationalism  of  the  Boers. 

Sixty  thousand  ignorant  Boers  are  governing  200,000  more 
intelligent  white  people  who  are  mainly  British  and  American. 

It  is  high  time  this  disgrace  to  civilization  was  wiped. 

Kruger  has  chosen  his  own  medicine  and  it  will  be  rammed 
down  his  throat  so  effectively  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Transvaal  will  be  a  British  colony  and  its  people  as  free  as 
the  people  of  Canada..  ^6 

The  "disgrace  to  civilization"  reference  in  the  above  intimates 
another  current  of  thought  which  runs  through  the  editorials  and  commen¬ 
taries  in  the  North-West  press,  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"race."  The  social  Darwinism  which  gave  support  to  this  thesis  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  further  references  will  be  made  to  it  later 
in  this  study.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  its  prevalence  in 
the  'popular*  press.  The  "race"  is  associated  with  "enterprise," 
"energy,"  "civilization,"  "free  institutions,"  "Christianity,"  and  the 
like.  It  was  considered  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  come  to  a 
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land  was  to  fall  under  British  rule.  An  excerpt  from  the  Edmonton 
Bui le tin  exemplifies  this  thinking. 

It  has  always  been  true  that  if  none  but  savage  tribes 
occupy  a  land  that  British  subjects  see  fit  to  settle  in 
that  land  in  course  of  time  becomes  British  Territory.  .  .  . 

The  land  (i.e.  Africa)  that  only  British  pluck  and  enter¬ 
prise  could  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  can  only  be 
developed  by  the  only  real  colonizing  nation  of  modern  times. 

The  government  will  be  unable  to  subdue  or  to  direct,  even 
if  it  should  so  desire,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has 
made  the  British  Empire  the  greatest  and  most  restless 
colonizers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nothing  better  could  be 
desired  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Africa  but  of  the  civilized  world  as  well,  than  that  British 
ideas  and  institutions  should  prevail  in  Equatorial  Africa 
.  .  .  .  In  short,  all  the  benefits  that  have  occurred  to 
India,  Canada,  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  would  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  Central  Africa  by  it  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  nation.  ...  So  long  as  there  is  any  part  of  the 
world  unsettled  and  unoccupied  by  civilized  people,  the 
expansion  of  the  British  Empire  will  go  on. 57 

The  particular  qualities  of  the  British  people  were,  in  fact,  part  of 

the  divine  plan  and  not  an  acquired  superiority. 

Many  foolish  people  seem  to  think  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  we  had  one  race,  one  language,  one  world-wide 
community,  a  single  nation.  God  ordained  it  otherwise  and 
chances  are  he  knows  best. 58 

The  identification  of  Canada  with  the  British  Empire  and  the  idea  that 
it  shared  a  common  heritage  which  augered  well  for  its  future  greatness 
was  a  common  theme.  This  was  indicated  in  many  ways,  whether  advocating 
participation  in  imperial  war  efforts  to  show  common  association  or 
championing  the  triumphs  of  British  policies  throughout  the  world. 

There  was  also  another  consistent  method  employed  to  promote  imperial 
solidarity  and  the  superior  British  form  of  representative  government, 


^Edmonton  Bulletin,  December  28,  1889. 
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namely  a  strident  anti-Americanism.  This  trend  in  North-West 

journalism  was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  In  1884  the  Bulle  tin 

claimed  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  a  "model  of  all 

that  is  retrogressive  and  corrupt  in  politics W  Britain,  on  the  other 

hand,  had  made  "gigantic  strides  towards  true  democracy  at  home"  while 

acquiring  and  controlling  "the  largest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  populous 

59 

empire"  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  American  policy  with  respect  to 

the  Indian  was  unenlightened  and  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  that 

adopted  by  the  Canadian  government.^  The  "lawless  nature  of  those 

similarly  circumstanced  in  the  same  latitude  south  of  the  boundary"  of 

the  North-West  was  "remarkable."  This  was  attributed  to  its  loyalty 

to  British  institutions  which  championed  "individual  rights,  liberty 

61 

and  privilege."  The  Regina  Leader  opposed  Commercial  Union  because 

it  was  a  device  which  the  American  "spider"  would  use  to  catch  the 

62 

"Canadian  fly"  in  her  "web."  The  question  was  "national,  political, 

moral,  touching  not  merely  the  pocket,  but  honor,  patriotism,  self- 

_  ,,63 
respect .  " 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  anti-American  tone  of  the  papers 
was  not  directed  against  the  Americans  as  a  people.  This  approach, 
after  all,  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  thinking  which  saw  a  common 
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bond  between  all  those  who  spoke  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Americans 
were  part  of  this  heritage  and  tradition.  The  criticisms,  rather, 
were  directed  at  the  form  of  government  which  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  "obvious"  to  the  observer  in  the  North-West  that 
"republicanism"  was  moulding  a  different  product  south  of  the  border 
than  was  moulded  by  faithful  adherence  to  the  superior  British  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Canada.  This  kind  of  comparison  was  also  a  by-product  of 
nationalism,  as  Berger  points  out  in  his  recent  study  of  Canadian 
imperialist  thought: 

What  lay  behind  this  Canadian  critique  of  the  United 
States  was  not  malevolence  but  nationalism.  .  .  .  These 
imperialists.  .  .as  Canadian  nationalists,  completely 
convinced  that  Canada  possessed  certain  attributes, 
especially  a  stable  form  of  government  and  a  law-abiding 
character,  which  differentiated  her  as  a  nation,  they 
found  they  could  most  easily  explain  these  things,  and 
build  up  an  attachment  to  them,  by  comparing  them  to  the 
institutions  of  their  neighbours  which  they  felt  were  not 
only  different  but  obviously  inferior. 64 

The  schools  issue  in  the  North-West  became  a  lively  topic  of 

discussion  in  the  press  after  public  reaction  was  aroused  by  developments 

♦ 

in  Manitoba.  It  had  always  been  a  subject  of  some  concern  but  certainly 
not  to  the  degree  that  it  reached  after  the  late  summer  of  1889  when 
Dalton  McCarthy  brought  his  "Equal  Rights"  campaign  to  Manitoba. ^  An 
editorial  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  clearly  states  the  case  for  ’national' 
schools  and,  if  the  ensuing  education  Ordinances  of  1891  and  1892  in  the 
North-West  are  any  indication,  it  represented  the  majority  view. 

f\i± 

uarl  Berger,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  175-176. 

^W.L.  Morton,  Manitoba : 

Toronto  Press,  1967),  p.  244. 
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If  we  desire  to  build  up  a  strong  nation,  having  a 
national  sentiment,  that  will  be  purely  Canadian,  the  work 
must  be  done  in  our  Public  Schools.  Associations  are 
formed  there  that  are  more  binding  than  any  other,  and  a 
united  people  can  only  be  found  by  one  system  of  common 
schools,  where  the  same  course  of  study  is  pursued  by  all, 
and  when  every  child,  no  matter  whether  white,  black,  or  red; 

British,  French  or  German,  can  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
feel  that  if  no  where  else,  in  the  school  at  least,  the 
only  line  of  division  is  that  created  by  merit  and  ability. 

This  is  an  impossibility  in  any  community,  when  there  are 
two  sets  of  schools,  in  many  of  which  the  language  used  in 
one  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  in  another.  Looked  at  from 
a  purely  national,  patriotic,  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  would  infinitely  help  to  create  a 
national  sentiment  to  have  one  set  of  schools,  that  would 
be  purely  national.  .  .  .  What  is  required  in  Canada,  and 
will  yet  prevail,  is  a  purely  national  secular  school  system 
where  the  children  of  the  land  will  be  trained  in  mental 
culture,  and  useful  practical  knowledge. 

This  editorial  is  not  only  important  in  that  it  reflected  a  view  of 

’national'  schools  in  the  context  of  the  North-West,  but  it  also 

revealed  an  insight  into  the  nationalist  philosophy  of  education  as 

discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  school 

was  conceived  as  one  of  the  primary  agents  of  nationalization.  The  view 

was  not  localized  or  peculiar  to  the  Bulletin.  There  were  many  others 

which  expressed  similar  sentiments.  The  Saskatchewan  Times,  for  example, 

was  just  as  forthright  and  adamant  in  a  later  editorial. 

Manitoba  has  shown  a  bright  example  that  we  wish  other 
parts  of  the  Dominion  would  follow.  If  we  are  to  have  useful 
and  loyal  citizens  they  must  be  educated  in  the  principles  of 
loyalty,  without  the  interference  of  any  foreign  influence, 
religious  or  civil.  We  are  subjects  of  the  greatest  Empire  on 
earth,  whose  principles  of  government  are  halloweu  by  the 
highest  and  best  form  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Why  then  should  we  admit  any 
form  of  education  in  our  midst  that  is  calculated  to  belittle 
these  principles,  and  lead  us  into  a  system  of  ignorance  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  Europe  from  time  immemorial?^ 
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The  school  question,  as  the  above  indicates,  was  tied  to  other  impor¬ 
tant  issues  in  'national'  politics,  namely  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  the  position  of  the  French  language  in  the  school  system. 
Both  these  questions,  in  the  Canadian  context,  were  so  closely  related 
in  the  public  mind  that  rarely  was  a  distinction  made  between  them. 

The  Bulletin,  for  instance,  commenting  on  the  Privy  Council's  decision 
in  the  Manitoba  Schools  question,  remarked: 

.  .  .aggressive  Catholicism  is  an  anachronism  which  must 
be  stemmed.  Quebec  must  be  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of 
her  own  laws,  language  and  religion.  If  she  attempts  to 
extend  the  borders  of  her  sacerdotal  influence  she  may  lose 
the  privileges  accruing  to  her  in  her  own  stronghold.  This 
is  an  English  colony  until  it  is  something  else. 68 

The  example  of  the  schools,  as  with  the  other  issues  discussed, 
showed  the  North-West  press,  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  as  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  moulding  of  public  opinion.  The  influence  and  impact  of 
the  press  are  difficult  to  measure,  as  already  intimated,  but  the  role 
it  played  in  presenting  readers  with  certain  views,  expectations,  and 
societal  values  can  hardly  be  dismissed.  The  newspapers  were  the  only 
link  with  the  outside  world  for  most  people  in  the  North-West.  Living 
under  pioneer  conditions  the  residents  were  virtually  isolated  from 
other  contacts  with  'national'  concerns.  It  could  be  said  that  the 
press,  in  a  sense,  had  a  captive  audience  and  it  was  one  of  the  principle 
agencies  through  which  a  national  sentiment  could  crystallize.  It  would 
appear  from  the  selections  quoted  in  this  part' of  the  study  that  a 
certain  crystallization  had  already  begun,  at  least  on  those  issues 
discussed. 

^Edmonton  Bulletin,  August  15,  1892. 
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The  Protestant  Churches  in  the  North-West 

The  concept  of  a  'national'  church  had  never  taken  firm  root  in 
Canada.  The  only  serious  attempt  to  entrench  an  established  church 
was  made  during  the  rule  of  the  "Family  Compact"  in  Upper  Canada.  ^ 

This  attempt  was  thwarted  by  many  factors,  not  the  least  being  the 
other  Protestant  churches.  The  churches,  however,  did  identify  in 
large  measure  with  the  state.  The  best  example  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec.  Its  association  with  the  survival  of 
the  French  culture  in  Canada  has  complicated  the  issue  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  this  country.  The  issue  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  various  countries  and  in  certain 
situations: 

.  .  .it  has  consistently,  although  not  steadily,  demanded 

state  recognition  as  the  official  religion,  state  financial 

support  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiastical  control  of  education 

70 

where  possible.. /u 

Most  of  the  Protestant  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a  positive 
stand  in  the  other  direction.  This  did  not  mean,  as  indicated  above, 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  support  'national'  goals  and  established 
patterns  of  political  development.  In  fact,  the  Protestant  churches  had 
a  more  'national'  orientation  than  the  Catholic  on  the  basis  of  their 
local  organization  and  concept  of  authority.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
international  in  organization  and  concern,  with  a  tightly  controlled 
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David  Earl,  "The  Family  Compact  in  Politics  and  Under  the 
Constitution,"  in  The, Family  Compact:  Aristocracy  or  Oligarchy,  ed. 
David  Early,  (Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Company,  1967),  p.  10. 

^Charles  Merriam,  op .  cit . ,  p.  64. 
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hierarchical  authority  structure.  National  groups  could  more  easily 
influence  a  less  structured  organization  whose  concerns  were  more 
local  and  provincial.  In  the  broader  historical  perspective,  as 
Merriam  points  out,  Protestantism  was  always  closely  identified  with 
nationalism. 

Its  origin  in  fact  was  strongly  nationalistic  and  there 
was  always  a  certain  relation  between  the  new  religion  and 
the  national  state.  The  rebellious  churches  naturally 
sought  protection  from  the  Roman  church  wherever  support 
could  be  found  and  the  nationalist  authorities  were  in  many 
instances  found  to  be  willing  allies.  In  this  sense  Protes¬ 
tantism  has  had  a  much  more  intimate  relationship  with 
nationalism  than  has  the  Roman  church. 71 

The  role  of  the  church  in  the  socialization  process  was  noted 
earlier  in  this  study.  In  a  pioneer  society  where  the  church  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  individual  communities  there 
is  no  reason  to  suggest  this  role  was  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  opportunities,  at  least, 
were  enhanced  by  the  restricted  conditions  of  life.  In  the  North-West 
the  major  protestant  denominations  were  represented  by  the  Methodist, 
Church  of  England  (Anglican),  and  the  Presbyterian  churches.  Other 
churches  were  active  but  their  numbers  were  not  significant.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  primary  task  of  the  church  is  of  a  theological 
nature  but  a  close  examination  of  the  social  and  political  values  of 
these  churches  gives  some  insights  which  are  of  significance  to  the  study. 

The  Methodist  Church 

The  first  missionary  to  come  west  of  Winnipeg  was  an  English 

71 
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Methodist,  Reverend  Robert  Terrill  Rundle.  He  came  at  the  request  of 

72  73 

the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  arriving  at  Edmonton  September  18,  1840. 

His  arrival  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  intimate  association  of 

the  Methodist  church  with  the  Canadian  North-West.  This  association 

is  symbolized  in  such  names  as  Rundle,  the  father  and  son  team  of 

George  and  John  McDougall,  Steinhaur,  Ryerson,and  Woodsworth. 

In  the  early  years  Methodist  activities  were  centered  in  Alberta 
with  Edmonton  as  headquarters.  The  McDougalls  organized  the 

first  Protestant  mission  school  in  1893  at  White  Fish  Lake,  Alberta, 
with  others  following  at  Pakon,  Morley,  and  Calgary. ^  Goldwin  French 
wrote  of  the  Methodists: 

On  one  issue.  .  .the  Methodist  position  was  unambiguous 
.  .  .  .  The  general  outlook  of  the  Methodist  community  was 
aggressively  Canadian.  Perhaps  no  other  Canadian  Protestant 
church  had  so  large  a  body  of  native  leaders  or  had  become 
so  closely  identified  with  Canadian  Society.  Almost  instinc¬ 
tively  Methodists  dealt  with  their  problems  in  what  they 
thought  to  be  Canadian  ways.  Through  their  all  embracing 
organization  the}?-  contributed  to  the  growth  of  national  unity, 
an  end  to  which  they  were  committed  deeply. 76 

The  activities  of  the  North-West  missionaries  and  the  early  Methodist 

missionary  societies  would  serve  to  substantiate  French's  observation. 
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Adam  Short!  and  Arthur  Doughty,  Canada  and  Its  Provinces,  XX 
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The  McDougalls,  Ontario  born,  "were  strongly  nationalist  in  their 

loyalties”  and  anti-American  in  many  of  their  views. ^  John  McDougall 

wrote  of  the  Indian  patriarch,  Peter  Pe-ka-chas-now: 

Rundle,  Woolsey,  Steinhaur  and  my  father  had  been  his 
friends  and  teachers,  and  he  has  never  forgotten  them.  .  .  . 

He  is  a  genuine  nobleman,  as  nature  and  not  caste  has 
turned  them  out,  a  thorough  Briton,  a  staunch  Protestant, 
almost  an  Orangeman  without  knowing  it.^8 

The  sen  carried  on  his  missionary  work  in  the  same  tradition.  In  the 

eulogy  given  at  his  funeral  Dr.  Riddell  of  Edmonton  said: 

.  .  .when  certain  tribes  of  Indians  rose  in  revolt, 
frenzied  by  the  pleadings  of  a  crafty  leader,  the  tribes 
under  the  direction  of  John  McDougall  failed  not  a  whit  in 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Canada  and  the  British  Crown. 

No  Indian  over  whom  John  McDougall  exercised  any  influence 
joined  the  rebels.  .  .  .  The  first  act  of  his  impressive 
life  was  to  give  himself  to  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire . ^9 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  Dominion  government  appointed  McDougall 
as  a  Commissioner  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  Doukhobors,  he  found  that,  "The  national  costumes,  the 
preservation  of  their  language,  and  their  spiritual  and  social 

OQ 

ideals  have  prevented  them  from  becoming  Canadians."  >  His  repu¬ 
tation  for  encouraging  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  Canada  and  the 
Empire  was  undoubtedly  the  deciding  factor  which  motivated  his  appoint- 

_  _  .  .  81 
ment  as  Commissioner. 


^ John  McDougall,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  8-9. 
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The  declared  aims  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada  is  also  revealing: 

To  secure  an  intelligent,  moral,  united  people,  ever 
loyal  to  Great  Britain,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
ties,  this  is  our  aim  in  all  our  home  fields  through  the 
spread  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  truth 
in  nature  and  revelation. 82 

The  Society  was  especially  critical  of  those  who  demanded  language 

rights  for  immigrants.  They  were  called  "Babel- tower-builders"  with 

83 

"proud  and  selfish  ambitions."  In  this  context  Strachan  approvingly 
quotes  an  editorial  from  the  Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  a  Methodist 
journal,  which  condemned  the  Ruthenian  representation  to  the  Manitoba 
government  requesting  their  language  be  taught  in  the  training  school 
at  Brandon  and  Ruthenian  textbooks  be  used  in  the  schools.  The 


editorial  warns  that  the  boldness  of  their  request  clearly  indicates 
the  "disintegrating  forces  that  are  at  work; 

.  .  .  it  should  cause  us  the  more  earnestly  to  insist 
that  those  who  come  to  our  shores  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  our  flag  and  to  adopt  our  language.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  here  without  national  disaster.  The  Union 
Jack  must  fly  over  our  territory  and  our  thousands  of  new 
citizens  must  be  prepared  to  learn,  and  have  their 
children  learn,  the  English  tongue. 

In  Strachan* s  view  it  was  a  question  of  unity  and  loyalty.  The  solution 
adopted  in  some  of  the  Methodist  schools  was  to  forbid  "native" 
languages.  Strachan  quoted  this  example:  "One  little  girl  learned 
very  rapidly  to  speak  English,  for  talk  she  would,  and  Russian  was 
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forbidden."  The  mission  established  among  the  Galicians  in  Alberta 

was  designed  "to  teach  them  to  be  good  Christians  and  good  Canadians. 

The  education  and  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  was  also  the 

concern  of  J.S.  Woodsworth,  the  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the 

87 

West.  In  his  book,  Strangers  Within  Our  Gates,  Woodsworth  expressed 
his  alarm  at  the  social  and  political  implications  at  the  pattern  of 
development  if  it  was  allowed  to  continue  unchecked.  He  claimed  that 


t.86 


"language,  nationality,  race  temperament,  training,  and  all  dividing 
walls"  between  the  "foreigner"  and  the  Canadian  must  be  broken  down. 


88 


A  good  place  to  start  was  with  the  "colony"  or  black  type  of  settlement 
which  tended  to  isolate  large  foreign  communities  from  the  mainstream 


of  Canadian  life 


89 


It  was  the  school,  however,  which  should  be  given 


priority  in  this  task: 


How  are  we  to  break  down  the  walls  which  separate  those 
foreigners  from  us?  First  of  all  comes  the  Public  School. 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  may  -  yes  must  -  be  accomplished  by 
our  National  Schools.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  Canada 
we  have  Separate  School  systems,  and  in  some  provinces,  what 
is  worse  than  a  Separate  School  system?^® 

» 

Another  solution  suggested  by  Woodsworth  was  government  control  of 


89Ibid.  ,  p .  76  . 

88H.L.  Platt,  The  Story  of  the  Years,  1881-1906  (Toronto: 
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"quality"  immigrants.  He  did  not  advocate  that  the  churches,  as  such, 
exert  pressure  in  this  direction  because  of  his  belief  in  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  his  view,  the  individual  Christian 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  immigration  movement: 

.  .  .lest  people  of  various  nationalities,  with  various  and 
conflicting  moral  and  religious  beliefs,  and  social  sentiments, 
should  come  more  rapidly  than  true  assimilation  can  take  place. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  principal  in  view  should  be  so 
much  the  rapid  filling  up  of  this  great  country,  as  the  se¬ 
curing  of  such  a  quality  of  material  that  a  type  of  national 
life  may  be  produced  equal  in  its  intelligence,  as  well  as 
in  its  moral  and  religious  fibre  to  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .^1 

The  mission  of  the  church,  meanwhile,  was  to  assist  in  the  assimilation 

92 

of  these  "strangers  within  our  gates"  who  have  come  from  every  land. 

Any  discussion  relating  to  the  impact  of  the  Methodist  Church  on 
political  and  social  life  in  the  North-West  must,  of  necessity,  include 
the  name  of  Egerton  Ryerson.  He  was  not  directly  associated  with  the 
North-West  but  as  the  leader  of  Methodism  in  Canada  for  twenty-five 
years,  his  influence  on  the  development  of  the  church,  as  a  whole,  was 
considerable.  It  was  particularly  in  the  field  of  education  that  his 
work  had  an  impact  in  the  Territories.  Ryerson,  as  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Ontario,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  that  province.  It  was  this  system,  with  only 

93 

minor  changes,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Territorial  government  in  1892. 


^J.S.  Woodsworth,  Thirty  Years  in  the  Canadian  North-West 
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It  was  a  unique  scheme  for  ’national'  schools,  worked  out  by  Ryerson 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Canadian  church- 


state  relationships.  Elgee  states  his  principles  as  follows: 

1.  Education  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain  arts 
or  knowledge,  but  that  instruction  and  discipline  which 
qualify  persons  to  live  fully  as  members  of  the  civil 
community. 

2.  Educational  systems  should  be  uniform  throughout,  em¬ 
bracing  all  classes  and  denominations,  and  extending 
from  the  common  school  to  the  university.  It  should  be 
supported  by  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  should 
include  compulsory  attendance.  The  method  of  realizing 
these  aims  was  to  entrust  the  decisions  to  local  boards 
of  trustees. 

3.  Religion  is  the  basis  of  education  and  every  public 
school  must  provide  a  place  for  religious  teaching.  His 
system  of  education  was  based  upon  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and,  in  his  view,  no  system  of  popular 
education  will  flourish  which  does  violence  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  churches. 


Ryerson' s  system,  as  it  applied  to  the  North-West,  will  be  examined 
later  in  this  study  but  at  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that  'national' 
schools  in  the  Canadian  context  essentially  means  the  compromise  des¬ 
cribed  above.  Ryerson,  "the  prophet  of  justice,  equality,  and  education, 

one  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  Canada  can  boast,"  through  the  Methodist 

95 

church,  led  the  movement  for  separation  of  church  and  state  in  Canada. 


The  educational  system  he  advocated  was  part  of  that  movement. 


The  Presbyterian  Church 

The  story  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  North-West  is  closely 
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identified  with  James  Robertson,  a  native  of  Scotland.  In  1381 

Robertson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  North-West  Home  Missions, 

96 

a  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1902.  He  took  an  active 

interest  in  educational  affairs  in  Western  Canada  from  the  beginning 

of  his  ministry.  This  interest  was  closely  related  to  the  church 

missions  among  the  immigrants.  His  biographer  claimed  that,  "He  saw 

clearly  that  for  the  future  unity  and  homogeneity  of  the  nation,  the 

97 

great  agencies  were  the  Church  and  the  public  schools."  Robertson 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  national  system  of  public  schools  and  took 
the  position  that  state  funds  should  only  be  used  to  support  non-sec¬ 
tarian  institutions.  He  supported  the  1890  Manitoba  school  legislation 
and,  perhaps  in  reference  to  Riel,  declared  that  "The  dead  hand  has  too 
long  hampered  the  freedom  of  the  living."  He,  like  Woodsworth,  took 
a  dim  view  of  the  "colony"  or  block  pattern  of  settlement  adopted  by 
some  immigrant  groups.  It  was  seen  as  a  threat  to  national  unity  and 
fatal  to  national  development.  His  attempts  to  establish  missions  among 
the  immigrants  was  not  so  much  to  make  them  Presbyterians,  "but  simply 

to  Canadianize  these  peoples  and  to  develop  in  them  the  Christian  ideals 
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held  by  the  Canadian  people."  This  type  of  missionary  activity,  in 
his  view,  was  a  patriotic  exercise. 
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The  identification  of  Christianizing  with  Canadianization  among 
the  Presbyterians  was  not  peculiar  to  Robertson's  thinking.  The  church 
literature  of  the  period  suggests  that  it  permeated  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Reverend  George  Grant,  Principal  of  Queen's  University  and 
outspoken  advocate  of  imperial  federation,  was  perhaps  the  prime  example. 
In  the  West  there  were  also  voices  in  support  of  this  view.  Reverend 
E.  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Regina,  for  example,  suggesting 
how  the  church  could  help  Canadianize  the  foreigner,  considered  it 
"real  foundation  work"  to  surround  and  steep  the  latter  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  atmosphere.  He  thought  it  essential  to  Canada's  future  that  the 
foreigner  be  assimilated  in  this  way. 

This  assimilation  is  the  need  of  the  hour  -  not  an 
assimilation  that  means  the  loss  of  all  native  character; 

Britain  is  complex  and  new  blood  vitalizes  -  but  an 
assimilation  that  mingles  the  best  of  both,  and  that  makes 
for  a  true  nation,  with  the  essentially  British  as  the 
ruling  trait.  And  it  will  be  so,  for  over  850,000  of 
1,200,000  of  our  immigrants  come  from  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 100 

R.G.  MacBeth,  author  of  The  Making  of  the  Canadian  West,  wrote  in 
another  work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada: 

Even  if  all  the  incoming  settlers  were  Anglo-Saxon,  there 
would  be  danger  in  leaving  them  without  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel  for  any  length  of  time.  .  .  .  But  in  our  day  the 
settlers  that  are  pouring  in  are  not  by  any  means  all  of 
our  race,  and  we  need  to  reach  them  at  the  outset.  Of  our 
own  race  are  the  thousands  pouring  in  from  the  British  Isles 
and  the  United  States.  On  the  whole  they  are  desirable 
settlers.  The  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  are  at  home 
under  their  own  flag  and  have  a  generally  wholesome  appre¬ 
ciation  of  British  institutions.  .  .  .  The  Americans  are, 
many  of  them,  repatriated  Canadians,  and  even  where  they  are 


^^E.  Henry,  "Educating  Prospective  Citizens,"  in  Harvests  in 
Many  Lands,  ed.  by  W.S.  MacTavish  (Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1908), 
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not,  the  young  people  soon  get  into  touch  with  the  life  of 
their  adopted  country.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  and  we 
are  kinsmen.  .  .  .101 


The  task  of  steeping  the  foreigner  in  an  "Anglo-Saxon  atmosphere" 
and  giving  him  a  "wholesome  appreciation  of  British  institutions"  which 
many  viewed  as  part  of  the  mission  of  the  church,  was  to  be  shared  with 


the  public  school  system.  As  with  Robertson,  other  Presbyterian 
churchmen  saw  the  school  as  an  important  factor  in  this  process.  Thomas 


Hart,  a  professor  at  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  and  Presbyterian 
minister,  writing  in  the  Queen's  Quarterly  on  the  educational  problems 
of  that  province,  touched  on  this  question. 

The  educational  problem  of  Manitoba  is  both  difficult  and 
important.  Our  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character.  .  .  . 

When  we  consider  that.  .  .almost  one- third  of  the  whole 
population  is  of  other  than  British  origin  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  task  of  unifying  these  diverse  races,  and  making 
them  intelligent  citizens,  English  in  speech,  Canadian  in 
sentiment,  and  British  in  their  loyalty  to  the  empire,  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude . 102 


The  strong  imperial  and  national  sentiment  which  pervaded  the 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  decades  preceding  the  first  World  War  were 


particularly  evident  in  a  speech  given  to  the  Toronto  Empire  Club  by 


the  General  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  Dr.  E.  D. 

103 

McLaren,  in  1905.  McLaren  spoke  on  Canada's  national  aspirations 

and  reminded  his  audience  that  besides  our  vast  material  resources  we 


^^R.G.  MacBeth,  Our  Task  in  Canada  (Toronto:  The  Westminster 
Company,  1912),  pp.  44-45. 
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have  a  rich  cultural  heritage  which  added  to  our  greatness,  "for  let 
us  not  forget:  We  too  are  heirs  of  Runnymede . " ^4  He  envisaged 
"slow7ly  rising  on  this  Western  Hemisphere"  a  greater  Britain  which 
would  be  a  worthy  heir  of  "those  principles  and  traditions  that  have 
made  Britain's  name  a  name  of  honor"  among  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. The  speaker  claimed  that  "almost  without  exception" 
Canadians  recognized  "the  desirable  object  of  a  confederation  of  all 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  globe."  This  goal  could  "best  be 
served  by  our  maintaining  our  present  position  as  an  integral  portion 
of  the  great  British  Empire. He  concluded  with  the  reminder  that 
privileges  bring  responsibilities. 

.  .  .in  every  enlargement  of  our  national  life  and  power 
we  must  recognize  a  summons  to  bear  a  larger  part  of  ’the 
white  man's  burden'  -  to  take  a  larger  part  in  the  moral 
evaluation  and  spiritual  betterment  of  the  whole  human  race.  u/ 

McLaren 's  speech  contained  most  of  the  central  ideas  promoted  by  the 

Imperial  Federationis ts  of  his  day.  It  was  also  a  fair  estimation  of 

the  values,  attitudes  and  goals  considered  important  by  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  particular  context  of  Canada's  political  and  social 

circums  tances . 

The  Church  of  England 

L.G.  Thomas  has  noted  in  a  paper  to  the  Canadian  Historical 
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Association  that  the  "Anglican  missions  in  the  Canadian  West  were 

1  08 

longest  and  most  largely  dependent  on  English  societies  for  support. 
This  financial  dependence  might  well  explain  the  direction  of  Anglican 
thought  with  respect  to  Canada's  national  aspirations.  The  members  of 
this  church,  clerical  and  lay,  who  regarded  it  as  the  "mother-church" 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  looked  on  England  as  the  "mother-country," 
might  be  expected  to  reflect  strong  imperial  sentiments.  A  sermon 
given  by  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Whipple,  to  the  first 
Provincial  Synod  of  Rupert's  Land  in  1875,  underlined  this  thinking. 

He  sought  to  identify  the  Anglican  Church  with  the  civilizing  mission 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "race." 

Brethren,  yours  is  a  missionary  Church.  It  has  been  sent 
by  God  to  reclaim  and  save  these  heathen  races  which  are  such 
in  heathen  sin,  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  a  noble  Christian 
civilization.  ...  In  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  you  are 
feeling  the  first  wave  of  that  incoming  population  which  will 
make  your  country  swarm  with  millions  of  souls.  To  you,  as 
to  us  in  the  United  States,  God  is  sending  the  people  of 
every  tongue  and  clime  and  kin  to  be  fused  into  a  new  race. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  chosen  of  God  to  receive  into 
itself  these  divers  peoples,  and  to  give  them  its  customs  and 
traditions  and  laws.  When  you  remember  that  since  the  Christian 
era  there  have  been  few  such  marked  commingling  of  races,  we 
must  ask  why  our  English-speaking  race  has  been  called  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  this  mission.  I  believe  it  is  because  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  pure  branch  of  the  One  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  church.  .  ,  . ^9 

The  linking  of  the  Church  of  England  with  "British  ideals,  British 
Institutions,  British  government,  British  justice,  British  love  of  fair 
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play"  was  common  to  the  Anglican  Church  literature  of  the  day.H®  It 
was  argued  that  since  these  peculiarly  British  characteristics  were 
based  partly  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  creeds  of  the  church,  the 
sentiments  of  fraternity  evident  in  the  Our  Father,  and  partly  on  the 
traditions  of  the  "race,"  the  Church  of  England  was  the  obvious  vehicle 
to  diffuse  these  "gifts  of  God"  to  the  world. This  "mission  to  the 
world"  was  tantamount  to  identification  with  God's  chosen  people  of  the 
Old  Testament,  discussed  earlier  in  this  study  in  the  context  of  English 


nationalism.  G.A.  Kuhring,  a  Canadian  Anglican  churchman,  suggested 
these  views  in  his  book  discussing  the  church  and  the  immigrant. 

What  in  the  good  providence  of  God  is  the  purpose  of  our 
Great  Empire?  Not  for  ourselves  or  because  of  our  deserts 
has  come  to  us  our  imperial  destiny.  ...  As  with  God's 
ancient  people,  Britain's  election  is  an  election  to  service 
rather  than  privilege.  Her  greatness  has  been  in  her  gift 
to  the  world  of  an  open  Bible,  her  sending  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  her  breaking  the  shackles 
from  the  slave,  her  contribution  of  freedom  and  of  a  demo¬ 
cracy  based  on  an  honest  attempt  at  a  realization  of  Human 
Brotherhood. 

In  Canada  the  bearers  of  these  gifts,  in  the  first  instance,  were 

"the  60,000  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  left  all  their  earthly  possessions, 

endured  cruel  persecutions  and  untold  hardships"  to  lay  the  foundations 
1 13 

of  the  nation.  In  the  West,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the  means 

of  "maintaining  British  influence"  and  holding  the  whole  regions  for 
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Britain.  This  was  "a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  capacity  of 

the  English  race  to  play  the  important  part  in  the  world's  affairs  to 
which  it  has  been  called. The  task  of  the  church,  now  that  the 
land  was  won  for  the  Empire,  was  twofold.  First,  to  consolidate  its 
position  by  claiming  the  immigrant  from  the  mother-country;  and  second, 
to  win  the  immigrants  from  other  lands. 

Archbishop  Machray,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  seeking 
financial  help  from  England  to  establish  St.  John's  College  at  Winnipeg, 
argued  that  the  college  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  "coming  multi¬ 
tude,  this  new  nation  of  white-men,  many  doubtless  of  Anglo-Saxon 

116 

blood."  Canon  Tucker,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society 

of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  claimed  that  the  Church  would 
"infallibly  exercise  a  far  reaching  influence  on  the  national  life"  if 
it  could  but  "claim  our  own"  among  the  immigrants . The  Anglo-Saxon, 
if  he  could  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of  Anglican  life,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  presence  and  witness,  would  make  a  worthwhile  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  tradition  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  devotion  to  the  his¬ 
toric  Church  of  the  "race."  The  immigrant  from  the  mother-country  was 
courted  in  many  ways  by  the  Church.  Some  of  the  ships  carried  chaplains 
and  often  arrangemeiats  were  made  to  have  a  clergyman  meet  them  on  their 
arrival  in  Canadian  ports.  A  card  given  Church  of  England  immigrants 
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contained  the  following: 

Don’t  forget  -  (a)  God  in  your  eagerness  to  get  on 

(b)  The  Old  Country  in  the  New  Land 

(c)  The  Mother  Church  in  its  new  surroundings 

Remember  -  (a)  You  are  now  a  Canadian 

(b)  That  Canada  is  part  of  the  Empire 

(c)  That  the  work  of  the  Church  and  yourself 
is  to  make  it  more  and  more  the  Dominion 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

The  responsibility  to  "rescue"  the  new  arrivals  from  Britain  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  grave  one. 

Taken  in  the  mass,  it  will  largely  determine  whether  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada  is  to  grow  and  develop,  and 
whether  Canada  is  to  become  increasingly  British  in  its 
ideals  and  aspirations . 

The  immigrant  from  other  lands  was  also  a  concern  of  the  Anglican 

Church.  Her  mission  was  to  convert  them  in  the  spiritual  sense,  but 

since  she  was  the  instrument  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "race"  her  obligation 

did  not  cease  with  spiritual  conversion.  There  was  a  further  duty  to 

initiate  the  "foreigner"  into  the  British  traditions  of  freedom  and 

government.  The  motive  was  perhaps  not  altogether  altruistic,  as  Kuhring 

noted,  "If  we  don't  Canadianize  him  and  his,  and  do  it  nicely,  he  and 

120 

his  will  ultimately,  to  coin  an  effective  word,  un-Canadianize  us. 

The  Church,  however,  did  not  seek  to  accomplish  her  goals  single- 

handedly.  She  sought  the  help  of  the  home  and  the  public  school.  Canon 

Tucker  in  a  speech  to  the  Empire  Club,  told  his  audience, 

Above  all.  .  .there  is  something  more  important  than  ships 
or  men  of  war,  more  important  than  trade  and  preference,  and 

1  1  O 
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that  is  the  training  of  citizens,  the  training  of  men  for  the 
nation,  for  the  Empire.  ...  I  want  to  bring  home  to  the 
parents.  .  .this  training  of  your  daughters  and  your  sons  at 
home  for  the  highest  inheritance  of  citizenship  in  the  Empire 
to-day.  .  .  .  There  is  work  for  our  schools  to  train  not 
only  the  intellect  and  character,  but  to  train  all  that  makes 
for  the  full  development  of  citizens,  or  the  highest  type  of 
citizen  -  what  we  call  the  'English  gentleman 1^1 

In  view  of  the  unique  position  which  the  Anglican  Church  per¬ 
ceived  herself  in  Canada,  and  within  the  Empire,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  concerning  her  social  and  political  ideals.  She,  in  fact,  con¬ 
sidered  the  promotion  of  these  ideals  an  obligation  arising  from  her 
peculiar  mission  as  the  historic  Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "race." 

Politics,  Frederick  Haultain,  and  the  North-West 

The  North-West,  as  Thomas  indicated,  was  not  divided  along  party 

122 

lines  in  political  matters,  at  least  at  the  Territorial  level.  The 

representatives  to  the  North-West  Council,  and  later  Legislative 
Assembly,  were  elected  as  individuals  and  local  district  issues  were  as 
likely  to  determine  the  pattern  of  voting  as  Territorial  concerns. 

Those  concerns  were  many  and  varied  to  the  early  settler  who  very  often 
was  dependent  on  his  own  resources  and  immediate  government  action  for 
the  means  of  survival  under  rural  and  pioneer  conditions.  They  included 
unrestricted  choice  of  lands;  security  of  tenure;  reasonably  generous 
timber,  mineral,  and  water  rights;  heavy  immigration;  railways,  respon- 
sible  government;  and,  in  later  years,  provincial  status.  In  any 

Norman  Tucker,  "Canadian  Patriotism,"  Empire  Club  Speeches, 
1910-11  (Toronto:  Saturday  Night  Press,  1911),  pp.  156-157. 
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case,  up  to  1891,  the  elected  members  were  severely  restricted  in  their 

legislative  activities  because  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 

hands  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  that  year  the  Dominion  Parliament 

gave  the  Territorial  Assembly  the  authority  to  run  most  of  its  own 

affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  became  somewhat  less 
,  124 

politicized.  Under  these  conditions  there  emerged  politicians  of 

lesser  or  greater  strength,  depending  on  their  following  in  the  Assembly. 

The  most  outstanding  figure,  however,  to  emerge  in  North-West  politics 

during  the  whole  Territorial  period  was  Frederick  William  Gordon  Haultain. 

Haul  tain,  known  locally  as  "that  little  Englishman"  because  he 

spoke  with  an  "English  accent"  and  "the  tweeds  and  serges  which  he 

125 

affects  are  all  English,"  was  English-born  but  came  to  Canada  at  an 


early  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Montreal  and  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ontario.  Three  years  prior  to  his  election  to  the  North-West 

1  O  £ 

Council  in  1887  he  had  established  a  law  practice  at  Fort  Macleod. 

In  Territorial  politics  he  was  a  non-party  man,  although  he  was  generally 

127 

on  the  side  of  Conservative  politics  at  the  federal  level.  He  made 

his  position  clear  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Regina  Leader  at  the 

height  of  the  autonomy  crisis  in  August  1905: 

I  stand  for  non-party  government  regardless  of  what  any 
political  party  or  both  sides  may  decide.  To  me  the  welfare 
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and  interests  of  this  great  Western  country  are  more,  and 
always  have  been  more  important  than  the  success  or  convenience 
of  any  political  party;  and  if  that  statement  should  be 
questioned,  I  will  refer  to  a  public  career  of  nearly  eighteen 
years  in  these  Territories,  during  which  I  have  guarded  their 
interests,  won  their  work,  and  fought  for  their  rights  as 
honestly,  capably,  and  courageously  as  I  know  how.  28 

Haultain's  ability  and  legal  experience  quickly  made  him  the  "natural" 

leader  in  the  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly.  Walter  Scott,  the 

first  premier  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  writing  in  the  Regina 

Leader,  said: 

The  House  at  once  recognized  Mr.  Haul  tain  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  chief  of  the  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest 
members  in  legislative  experience  as  he  was  also  in  years. 

He  quickly  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  best  debaters  in  the 
House,  and  from  the  very  first  exhibited  abilities,  both 
critical  and  constructive,  of  a  very  high  order.  He  speedily 
developed  what  might  be  termed  political  acumen.  Imperturbable 
always,  with  a  well-trained  legal  mind,  and  having  a  good 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  law  and  of  British  ins ti tutuions , 

Mr.  Haul  tain,  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance  was 
looked  to  as  a  leader  in  the  House  and  in  the  stirring,  ex¬ 
citing,  and  at  times  bitter  events  which  marked  all  the 
sessions,  except  the  initial  one  of  that  Legislative  Assembly, 
he  became  the  chief  spokesman  and  acknowledged  leader,  who 
championed  the  cause  of  democracy  against  the  tenacity  of 
bureaucracy . 129 

130  1 91  » 

In  Thomas'  and  Lingard '  s  i:>1works  Haultain  also  emerges  as  the  most 
influential  politican  in  the  two  major  constitutional  development  in  the 
North-West  during  the  Territorial  period,  namely  responsible  government 
and  provincial  autonomy. 

There  were  other  significant  figures  in  North-West  politics  who 
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made  important  contributions  to  local  government  and  legislative 
debate.  Such  names  as  Ross,  Cayley,  Prince,  Brett,  Mowat,  and  Oliver, 
are  familiar  to  students  of  the  North-West.  The  last-named,  Frank 
Oliver,  played  a  particularly  important  part  in  the  struggle  for  res¬ 
ponsible  government  and  Territorial  affairs  in  general.  He  was,  per¬ 
haps,  outside  of  Haultain,  the  most  widely  known  politician  in  the 
region.  His  reputation  as  the  intrepid  editor  of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin 
and  outspoken  representative  for  that  district  almost  continuously 
since  1883  accounted,  in  part,  for  his  popularity.  Oliver,  however, 
was  overshadowed  by  Haultain' s  control  of  the  North-West  Assembly  and, 
Waddell  claims,  this  was  one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  his  decision  to 
enter  federal  politics. 

His  decision  to  enter  the  federal  field  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  constitutional  battle  in  the  Territorial 
Assembly  was  as  good  as  won.  Responsible  government  needed 
only  the  anticipated  Act  of  1897  to  make  it  legal  as  well  as 
a  practical  reality.  F.W.G.  Haultain,  a  brilliant  political 
personality  and  organizer,  over-shadowed  his  colleagues  and 
dominated  the  Assembly  as  the  first  Premier  of  the  North-West 
administration.  Although,  like  Oliver,  a  firm  exponent  of 
Territorial  non-par tizanship,  he  inclined  toward  Conservatism 
as  Oliver  did  toward  Liberalism.  As  a  rugged  individualist  and 
independent,  Oliver  had  never  served  on  the  North-West  executive. 
Past  events  and  present  circumstances  did  not  promise  him  a 
satisfying  future  in  the  North-West  government,  nor  incline  him 
to  confine  his  continued  struggle  for  North-West  rights  to  the 
Territorial  field. 132 

Oliver's  subsequent  election  to  the  Domion  Parliament  still  permitted 
him  to  play  an  important  role  in  North-West  politics,  particularly  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  1905-1911.  Haultain,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
"dominate"  the  local  political  arena  until  provincial  status  was  granted 
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in  1905.  He  then  continued  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  legislature.  Lingard,  summing  up  Haultain's  years  as  leader  in 
the  Territorial  Assembly,  wrote: 

It  was  regrettable  that  the  achievement  of  provincial  insti¬ 
tutions  resulted  in  the  retirement  of  F.W.G.  Haultain  from 
office.  Throughout  his  eighteen  years  of  public  service,  he 
had  given  brilliant  leadership  in  the  struggle  for  responsible 
government  and  provincial  autonomy.  He  had  contributed  more 
than  any  other  person  to  the  government  of  the  North-West,  and 
had  won  national  fame  by  sheer  merit  and  statesmanlike  and 
shrewd  administration.  ^ 

The  editor  of  the  Toronto  News  wrote  of  the  North-West  in  1905: 

.  .  .at  this  critical  moment,  when  it  is  attaining  its 
political  majority,  we  can  say  that  the  foundations  of  its 
institutions  have  been  well  and  truly  laid,  that  the  local 
Administration,  the  body  of  laws,  the  system  of  laws,  the 
system  of  education,  the  political  habits  which  the  inrushing 
immigrants  find  waiting  for  them  are  safe,  prudent  beyond  the 
point  of  virile  and  confident  young  Western  communities.  To 
Frederick  Haultain,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  singularly 
able  manner  in  which  thoroughly  Canadian  institutions  have 
been  established  in  the  air  of  the  prairies. 134 

In  view  of  the  universal  agreement  to  the  major  role  Haultain  played  in 

North-West  politics,  his  national  "fame,"  his  leadership  qualities,  and 

popular  support,  this  writer  considers  it  important  to  note  his  stand 

on  some  issues,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  this  study. 

One  of  the  chief  issues  which  consistently  came  up  for  discussion 

and  legislation  during  Haultain's  premiership  was  education.  His  major 

contribution  towards  the  establishment  of  the  educational  system  in  the 

135 


Territories  has  been  examined  by  Patterson, 


A  close  study  of  this 
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issue,  however,  reveals  much  about  Haultain's  stand  on  national  and 

Territorial  questions.  In  many  of  his  public  speeches  during  his 

premiership,  and  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Haultain  expressed  his 

concern  for  unity  in  the  country.  The  school  system,  in  his  estimation, 

was  one  of  the  important  agencies  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  In 

a  nomination  speech  at  Yorkton  on  behalf  of  two  candidates  running  for 

the  Legislative  Assembly  he  drew  "loud  cheers"  from  his  audience  when 

he  spoke  on  this  theme.  The  Regina  Standard  reported: 

Haultain  concluded  by  asking  them  to  assist  in  abolishing 
Protestant  and  Catholic  antagonism  in  politics,  education, 
and  social  life,  and  endeavour  to  unite  people  in  one  bond 
of  national  ideas  (loud  cheers). 136 

The  same  paper  quotes  Haultain  as  saying: 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  national  school  system. 

Without  which  we  cannot  have  a  great  nation.  The  Americans 
know  its  value  and  among  them  separate  schools  are  regarded 
as  national  evils. 1^7 

The  national  school  question,  as  intimated  earlier,  was  closely  tied  in 

with  a  host  of  other  issues  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels.  These 

included:  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  separate  schools,  the 

» 

official  status  of  the  French  language,  the  position  of  other  ethnic 
groups  seeking  language  'rights'  and  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the 
schools.  All  were  important  questions  in  their  own  right  but  were  so 
intimately  connected  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  stand  on  one  without 
declaring  a  position  on  the  others.  Haultain,  as  premier  and  Chairman 
of  the  Territorial  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  was  the  central  figure 

1  O  £ 
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in  decisions  of  policy  concerning  them.  His  approach  to  the  problems 
suggested  diplomacy  and  tact  rather  than  crisis  politics.  The  Standard, 
a  constant  critic  of  the  government,  noted  this  aspect  of  Haultain's 
administrative  leadership  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 

.  .  .thanks  to  Mr.  Haultain's  skilful  handling  of  the 
(separate  school)  question,  it  quietly  smoulders  out  of 
sight.  .  .  .  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population, 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  French  language  in 
Canada,  the  fierce  controversy  which  raged  for  years  be¬ 
side  us  in  Manitoba  and  which  eventually  enveloped  the 
whole  Dominion,  would  in  unskilful  or  dogmatic  hands  have 
probably  led  to  the  language  and  school  questions  assuming 
an  acute  aspect  in  the  Territories.  But  Mr.  Haultain's 
cast,  his  mind  and  his  sympathies  -  or  rather  his  absence 
of  sympathies  -  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  coolly 

steer  the  bark  amid  the  rocks  of  creed  and  race  prejudice 
138 

•  •  •  • 


Nevertheless,  Haultain  was  neither  indecisive  or  vague  as  he  held  strong 

personal  views  on  the  policies  to  be  adopted  for  the  future  welfare  of 

the  North-West.  He  stated  publicly  on  several  occasions  that  he 

favoured  national  schools  and  strongly  opposed  the  continuation  of 

separate  schools.  In  a  campaign  speech  in  Pincher  Creek  he  said  he  was 

"thoroughly  opposed"  to  two  systems  of  schools  and  promised  that  he 

139 

would  "work  and  vote  against  it  as  hard  as  possible."  In  a  by- 

election  speech  in  Wallace,  October  1892,  the  Regina  Leader  reported 
Haultain  as  saying  "He  was  greatly  in  favour  of  national  schools  and  was 
not  in  favour  of  separate  schools.  After  the  1892  Ordinance,  which 

brought  the  schools  under  government  control, the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 


^^Ibid.  3  September  19,  1901. 
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sought  its  disallowance,  repeal,  or  amendment.  Haultain  made  his 
position  clear  in  the  following  reply: 

The  responsibility  for  the  general  management  of  our 
schools,  for  the  educational  policy  of  the  Territories, 
and  for  the  expenditure  of  the  school  vote  is  above  and 
beyond  any  sectarian  difference.  Expenditure  and  control 
are  inseparable,  and  so  long  as  schools  continue  to 
receive  government  grants  they  must  be  subject  to  govern¬ 
ment  control . 

He  made  his  position  on  separate  schools  much  more  of  a  public  issue  in 
his  fight  against  the  terms  of  the  1905  Autonomy  Bill.  The  first 
plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Provincial  Rights  Party,  of  which  he  was 
leader  in  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature,  was  National  Schools. 

His  position  on  "language  rights"  were  made  known  in  several 

ways.  It  was  his  motion  in  the  Assembly  which  called  for  its  proceedings 

1^3 

to  be  recorded  and  published  only  in  the  English  language.  He  de¬ 

clared  on  at  least  one  occasion  that  the  North-West  was  "an  English- 
speaking  country"  and  he  was  opposed  to  using  school  time  for  the 
teaching  of  special  languages . On  an  official  visit  to  England  for 
King  Edward's  coronation  in  1902,  he  gave  an  interview  to  the  Manches ter 

I 

Guardian  in  which  he  declared  that,  "Our  educational  system  in  the  North- 

West  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  thoroughly  sound  English  education 

145 

for  every  child."  His  policy  on  language  privileges  was  discussed 
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by  the  Regina  Standard.  It  said,  in  part: 

The  language  question  came  up  at  the  last  session  in  a  some¬ 
what  vexed  form.  Our  foreign-born  fellow  citizens  are  a  very 
important  factor  in  some  of  our  electoral  divisions.  It  is  the 
wish  of  all  to  deal  fairly  and  liberally  with  them.  The  fact 
that  their  native  language  is  dear  to  them  is  fully  realized; 
but  it  is  also  realized  that  this  is  an  English-speaking 
territory,  and  that  while  we  desire  to  make  our  laws  as 
tolerable  as  possible  yet  in  the  last  resort  our  foreign 
friends  must  conform  to  the  laws  and  must  not  expect  that  the 
law  is  to  be  made  to  conform  to  them  in  a  way  which  clashes 
with  Canadian  ideas.  A  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  to 
enable  German,  and  of  course  other  languages  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  where  the  attendance  is  foreign.  Mr.  Haul  tain  hit 
upon  what  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  happy  solution 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Haul  tain  took  the  ground  that  the  average  child's 
attendance  as  a  rule  was  too  short  for  even  a  satisfactory 
grounding  in  English.  He  objected  therefore  to  curtailing  the 
time  already  at  disposal  for  this  purpose  enabling  parents  to 
employ  any  competent  person  to  teach  in  a  foreign  tongue  after 
the  English  curriculum  has  been  disposed  of;  remuneration  of 
this  teacher  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  whose  children  benefited 
by  it. 

The  "solution"  was  considered  "typical"  of  Haul  tain  because: 

In  this  way,  if  there  is  any  strong  desire  for  teaching  to 
be  given  in  the  native  tongue  of  native  children,  the  desire 
could  be  gratified  without  interfering  with  the  existing 
school  sys  tern. 

In  practice,  he  had  removed  the  cause  for  concern  but  had  not  given  them 

♦ 

any  offer  of  direct  help.  Most  immigrants  were  not  in  any  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  legislation. 

The  language  question  will  be  given  further  consideration  in  this 
study  but  Haul  tain's  attitude  and  intentions  are  to  be  noted.  His 
policies  were  generally  in  sympathy  with  those  who  held  that  cultural 
uniformity  was  an  essential  ingredient  to  national  unity.  The  over- 
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whelming  support  which  his  policies  received  from  the  other  members  of 

the  Legislative  Assembly  is  sufficient  indication  that  a  responsive 

chord  was  struck  among  the  members  of  whom  the  majority  were  English- 

speaking  Protestants.  His  "English  only"  resolution,  for  example, 

,  148 

passed  24  to  4.  Majority  support  was  also  found  for  the  school 
Bill  of  1892  which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  national  schools 
under  government  control.  The  observations  of  the  editor  of  the 
Toronto  News  indicate  the  role  that  Haul  tain  played  in  this  development 
and  the  support  he  received  in  the  Territories. 

The  schools  of  the  North  West  are  the  best  in  Canada.  .  .  . 

As  educating  agencies,  politics  apart,  they  are  unexcelled. 

As  political  instruments  for  the  fusing  together  of  diverse 
nationalities  they  are  exceedingly  efficient.  The  North  West 
certainly  is  fortunate  in  having  a  system  which  on  the  one 
hand  ensures  a  particularly  sound  education  to  the  children 
who  in  a  few  years  will  control  its  destinies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  supplies  a  powerful  engine  for  the  welding  of 
extremely  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  common  citizenship. 

The  present  excellence  of  the  school  system  must  be  laid  to 
the  credit  of  Frederick  Haul  tain.  He  had  at  his  back  the  en¬ 
lightened  desire  of  the  men  of  the  WTest  for  education  and 
unity;  he  supplied  the  means. 


Summary 

The  North-West  Territories  figured  prominently,  from  the  beginning, 
in  the  plans  for  building  a  Canadian  nation.  Ironically,  it  had  to 
fight  stiff  political  and  constitutional  battles  against  a  somewhat 
neglectful  and  "colonial-minded"  central  government  for  rightful  recog¬ 
nition  within  the  framework  of  Confederation.  As  a  participant  in  that 
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Confederation  it  inherited  many  of  the  permanent  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  those  who  sought  to  create  a  "new  nationality."  An  attempt 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  problems,  and  those  peculiar  to  its  own 
region,  was  an  interesting  feature  in  the  development  of  the  early 
North-West.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  view  of  this  writer,  the  main  agencies  for  moulding  public  opinion 
in  the  Territories,  the  press,  the  main  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
politicians,  supported  a  Canadian  unity  which  demanded  cultural 
uniformity.  They  emphasized  a  strong  pro-British  bias  and  were 
decidedly  imperial  in  sentiment,  with  an  implied,  if  not  overt,  anti- 
Americanism.  The  identification  with  the  Empire,  British  institutions, 
and  the  superior  Anglo-Saxon  "race"  were  recurrent  themes  which  found 
general  support  from  press,  pulpit,  and  platform.  These  agencies  were 
also  unanimously  agreed  that  the  chief  agency  for  inculcating  and  pre¬ 
serving  these  features  of  Canadian  nationalism  was  'national'  schools. 
Separate  schools  were  tolerated  as  part  of  the  price  for  national  unity. 
In  themselves  they  were  seen  as  divisive  but,  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  it  was  considered  expedient  that  they  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  strict  government  control,  however,  their  "separateness"  was 
greatly  diminished.  The  politicians  who  shared  these  views  established 
such  a  system  and  gave  it  the  means  to  accomplish  its  nationalistic 
ideals.  Hie  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished  is  the  subject  of  the 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  NATIONALISM 


National  Schools  in  Canada 


The  important  role  of  education  in  the  "nationalization”  process 
was  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  In  Canada,  as  a  whole,  there  were  at 
least  three  major  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  strictly  national 
schools  as  described  in  that  chapter.  First,  the  British  North  American 
Act  had  made  education  the  preserve  of  the  individual  provinces.  This 
provision  precluded  any  hope  of  a  uniform  system  of  education  throughout 
the  Dominion  and,  in  practice,  assured  uneven  development  in  each 
province  or  territory.  The  wisdom  of  this  section  of  the  constitution 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  among  educationists.  It  was 
the  diversity  of  systems  which  this  legislation  engendered  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  in  1891.  David 
James  Goggin,  a  former  president  of  the  Association,  made  reference  to 
this  anomaly  at  its  1904  Convention. 

By  the  terms  of  the  British  North  American  Act,  the  control 
of  education  within  each  Province  is  vested  in  the  Government 
of  that  Province.  Accordingly  each  has  worked  out  its  own 
scheme,  fitted  presumably  to  its  own  needs.  Few  question  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  few  students  of  education 
fail  to  see  that  the  plan  has  the  defects  of  its  merits. 

Education  within  the  Province  tends  to  become  parochiaL  in 
spirit,  and  narrow  in  view,  while  the  type  of  citizen  which  it 
is  a  function  of  the  school  to  build  up,  should  have  a  national 
rather  than  a  provincial  outlook.  It  was  mainly  because  of 
this  that  years  ago  a  number  of  us  felt  the  need  of  seme  organ¬ 
ization  that  would  bring  together  in  conference  the  leading 
educationists  of  the  Provinces,  so  that  those  engaged  in  the  same 
calling  should  understand  each  others  aims  and  plans.  .  .  . 


''"David  James  Goggin,  "Reply  to  the  Address  of  Welcome,"  Dominion 
Educational  Convention  Proceedings  (Ottawa,  1904),  pp.  34-35. 
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At  that  same  convention,  the  Chancellor  of  Victoria  College,  Nathaniel 
Burwash,  claimed  that  the  primary  impediment  to  building  a  distinc¬ 
tively  Canadian  character  and  sentiment  was  our  systems  of  education 
which  were  "as  yet  Provincial  rather  than  National." 

Second,  the  British  North  America  Act  provided  that  denomi¬ 
national  schools  which  had  existed,  by  law,  before  1867  were  to  receive 
the  protection  of  the  constitution.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
controversial  provision  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  education.  School 
legislation  in  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  the  North-West 
Territories  give  ample  testimony  to  the  acrimony  caused  by  this  provision 
and  later  attempts  to  adjust  it  to  cover  particular  circumstances. 

Third,  the  temper  of  the  country  demanded  a  non- sec  tar ian, 
rather  than  a  completely  secular  approach,  to  the  developing  educational 
systems.  In  the  Canadian  context  this  compromise  is  often  called  the 
"Ryerson  view."  C.B.  Sissons,  Ryerson's  biographer,  concurred  in  part 
with  Ryerson's  beliefs.  He  summarized  the  dichotomous  position  in  which 
most  Canadians  found  themselves. 

I  accept  the  view  that  the  provision  of  education  is  a 
duty  of  the  state,  perhaps  its  most  important  function.  I 
accept  further  Ryerson's  belief  that  in  the  education  of 
its  youth  the  state  should  seek  to  enlist  the  fullest  co¬ 
operation  from  religious  bodies;  that  amongst  these  there 
exists  a  sufficient  core  of  common  belief  to  permit  a  reli¬ 
gious  atmosphere  in  public  schools  without  the  intrusion  of 
sectarianism;  that  particular  dogma  can  best  be  instilled 
.  .  .in  the  church  and  in  the  home. 3 

Chancellor  Burwash,  in  the  address  already  quoted,  considered  that  a 


2 

Nathaniel  Burwash,  "National  Education,"  Ibid . ,  p.  46. 

O 

C.B.  Sissons,  Church  and  State  in  Canadian  Education  (Toronto: 
Ryerson  Press,  1959),  p.  v. 
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true  Canadian  national  education  must  be  "pervaded  by  the  moral  and 
religious  spirit"  but  not  "sectarian  or  dogmatic."^  The  premier  of 
the  North-West  Territories  believed  that  sectarian  schools  tended  to 
divide  rather  than  unite  and  dogma  should  be  confined  to  the  home, 

Sunday  schools,  and  the  churches.^  In  Canada,  therefore,  constitutional 
difficulties  and  popular  sentiment  demanded  a  definition  of  national 
schools  which  conformed  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  country.  This 
definition  was  to  include  both  sectarian  and  non-sectarian  schools; 
supported  by  their  respective  tax  payers  but  controlled  by  the  individual 
provincial  governments;  free;  compulsory;  universal;  and  patriotic. 

State  Control  of  Education  in  the  North-West 

The  particular  development  of  the  educational  systems  in  the 
various  Canadian  provinces  is  not  of  concern  to  this  study.  In  the 
North-West  Territories  the  introduction  of  national  schools  had  been 
impeded  by  the  provisions  of  the  North-West  Territories  Acts  of  1875  and 
1877.  As  already  noted,  these  Acts  made  allowances  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  schools  and  for  French  as  an  official  language.  Subse¬ 
quently,  when  the  first  School  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  North-West 
Council  in  1884,  it  was  modelled  on  the  dual  system  of  Quebec  and  the 
one  currently  operating  in  Manitoba.  This  system,  although  given  state 
support,  granted  control  of  the  schools  to  a  Board  of  Education  composed 
of  an  equal  representation  of  appointed  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
members,  undoubtedly  reflecting  the  religious  make-up  of  the  Territorial 

^Nathaniel  Burwash,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

^Macleod  Gazette ,  February  12,  1891. 
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population.  The  Board,  as  a  whole,  exercised  general  control  over 

the  school  system  but  the  two  religious  groups,  sitting  separately, 

had  extensive  powers.  Each  had  independent  control  over  discipline, 

general  regulations,  books  and  equipment,  teacher  certification,  and 

£ 

appointment  of  inspectors.  This  Ordinance  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  retrieve 
the  wide  powers  the  1884  Ordinance  had  given  the  churches.  In  1885,  for 
instance,  there  was  "An  Ordinance  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  as  Amended, 
the  School  Ordinance  of  1884. It  reduced  the  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Education  to  five,  from  the  original  twelve.  There  were  now  only  two 
Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  members  who,  with  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  comprised  the  whole  Board.  The  new  Board  retained  the 
authority  to  appoint  inspectors,  arrange  examinations,  grade  and  license 

O 

teachers,  and  conduct  school  examinations.  Commenting  on  the  revised 

powers  of  the  Board,  Patterson  noted: 

The  change  evident  in  the  School  Ordinance  of  1885  as 
compared  with  that  of  1884,  marks  the  first  step  in  a 
general  secularization  movement  that  characterized  early 
Territorial  education. 9 

This  trend  became  even  more  pronounced  with  succeeding  Ordinances. 
In  1886  the  Council  passed  an  amendment  described  as  "fatal"  to  the 
organization  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  school  districts  in  the  North- 

^Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1884,  Ch.  5,  Art.  3, 

7Ibid. ,  1885,  Ch.  3. 

8Ibid . ,  1885,  Ch.  3,  Art.  1. 

^R.S.  Patterson,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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West.^  r^e  amendmen{-  obviated  the  necessity  to  designate  public 
school  districts  as  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  and,  more  signi¬ 
ficantly,  legislate  that  separate  schools  could  only  be  organized  "by 
a  minority  of  the  rate  payers  within  the  limits  of  an  organized  public 
school  district."^  Thus,  in  effect,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted 
to  organize  only  if  there  was  a  public  school  district  already  estab¬ 
lished,  or,  if  they  made  up  the  majority  in  an  area.  The  Ordinance 
further  specified  that  a  public  school  district  which  was  not  desig¬ 
nated  as  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  would  be  declared  non¬ 
sectarian.  These  districts  were  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
whole  Board.  There  were  now  three  central  educational  authorities  in 
the  Territories  --  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole  Board  for 
the  non-sectarian  schools.  In  1887  equal  representation  on  the  Board 
was  changed;  its  membership  was  increased  from  five  to  eight  but  the 
Protestants  were  given  five  representatives.  The  heavy  influx  of 
Elnglish-speaking  settlers  from  the  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  Ontario,  was  beginning  to  have  a  decided  influence  on  North 
West  affairs.  The  gradual  consolidation  of  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  and  the  Board  in  general  continued  until 
the  informal  granting  of  responsible  government  to  the  Territories  in 

■^Letter  written  to  Archbishop  Tache  of  St.  Boniface  by  A.E. 
Forget,  secretary  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  March  1,  1894.  Copy  may 
be  found  in  School  Laws  and  Other  Educational  Matters  in  the  North-West 
Territories  (Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1894),  p.  65. 

^Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1886,  Ch.  10,  Art. 

4  and  12. 


^Ibid .  ,  Ar t .  5 ,  6 . 
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1891.  The  pace  of  this  consolidation  was  now  considerably  accele¬ 
rated.  In  the  following  year  an  Ordinance  was  introduced,  and  passed, 
giving  the  state  complete  control  of  education  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  1892  Ordinance,  which  became  law  on  December  31  of  the  same 
14 

year,  replaced  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  new  body  consisted  of: 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Commi ttee ,  ^  and  four  persons, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Protestants  and  two  Roman  Catholics, 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  .  .  .and 

one  of  the  said  Executive  Committee,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  said 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  appointed  members  shall 
have  no  vote,  and  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  shall  provide.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  several  provisions  of  the  1892  Ordinance. 
The  new  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  a  political  body.  It  was,  in 
effect,  the  now  powerful  Executive  Committee  with  Haultain  as  its 
chairman.  He,  with  one  other  member  of  that  Committee,  formed  a 
quorum.  It  could  make  regulations  on  a  wide  range  of  educational  matters 
without  the  restrictions  of  government  approval  of  its  actions  and  was 
only  to  meet  when  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. The  powers  of 
the  Council  included  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent,  who  was  also 


“^Statutes  of  Canada,  54-55,  Viet.,  c.  22(1891). 

^Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Second  Session,  1892. 

^This  body  was  created  in  1891  and  its  duty  was  to  aid  and 
advise  in  the  government  of  the  Territories  with  respect  to  matter  of 
finance  as  provided  by  the  amending  North-West  Territories  Act,  1891. 
Haultain  was  made  Chairman  of  this  committee  and  thereafter  designated 
"Premier."  C.  Cecil  Lingard,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  6-7. 
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Ordinance  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1892,  Ch.  22,  Art.  5. 
17Ibid . ,  Art.  7. 
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to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Council;  the  setting  up  of  a  board  of 
teacher-examiners  consisting  of  two  or  more  members;  the  establishment 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  schools  and  the  duties  of 
teachers;  the  selection  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  all  public  and 
separate  schools;  the  regulation  of  teacher  certification;  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  all  cases  of  appeal  arising  from  decisions  of  trustees  or 
inspectors;  the  making  of  any  provisions  that  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
any  exigencies  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Ordinances;  drawing 
up  and  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  in- 

18 

spectors  who  were  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council . 

They  were,  indeed,  broad  powers  and  sounded  a  new  note  in  relations 
between  church  and  state  in  the  North-West.  The  role  intended  for  the 
church  in  this  reorganization  was  indicated  by  its  non-voting  advisory 
position.  A.E.  Forget  ,  who  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
advisors,  said  that  this  Ordinance  was  an  expression  of  "venom  long 
accumulated."  He  claimed  that  Haultain  manipulated  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  and  "imposed"  the  Ordinance  "without  mercy. The  role  of 
the  advisors  was  further  deemphasized  in  practice  as  they  were  only  once 

20 

invited  to  Council  meetings  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation. 

The  Ordinance  confirmed  that  separate  schools  could  only  be 

2 1 

established  in  districts  where  a  Public  School  had  already  been  organized.  L 


18 

19 
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Ibid. 

Forget  to  Tache 
Caron  to  Tache, 


p.  66,  supra, 
op.  cit. 


n. 


10. 


Ibid.,  Art.  32;  also  supra,  n.  11. 
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These  schools,  however,  were  to  remain  'separate'  in  name  only  for 
the  Ordinance  further  stipulated  that  Separate  School  Districts  were 
"to  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and  method  of  government"  as 
the  Public  School  Districts. 22  pt  also  declared  that: 

No  religious  instruction  such  as  Bible  reading  or 
reciting,  or  reading  or  reciting  prayers  (except  as.  herein¬ 
after  provided),  or  asking  questions  or  giving  answers  from 
any  catechism,  shall  be  permitted  in  any  School  in  the 
Territories,  from  the  opening  of  such  School  at  nine  o' 
clock  in  the  forenoon,  until  one  half  hour  previous  to  the 
closing  of  such  School  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  time 
any  such  instruction  permitted  or  desired  by  the  Trustees 
may  be  given. 23 

A  "conscience  clause"  was  added  which  gave  permission  for  any  child  to 

leave  the  classroom  when  instruction  commenced;  or  of  remaining  without 

0  / 

taking  part  if  the  parents  or  guardians  so  desire. 

The  definition  given  to  public  and  separate  schools  in  the  new 
Ordinance  is  also  significant.  Both  were  defined  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  schools  "for  pupils  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  elements  of  an  English  and  commercial 

p  c 

education."  It  eliminated  French  as  a  language  of  instruction.  The 
High  Schools  were  to  be  non-sectarian  and  the  Council  could  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  Department  in  any  Union  School.  Compul¬ 
sory  attendance  was  legislated  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twelve  years.  Trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 


^^Ibid. ,  Art.  36. 

23 ibid. ,  Art.  85 . 

2^lbid . ,  Art.  167. 

23prdinance  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1892,  Ch.  22,  Art.  4. 
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could  appoint  a  truant  officer  ’’with  police  powers"  to  enforce  this 
article  of  the  Ordinance.  The  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  enforce 
the  Articles  of  the  Ordinance  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  included  such  sensitive  areas  as  textbook 
selection,  teacher  certification  and  inspection  of  schools.  The  choice 
of  Superintendent  would  be  an  important  one  because  the  Chairman,  with 
all  his  other  duties,  would  have  to  depend  on  the  former  to  virtually 
take  charge  of  the  school  system.  His  aides,  in  turn,  were  the  in¬ 
spectors  who  were  given  precise  duties  and  were  directly  responsible 
to  the  Superintendent.  Their  duties  included  the  following: 

(a)  To  visit  schools  and  examine  students  as  to  proficiency 
in  their  studies. 

(b)  To  ensure  that  only  prescribed  texts  are  in  use. 

(c)  To  make  full  reports  to  the  Superintendent  on  schools 
visi ted . 

(d)  To  check  attendance. 

(e)  To  inspect  teachers  certificates.  ° 

The  teacher  had  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  good  moral  character 

» 

before  obtaining  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  certificate  required 

the  signature  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  although  it  was  granted 

27 

by  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  1892  Ordinance  had  given  the  government  control  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  North-West  Territories.  This  step  is  a  sine 
qua  non  to  the  nationalization  process.  Without  this  centralization 


26Ibid. , 

Art. 

91. 

27Ibid. , 

Art. 

168. 
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it  is  virtually  impossible  to  organize  a  uniform  system  and  impose  it 
throughout  a  country.  Haultain's  speech  asking  for  assistance  to 
abolish  sectarian  antagonism  in  "politics,  education,  and  social  life" 
had  taken  a  giant  step  with  this  Ordinance.  ft  remained,  with  some 
amendment,  the  basic  form  of  the  system  which  was  made  into  a  special 
department  of  the  government  in  1901.  In  that  year  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  was  replaced  by  the  Department  of  Education  with 
Haul  tain,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  appointed  Chief 
Commissioner  (or  Minister).  The  control  of  education  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  government  department  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly. 
The  transition  from  the  denominational  dual  Board  of  1884  to  a  state 
controlled,  and  supported,  Department  was  completed.  The  only  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  church  presence  was  an  Education  Council  which  had  a 
denominational  flavour  but  ineffectual  because  of  its  advisory  status. 
The  separate  schools  remained  but,  as  Haultain  admitted  in  later  years 
in  giving  an  explanation  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 

his  political  activities,  he  had  "administered  the  separateness  out  of 

2  8 

the  separate  schools."  The  loss  of  control  over  the  appointment  of 
inspectors,  teacher  certification,  and  selection  of  textbooks,  would,  as 
the  Catholics  so  often  claimed,  make  the  schools  separate  in  name  only. 
Education  in  the  North-West  Territories  was  now  legally  organized  as  an 
instrument  which  the  state  could  use  to  maintain  itself  and  to  progress 
towards  its  national  ends. 


Recorded  interview  with  Haultain,  August  8,  1931,  Assiniboia 
Club,  Regina.  Writer  found  it  among  Haultain  papers  held  by  Dr.  R.S. 
Patterson,  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton.  Also  see  C.  Cecil 
Lingard,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  159  and  247. 
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Charles  Merriam  claims  that  in  most  states: 

.  .  .the  traditional  national  inheritance  takes  the  reasoned 
form  of  an  ideology,  a  form  of  political  theory,  expressing  the 
political  credenda  of  the  political  community.  Thus  there  is 
a  French  ideology  in  which  is  expressed  the  basic  political 
doctrines  of  the  French;  another  for  Germany,  and  another  for 
each  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  Russia  the  central 
theme  will  be  communism;  .  .  . in  England  monarchy  modified  by 
democracy.  .  .  .  But  the  theory  will  also  contain  national 
attitudes  toward  various  phases  of  the  governmental  process 
.  .  .  .  And  in  each  nation  there  will  be  constructed  a  series 
of  preferences  or  aversions  and  special  achievements  in  the 
field  of  governmentalism,  which  are  handed  on  as  the  heritage 
of  the  political  community  to  posterity. 29 

In  the  North-West,  and  indeed  in  most  of  Canada,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  emphasis  on  unity  during  this  period  was  a  national  attitude  towards 
the  governmental  process  as  it  dealt  with  education.  The  school,  it 
was  argued,  should  be  used  to  support  this  particular  goal  of  the  state. 
Premier  Haultain  realized,  as  has  been  noted,  that  unity  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  area,  confronted  with  pioneer 
conditions,  an  imported  citizenry  accustomed  to  different  forms  of 
government,  varying  traditions,  and  speaking  many  different  languages, 
was  not  conducive  to  national  unity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
school  was  viewed  as  a  most  important  agency  for  nationalization.  The 
point  was  emphasized  by  George  Bryce  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1910.  Bryce,  choosing  as  his  topic, "The 
Canadianization  of  Western  Canada,"  called  the  public  school  "the  great 
national  unifier"  and  recognized  its  importance  "as  the  agency  for 
building  up  an  united  and  powerful  state."  He  continued: 

All  the  provinces  of  western  Canada  have  looked  at 
education.  .  .as  a  most  important  agency  in  unifying  our 


29 


Charles  Merriam,  op.  cit.-,  pp.  24-25. 
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people.  The  one  fact  that  the  English  language  is  taught  in 
our  schools  of  every  class  is  a  proof  of  this.  ...  In 
these  schools  where  children  of  foreigners  were  taught  in 
Manitoba_  the  children  sing  the  patriotic  songs  of  Britain 
and  Canada,  and  over  every  public  school  in  Manitoba  the 
Union  Jack  is  hoisted  on  every  school  day.  The  reading 
books  in  all  of  the  provinces  are  full  of  patriotic  selec¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  honor  more  regarded  by  these  young 
foreigners.  .  .than  to  be  called  Canadians.  These  diverse 
nations  are  forming  one  nation.  .  .  . 

If  Ontario.  .  .has  become  so  loyal,  and  so  true,  shall  not 
we  as  a  nation  lift  up  our  banners  and  stand  as  steadfast 
British  Canadians  from  Sydney  to  Victoria.  Hear  the  words  of 
our  late  Laureate  and  we  may  read  into  them  any  kind  of 
Imperialism  we  wish:- 

"Shall  we  not  through  good  or  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still? 

Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 

'Sons,  be  welded,  each  and  all, 

Into  one  Imperial  whole. 

One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne. '"30 

Separate  schools  and  special  language  privileges  from  this 
perspective  would  tend  to  divide  rather  than  unite  and  government 
policies  which  encouraged  the  former  were  to  be  avoided.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable  that  the  school,  as  the  principle  agent  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  culture,  should  be  a  national  system  under  public  control  and 

t 

direction.  Wiggan's  observation  with  respect  to  the  United  States  had  a 
parallel  in  the  North-West.  She  wrote: 

It  early  became  clear  that  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  to  develop  behaviours,  attitudes,  and  values  which 
could  be  called  common,  some  agency  was  going  to  have  to  take 
the  initiative  in  promoting  a  set  of  universal  mores  and  folk¬ 
ways.  For  this  task  political  leaders  and  educators  selected 
the  school  and  in  early  national  history,  the  common  school.  3*- 


■^George  Bryce,  "The  Canadianization  of  Western  Canada,"  Pro¬ 
ceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1910,  IV 
(Toronto,  1911),  pp.  LI-LVII. 
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G.A.  Wiggin,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
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The  Language  Issue  in  North-West  Schools 

The  importance  of  a  common  culture  in  the  development  of 
national  consciousness  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  A 
common  language  spoken  by  all  the  elements  in  a  nation's  population  is 
considered  the  ideal  by  those  who  stress  cultural  nationalism.  The 
examples  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Prussian 
nationalists  have  been  cited  in  this  respect.  The  problem  of  duality 
in  Canada  presented  an  obstacle  to  cultural  uniformity  and  in  the 
North-West  duality  was  in  "danger"  of  entrenchment  in  virtue  of  the 
1877  North-West  Territories  Act  and  the  School  Ordinance  of  1884.  The 
latter  more  by  implication  than  through  explicit  legislation.  In  1884 
no  reference  was  made  to  language  but  since  most  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Territories  were  French-speaking  the  language  of  instruction  in  their 
schools  was  French.  It  was  also  another  feature  of  Catholic  schools 
which,  according  to  Forget,  helped  to  preserve  their  distinctive 

O  O 

character.  The  Ordinance  of  1892,  however,  took  measures  to  legislate 
"distinctiveness"  out  of  the  North-West  school  system  and,  thus,  out  of 
the  Territories. 

The  language  clause  in  the  Ordinance  read  that, "It  shall  be  per¬ 
missible  for  the  Trustees  of  any  School  to  cause  a  primary  course  to  be 

33 

taught  in  the  French  language."  It  was  intended  to  reduce  French  from 
a  language  of  instruction  to  a  subject  of  instruction.  The  Education 
Bill,  introduced  by  Daniel  Mowat,  included  this  provision  only  after  a 

O  O  X 

J  Forget  to  Tache,  p.  65,  supra,  n.  10. 

33 

Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1892,  Ch.  22. 
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long  and  bitter  debate.  Mowat  argued  that  the  diversity  of  peoples 
settling  in  the  North-West  demanded  an  Engl  ish- only  policy.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  true  feeling  of  patriotism  was  contingent  on  everybody 
speaking  the  one  language.  ^  The  clause  immediately  became  the  center 
of  controversy  among  the  French-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  the  federal 
government,  and  the  Territorial  Assembly,  but  it  stood  as  passed  in 
1892.  The  only  change  which  took  place  after  that  date,  to  1905,  was 
in  response  to  a  German- speaking  group  requesting  permission  to  use 
their  language  in  the  schools.  Haul  tain's  handling  of  this  request  was 
reflected  in  the  School  Ordinance  of  1901,  and  already  noted  in  this 
study.  A  school  board  was  now  permitted  to  give  instruction  in  other 
languages  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  regular  school  instruction 
and  the  interested  parties  were  prepared  to  pay  the  extra  cost.  The 

new  Department  of  Education,  however,  was  to  oversee  its  operation  and 

35 

make  regulations  for  such  instruction. 

This  marked  a  drastic  change  from  1884  when  French  was  on  an 
equal  basis  with  English,  and  other  languages  did  not  have  any  legis¬ 
lative  protection.  The  year  1892  saw  French  severely  restricted  in  use 
to  a  mere  primary  course  and  in  1901  the  other  languages,  in  effect,  were 
put  on  the  same  footing.  It  is  true  that  it  was  still  permitted  to 
teach  French  as  a  subject,  but  only  if  the  trustees  of  a  school  agreed. 
There  was  no  regulation  which  absolutely  required  its  inclusion  in  the 
curriculum  as  was  the  case  with  English.  These  regulations,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Ordinances  with  respect  to  education,  were  reinforced  by 

^Regina  Leader,  August  18,  1892. 

■^Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1901,  Ch.  29,  Art.  136. 
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the  "official”  Territorial  government  sentiment  towards  French  in  its 
own  Assembly.  In  January  1892,  just  two  months  after  the  required 
time  limit  which  Ottawa  imposed  on  the  Assembly  to  make  a  decision  on 
retaining  French  in  its  proceedings,  it  decided,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  to  record  and  publish  "in  the  English  language  only."^  The 
imposition  of  these  language  restrictions  by  the  dominant  English- 
speaking  Protestant  majority  served  notice  to  the  minority  groups  that 
attempts  to  preserve  their  cultural  distinctiveness  would  not  receive 
outright  government  encouragement  through  the  sanction  of  legislative 
protection.  The  minor  concessions  already  made  would  be  more  than 
neutralized  by  the  emphasis  on  English  language,  literature,  compo¬ 
sition  and  history  in  the  school  curriculum  which  will  be  examined 
later  in  this  study. 

David  James  Goggin,  Superintendent  of  Education 

The  most  significant  step  towards  education  for  nationalism  was 
taken  in  the  North-West  Territories  in  1892,  namely  state  control.  It 
was  one  thing,  however,  to  introduce  legislation  providing  for  such  a 
system,  but  it  was  quite  another  to  effect  it.  This  task,  in  large 
measure,  fell  to  the  man  selected  as  the  new  Superintendent  of 
Education  and  Director  of  Normal  Schools,  David  James  Goggin.  His 
administrative  career  in  the  North-West  has  been  documented  elsewhere. ^ 
This  investigator  will  concentrate  on  the  ideas  which  motivated  his 

^ ^Regina  Leader,  January  22,  1892. 

■^A.  Selinger,  "The  Contributions  of  D.J.  Goggin  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  the  North-West  Territories  1893-1902."  (Unpub¬ 
lished  Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1960). 
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activities  in  the  field  of  education,  especially  as  they  have  a 
bearing  on  the  main  objective  of  this  work.  An  examination  of  his 
ideas  is  important  because  Goggin  played  a  prominent  role  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  school  system  in  the  North-West  during 
these  formative  years.  The  estimation  of  his  work  by  James  Calder,  an 
associate,  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  that  role.  On 
Goggin' s  retirement,  Calder  wrote: 

For  more  than  nine  years  he  had  been  closely  identified 
with  the  educational  growth  and  development  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  while  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  it  may 
be  said  that  his  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  educational 
development  of  Western  Canada. 38 

These  sentiments  were  also  held  by  Premier  Haul  tain  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  induced  Goggin  to  come  to  the  North-West.  In  Haultain's 
papers  there  is  a  rough  draft  of  a  speech  which  was  obviously  intended 
for  delivery  at  a  farewell  function  for  Goggin.  It  suggests  both 
Goggin' s  close  relationship  with  Haultain,  and  the  significant  part  he 
played  in  North-West  education. 

For  9  or  10  years  I  had  Dr.  G  [oggin ~  as  principal  techni¬ 
cal  adviser  and  no  man  ever  had  a  better  or  more  competent 
guide,  counsellor,  philosopher  and  ,  may  I  add  ‘ ,  friend. 
Through  him  and  with  his  advice  and  assistance  the  foundations 
were  laid  -  you  know  what  the  superstructure  is.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  attempt  to  say  how  much  we  owe  to  Dr.  G  oggin's. 
knowledge,  skill,  executive  ability  and  ,  may  I  add  f,  ] 
supreme  gift  of  tact. 39 

Goggin  represented  the  new  age  of  education  in  the  North-West, 
that  of  the  professional  educator.  He  was  Ontario  born  and  a  product 


^Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  North -West 
Territories  (Regina:  Government  Printers,  1902),  p.  16. 

19 

Rough  draft  of  speech  found  among  Haultain  Papers.  See  note 
28  of  this  chapter. 
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of  their  public  schools  as  student,  teacher,  and  high  school  principal. 

Since  1884,  he  served  as  principal  of  the  Manitoba  Normal  School, 

40 

Winnipeg.  A  known  advocate  of  national  schools,  and  a  regular  guest 

at  teachers'  conventions,  Goggin  was  not  an  unknown  to  politicians  and 

educators  in  the  North-West.  He  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 

Regina  and  Central  Assiniboia  Teachers'  Convention  held  at  Qu'Appelle 
41 

in  1891,  and  at  the  Moose  Jaw,  Regina,  and  Central  Assiniboia 
Convention  the  following  year  in  Regina.  The  latter  was  described  as 
"The  largest  meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  Territories."  In 
his  speech  at  the  Qu'Appelle  Convention,  Goggin  declared: 

While  the  church  was  in  the  ascendant,  education  was 
modelled  in  accordance  with  religious  needs.  Now  that  the 
state  is  in  the  ascendant  we  may  expect  education  to  be 
moulded  more  in  accordance  w7ith  political  -  I  mean  the  word 
in  the  best  sense  -  needs.  The  church  to  do  its  share  in 
educating  the  child  must  adapt  itself  to  the  changed 
order  of  things.  She  may  not  teach  religion  in  the  schools 
but  she  may  -  nay,  she  must  -  see  that  a  religious  spirit 
pervades  the  schools. ^ 

At  the  Regina  meeting  he  noted  that  the  three  "proper  training  insti¬ 
tutes"  were  "the  home,  the  state,  and  the  church. The  Regina 
S tandard,  an  advocate  of  national  schools,  made  a  significant  comment 
on  Goggin' s  appointment  which  would  suggest  that  his  views  and  inten¬ 
tions  were  well  known.  The  editor  declared  that,  "Under  Mr.  Goggin 


Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  ed.  by  J.H.  Morgan 
(Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1898),  p.  452. 

^Regina  Leader,  November  24,  1891. 

^Ibid .  ,  November  7,  1892. 

^Ibid.  ,  November  24,  1891. 

^Ibid.  ,  November  7,  1892. 
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there  will  be  in  a  short  time  reasonable  uniformity  and  harmony  per¬ 
vading  the  whole  system. "* * * 4^ 

The  new  Superintendent  was  essentially  a  Canadian  nationalist  in 
the  imperialist  tradition.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 

A  £ 

and  lay  secretary  of  the  Anglican  synod  of  Rupert's  Land;  a  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons;^  and  a  member  of  the  British  Empire  Club 

AO 

from  its  beginning.  The  object  of  the  last  mentioned  was  "the 

49 

advancement  of  the  interests  of  Canada  and  a  United  Empire."  In  1908 
he  was  elected  its  president. ^  A  later  president  and  former  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario,  the  Honourable  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  a  close 
associate  of  Goggin's,  described  him  as  "a  great  Canadian  and  a  British 
patriot"  who  was  very  active  in  the  Empire  Club  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
promote  its  spirit. His  son,  Victor,  in  a  talk  to  the  Club  in  1941, 
substantiated  this  claim. 

The  Empire  Club  was  part  of  home  to  my  father.  His  many 
friends  in  the  Empire  Club  were  part  of  the  best  in  life  to 
him.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Empire  Club  were  his  pride  and 
served  as  part  recompense  for  a  long  life  devoted  to  public 
service . 

» 

^Regina  Standard,  March  10,  1893. 

^Canadian  Men  and  Women,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  452. 

47 Ibid. 

4^Ibid . ,  loc .  cit . ,  p.  320. 

4°Ibid . ,  p.  1. 

"^Empire  Club  Speeches  1908-09  (Toronto:  Saturday  Night  Press, 
1909),  p.  3. 

^Empire  Club  Speeches  1940-41  (Toronto:  T.H.  Best  Printing, 
1941),  p.  129. 

52 

'Victor  Goggin,  "Yesterday  and  To-Day  in  America,"  Ibid. ,  p.  130. 
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Goggin  was  also  a  member  of  the  National  Club  and  the  Albany  Club, 

5  3 

both  of  Toronto.  These  clubs  were  known  for  their  nationalist  and 

imperialist  views .  The  former  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Canada 
54 

First  movement  and,  the  latter,  the  successor  to  the  United  Empire 
Club. ^  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  foundation  of  the 

r  fi 

Dominion  Educational  Association  in  1891.  °  This  Association,  as 
already  intimated,  sought  to  make  a  contribution  to  national  unity  by 
giving  national  perspective  to  an  otherwise  provincial  education  system. 
This  primary  objective  was  clearly  stated  in  the  inauguration  address 
of  the  Association's  first  president,  George  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario.  Ross  said: 

The  question  we  ask  ourselves  to-day  is:  'Are  we  going 
to  be  provincial  in  our  education  or  are  we  going  to  be 
national?'.  ...  I  fear  we  are  obliged  to  say  the  con¬ 
federation  is  not  as  solidifed  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
we  (at  least  in  Ontario)  do  not  reach  out  with  aspirations 
stretching  east  and  west  towards  that  national  life  which 
must  be  a  unity  if  it  is  going  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

And  when  that  national  life  has  been  felt.  .  .by  every  teacher 
in  Canada.  .  .let  us  try  and  do  what  the  politicians  have  not 
yet  done,  what  public  sentiment  has  not  done,  viz.:  to  bind 
together  the  twenty  thousand  teachers.  .  .and  through  them 
declare  to  the  world  that  Canada  is  not  divided  into  provin¬ 
cial  ideas,  but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Provinces  are 
united  into  one  harmonious  whole.  I  verily  believe.  .  . 

that  twenty  thousand  strong  with  that  patriotic  spirit  which 
should  burn  in  your  minds  -  you  will  so  solidify  and  unite 
the  people  of  this  country  that  this  land  will  be  dearer  to 
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Canadian  Men  and  Women,  op .  cit . ,  p.  452. 

~^Carl  Berger,  op.  cit. ,  p.  70. 

55jesse  Edgar  Middleton,  The  Municipality  of  Toronto:  A  History 
(Toronto:  Dominion  Publishing  Company,  1923),  p.  126. 
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them  than  even  Mecca  was  to  the  pilgrim.  .  .  .  flliis  is 
thel  great  purpose  of  our  Association. 57 

Goggin,  an  active  member  and  promoter  of  the  ideals  of  this  Association, 

CO 

served  as  its  president  for  the  1901-1903  term. 

The  imperial  and  national  sentiments  of  Superintendent  Goggin 
will  be  discussed  in  another  context.  It  is  significant  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  chosen  to  give  the  major  address  at  the  public  cele¬ 
brations  held  at  Regina  to  commemorate  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee. 
This,  in  itself,  is  especially  interesting  when  one  considers  the  number 
of  government  officials  available  to  give  such  a  talk,  including 
Lieutenant-Governor  Mackintosh  and  Premier  Haultain.  His  address  was 
replete  with  imperialist  sentiment  as  he  asked  his  listeners  to  "take 
stock"  of  the  growth  of  the  Empire  since  Victoria's  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  recalled  the  unity  of  Canada  and  the  impending  union  of 
Australia's  provinces  which  would  add  strength  to  the  Empire,  then  he 
added: 


And  in  Asia  the  bravery  of  a  Laurence,  the  heroism  of  a 
Havelock,  the  chivalry  of  an  Outram  and  the  justness  of  a 
Canning,  have  given  an  Indian  Empire  of  300  millions  of  sub¬ 
jects  whom  love  of  our  common  Queen  holds  in  pleasant  thrall. 
We  have  opened  up  one- third  of  Africa,  the  name  of  which 
continent  recalls  the  honored  names  of  heroes  such  as  Living¬ 
stone  and  Gordon.  We  have  restored  order  out  of  chaos  in 
Egypt.  .  .  .  Today  the  British  flag  floats  free  over  cne- 

fifth  of  the  world's  area.  Today  the  Little  Englander  is 
mute.  This  day  the  grown-up  sons,  our  Premiers,  are  at  home 


■^George  Ross,  "Inaugural  Address,"  Dominion  Educational 
Association  Proceedings  (Montreal:  John  Lovell  and  Sons,  1892),  pp. 
50-51. 
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Dominion  Educational  Association  Proceedings  (Toronto: 
Printing,  1904),  p.  125. 
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and  as  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  steady  and  ready  the 
Greater  Britain  looms  large  and  the  note  of  Imperialism  is 
dominant . 59 

After  noting  the  tremendous  progress  in  all  phases  of  the  intellectual, 

social,  and  political  spheres  of  endeavour  during  Victoria's  reign,  he 

closed  by  asking  his  audience: 

.  .  .to  halt  and  thank  God  for  an  Empire,  the  most  splendid 

possession  ever  entrusted  to  any  people.  .  .  .  Let  us  join 
in  the  imperial  anthem  - 

Thou  who  for  threescore  years, 

'Mid  sunshine,  cloud  and  tears, 

Hath  kept  our  Queen; 

Still  be  her  guide  and  stay 
Through  life's  uncertain  way 
Till  dawns  the  perfect  day 
God  save  the  Queen. 60 

Goggin's  wife  was  a  member  of  the  patriotic  Imperial  Order  of 

the  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  His  son  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the 

United  States  although  never  becoming  an  American  citizen.  While  there 

he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  British  and  Canadian  relations  as  they 

affected  that  country.  The  imperial  aspects  of  his  nationalist  views 

were  expressed  in  a  speech  he  gave  to  the  Empire  Club  in  1941.^1 

David  James  Goggin,  as  an  educator,  was  well  known,  not  only  in 

the  West  but,  throughout  Canada  and,  indeed,  some  aspects  of  his  work 

ft  9 

were  admired  throughout  the  Empire.  “  He  wrote  in  several  educational 
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Regina  Leader, 


June  24, 


1897. 
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Ibid . 


^Empire  Club  Speeches,  1940-41,  op .  ci t . ,  pp.  120-135. 

^R.  Balfour,  "The  System  of  Education  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories,"  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  IV  (London:  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  1901),  pp.  409-465;  also,  an  article  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Education,  1900,  on  the  schools  of  Greater  Britain,  includes 
references  to  Goggin's  work  in  the  Territories,  especially  in  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture.  The  writer  was  unable  to  locate  these  articles. 
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journals,  travelled  extensively,  and,  as  mentioned  already,  was  closely 
connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association. 
He  considered  that: 

.  .  .the  best  fruits  of  a  school  or  college  course  must 
consist  not  so  much  in  scholarship  as  in  aim  and  method  and 
inspiration,  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  the  student 
knows  as  in  the  power  he  has  developed  to  perceive  keenly 
and  clearly,  to  infer  carefully,  to  imagine  vividly,  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  to  choose  the  good  and 
pursue  it,  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  life  and  literature, 
and  to  have  the  sympathy  with  man  which  takes  shape  in 
service . ^3 

The  "Programme  of  Studies"  which  he  introduced  into  the  Territories 
was  directed  to  those  ends.  In  1898  he  wrote: 

In  the  programme  of  studies  provision  is  made  for  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  is  helpful 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
the  care  of  the  body ‘and  the  formation  of  moral  character. 

This  knowledge  is  needed  by  all,  and  may  be  so  presented  as 
to  be  objectionable  to  none . ^ 

His  concept  of  education,  its  methods  and  goals,  coincided  with  those 
espoused  earlier  by  Egerton  Ryerson. DJ  In  fact  Goggin  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  looked  to  Ontario  for  inspiration  and  ideas  in  carrying 
out  the  program  he  envisaged  for  the  North-West.  In  reply  to  the 
"Addresses  of  Welcome"  given  at  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 
Convention  held  in  Ottawa,  1901,  he  told  his  listeners: 


/Z  O 

"’David  James  Goggin,  "Some  Present  Problems  in  Education," 
Dominion  Education  Association  Proceedings,  1904,  op.  cit. ,  p.  27. 

^Ibid . ,  "The  Education  System  of  the  Territories,"  in  Canada: 
An  Encyclopedia  of  the  Country,  ed.  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins  (Toronto: 
Linscott  Publishing,  1898),  p.  248, 

^Egerton  Ryerson,  The  Story  of  My  Life,  ed.  by  J.  George 
Hodgins  (Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1884),  p.  368;  see  Chapter  XLVI  of 
this  book  for  interesting  comparison  between  Ryerson  and  Goggin 's  con 
cept  of  education. 
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In  its  general  form  our  system  of  Education  in  the 
Territories  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Ontario.  You 
would  expect  that,  since  so  many  of  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  our  system  were  educated  here.  We  have 
benefited  by  your  experiences  and  so  have  been  able  to 
avoid  your  mistakes.  In  a  new  country,  unfettered  by  tra¬ 
ditions  and  vested  rights,  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  the  older  provinces. 66 

It  is  this  latter  statement  which  makes  Goggin's  work  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  take  on  such  significance.  He  was  conscious,  as  Ryerson  had  been 
in  Ontario,  that  the  North-West  was  a  new  land  whose  institutions, 
political  and  social,  were  gradually  being  formed.  He  also  realized 
that  the  educational  system  was  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  these  institutions.  He  told  this  same  audience  that  when  one  con¬ 
sidered  the  large  amount  of  money  which  the  Territorial  government 
allotted  to  education  and,  other  things  being  equal,  compared  it  to 
Ontario,  for  example: 

.  .  .you  would  realize  how  important  a  factor  in  our  national 
life  we  considered  education  to  be,  and  how  determined  we  are 
that  the  pioneer  who  comes  to  help  us  develop  that  great 
country  shall  find  a  generous  provision  made  for  the  education 
of  his  children,  especially  at  a  time  when  he  is  least  able  to 
make  that  provision  for  them  himself. 67 

The  same  principle  motivated  his  efforts  to  obtain  qualified  teachers 

for  the  classroom.  They  had  to  be  trained  professionally  and  every 

effort  was  made  to  keep  the  untrained  teacher  out  of  North-West  schools. 

Goggin  believed  that  a  teacher  "must  be  cultured  if  he  is  to  be  an 

68 

effective  means  of  culture,"  because  "out  of  him  goes  forth  virtue. 


66 

ODIbid.,  "Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome,"  Dominion  Educational 
Association  Proceedings  (Toronto:  Murray  Printing,  1901),  p.  42. 


^Ibid.,  "Some  Present  Day  Problems,"  1904,  op.  cit. ,  p.  41. 
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from  him  radiates  influences  that  shape  character,  that  train  for  man- 

69 

hood,  citizenship  and  industrialization.”  The  Superintendent  was 
not  willing  to  trust  the  moulding  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  North- 
West  to  untrained  and  unprofessional  teachers. 

The  role  of  government,  educational  authorities  and  teachers, 
in  his  view,  was  to  be  reinforced  by  the  people.  They  must  first  be 
made  to  "realize  adequately  what  education  means  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  state  in  nobler  manhood,  higher  citizenship,  and  greater  indus¬ 
trial  productiveness.1*7^  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  advocated  the 
formation  of  "Good  Schools"  associations  throughout  the  Dominion.  He 
also  suggested  that  each  province  should  hire  a  man  "with  zeal,  deter¬ 
mination,  philosophic  insight,  and  eloquence"  to  go  among  the  people 
and  promote  "a  living,  active  belief  in  the  worth  of  education."7^- 

The  priorities,  then,  which  Goggin  perceived  as  the  goals  of  his 
system  at  the  elementary  level,  were  clear.  First,  a  practical 
education  with  a  mixture  of  "the  essentials  of  the  traditional  studies" 
and  the  more  utilitarian.  This  was  considered  necessary  because  the 
North-West: 


.  .  .is  an  agricultural  country  and  we  believe  that  the 

school,  as  one  of  its  duties,  should  shape  its  courses  so  as 
to  prepare  pupils  for  the  civilization  into  which  they  are 
born,  and  within  the  reasonable  limits  for  the  vocation  which 
the  great  mass  of  them  must  follow.  ...  I.  .  .believe  that 
.  .  .we  cannot  do  better  for  most  of  our  young  people  than  to 
teach  them  to  read  thoughtfully  and  give  them  a  taste  for 
good  literature;  to  teach  them  to  spell;  to  teach  them  to 
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write  a  plain  hand  and  compose  a  business  or  social  letter; 
to  teach  them  to  put  in  orderly  simple  English  thoughts 
they  may  wish  to  utter  with  tongue  or  pen;  to  teach  them 
sufficient  arithmetic  to  solve  the  problems  of  ordinary 
business;  to  teach  them  something  of  the  geography  and  his¬ 
tory  of  their  own  country. 72 

Second,  the  duties  of  citizenship  were  essential  in  his  scale  of 
values.  In  his  1898  Report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  he  wrote: 

For  years,  in  a  quiet  and  effective  way  we  have  been 
building  up  a  sound  and  patriotic  spirit.  In  history  and 
literature  the  younger  children  study  the  lives  of  great  men 
and  are  helped  to  draw  moral  and  civic  lessons  from  their 
acts  and  motives.  Obedience  to  duty,  and  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  as  they  are  developed  in  these  lessons,  receive 
praise  and  their  practice  is  required  in  the  classroom.  The 
boy  who  loves  his  mother  and  is  obedient  to  her  and  to  his 
teacher  is  laying  a  good  foundation  for  love  of  country  and 
obedience  to  its  laws. 73 

Third,  the  care  of  the  body,  he  considered  to  be  of  proportionate 
significance  to  the  girl  as  the  principles  of  agriculture  to  the  boy. 
Again,  in  the  1898  Report,  he  wrote: 

When  school  life  ends  there  is  a  home  life  to  be  lived  and 
no  woman  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  general  principles 
that  underlie  the  sanitation  of  the  home,  the  seleption  and 
preparation  of  foods,  the  laws  of  health  and  the  treatment  of 
common  accidents  and  ailments.  The  state  which  compels 
instruction  to  be  given  in  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
elementary  studies  on  account  of  their  effect  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  individual  and  on  the  civic  and  industrial  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  people,  would  take  the  next  logical  step  and  make 
compulsory  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  and 
housewifery  on  which,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  health  and 
happiness  of  its  citizens  depend.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  state  other  than  the  school 
that  can  undertake  this  work. 7^ 


7  9 

Ibid. ,  "Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome,"  1901,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  42-43. 

73 

Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (Regina:  Government 
Printer,  1898),  pp.  27-28. 

74 

Ibid. ,  pp.  19-20. 
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Fourth,  character  training  is  a  recurrent  theme  throughout  the  writings 
and  public  speeches  of  the  Superintendent.  In  his  first  Report,  1896, 
he  noted  that  the  "Programme  of  Studies": 

.  .  .informs  the  teacher  that  it  is  his  duty  'to  see  that 
the  pupil  practices  those  external  forms  of  conduct  which 
express  a  true  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life  and  that 
politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  others'.  .  .  .  The  child  entering  school  knows 
something  of  duty  but  of  the  subject  matter  of  morality  - 
man's  relation  to  man  -  he  knows  little.  He  needs  this  know¬ 
ledge.  It  can  be  acquired  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
as  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  can  be  turned  to  use  daily 
until  correct  thinking  passing  over  into  right  action  is 
crystallized  into  right  habit. 

The  influence  of  the  school  here  is  for  reaching.  The 
motives  by  which  the  teacher  leads  the  child  to  control 
himself  and  perform  his  daily  tasks  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  shaping  his  character. ^5 

These  priorities  are  found  consistently  throughout  the  system  estab¬ 
lished  by  Goggin  through  the  directives  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  They  were,  in  effect,  the  guidelines  along  which  the 
system  developed  and  they  motivated  the  orientation  of  the  curriculum. 

Goggin  was  aware  of  an  important  and  realistic  distinction  be¬ 
tween  those  who  were  to  pass  through  the  "lower  classes,"  or  elementary 
levels  of  the  public  school  system,  and  those  who  had  the  "wealth,  time, 
ability  or  inclination"  to  take  advantage  of  the  "higher  classes."  The 
latter,  although  considerably  smaller  in  numbers  as  over  eighty  percent 
of  North-West  children  did  not  go  beyond  the  first  three  standards,  were 
given  every  encouragement  because  "the  state  aS  well  as  the  individual 


^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 
pp.  28-29. 
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7  6 

is  the  richer  for  such  efforts."  The  High  School,  however,  was  not 
intended  to  be  the  preserve  of  an  elite  or  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  the 
professions.  It  was  "for  all  who  feel  the  need  and  believe  in  the 
benefits  of  education"  because  it  was  complementary  to  the  elementary 
school  and  gave  a  "more  adequate.  .  .preparation  for  life."^  All 
education  was  predicated  on  the  principle  that  the  educated  citizen 
was  capable  of  higher  service  to  the  state  than  the  uneducated  one. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  was  intimately  linked  to  an  intelligent 
citizenry.  As  Goggin  noted: 

It  takes  an  intelligent  man  to  make  an  intelligent 
citizen,  and  the  cost  of  education  is  the  premium  paid 
on  the  policy  that  declares  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
is  dependent  on  the  character  of  its  citizens. 78 

James  McCaig,  principal  of  the  Lethbridge  High  School,  also  supported 

this  argument  in  his  book,  Canadian  Citizenship: 

Such  altruistic  sentiments  as  local  and  national 
patriotism  and  civic  responsibility  are  best  developed 
by  a  liberal  education.  ...  We  can  well  afford,  and 
it  is  our  duty  likewise,  to  develop  a  cohesive  and  stable 
nationality  by  fostering  sentiment  through  the  heightening 

of  intelligence . 79 

» 

The  educated  citizen,  it  was  assumed,  would  more  easily  grasp  the  needs 
of  the  state  and  work  more  effectively  for  its  welfare.  The  socially 
and  culturally  enriched  citizen  would  also  improve  the  tenor  of  home 


7 

°David  James  Goggin,  "Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome," 
op .  cit. ,  p.  44. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  op.  cit., 

p .  26. 
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Regina  Leader,  June  24,  1897. 

79james  McCaig,  Canadian  Citizenship  (Toronto:  Educational 
Book  Company,  1925),  p.  228. 
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and  community  life.  It  was  expected  that  the  student  would  leave  the 
High  School  with: 

.  .  .refined  and  gentle  manners,  with  a  self  control 
sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  need  of  external  restraint 
and  guidance,  with  clear  knowledge  of  his  duties  and 
sound  views  of  the  worth  of  life  and  its  prizes,  with  a 
power  of  growth  and  a  thirst  after  knowledge.  .  .  .80 

Goggin  realized  early,  however,  that  the  conditions  of  pioneer 
life  and  the  demands  of  farm,  ranch,  and  shop  would  seriously  handicap 
individual  progress  in  the  educational  system  for  a  large  part  of  the 
school  age  population.  His  first  Repor t  reflected  this  appraisal  of 
the  conditions  of  pioneer  life. 

The  importance  of  the  education  given  in  the  first 
three  standards  is  greatly  increased  through  this  with¬ 
drawal.  The  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in 
them,  and  the  spirit. in  which  it  is  performed,  will  be 
potent  factors  in  shaping  the  characteristics  of  our 
future  citizens. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Goggin  viewed  the  school  as  a  power¬ 
ful  agency  for  nationalization.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
he  was  conscious  of  the  developing  institutions  in  a  new  society  and 
aware  of  the  limitations  which  pioneer  conditions  imposed  on  moulding 
citizens  to  "fit"  these  institutions.  It  has  also  been  shown  how  he 
developed  a  system  of  education  with  a  list  of  priorities  which  took 
cognizance  of  these  realities  and  was  geared,  not  only  to  take  care  of 
immediate  needs,  but  in  addition,  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
future  material  and  social  development  of  the  country.  One  of  the  real 
criteria,  however,  which  determined  the  success  of  the  educational 
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system,  at  least  according  to  Goggin,  was  its  ability 
"homogenous  citizenship"  in  the  North-West.  This  was 
cern  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  subject  of  several 
reports  from  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  of  office  in 
In  his  second  Report,  1898,  he  claimed: 


to  create  a 

a  constant  con- 
addresses  and 
the  North-West. 


One  of  our  most  serious  and  pressing  educational  problems 
arises  from  the  settlement  among  us  of  so  many  foreign 
nationalities  in  the  block  or  'colony'  system.  There  are 
colonies  of  Swedes,  Finns,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Jews, 
Austrians,  Germans,  Russians,  Icelanders,  Mennonites, 
Galicians  and  Doukhobors. 


In  addition  to  the  foreign  colonies  there  are  also  exclu¬ 
sively  French  speaking  districts  in  Saskatchewan  that,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their 
schools  in  operation.  In  the  interests  of  the  children  as 
well  as  the  country  at  large  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  schools  among  these 
non-English  speaking  communities. 

It  would  be  criminal  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
this  rapid  increase  of  a  foreign  and  relatively  ignorant 
population  is  at  once  a  challenge  and  invitation  to  our 
institutions.  .  .  . 

To  assimilate  these  different  races,  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  these  alien  forces,  are  problems  demanding  for 
their  solution,  patience,  tact  and  tolerant  but  firm  legis¬ 
lation.  .  .  . 

Only  through  our  schools  getting  an  early  hold  of  the 
children  of  these  settlers  can  we  hope  to  train  them  to 
live  according  to  our  social  system  and  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  institutions  of  the  country  which  they  are 
to  form  an  integral  part  of.  If  in  these  respects  we  can 
place  these  people  two  generations  hence  where  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  neighbours  now  are  we  shall  have  done  well. 

....  If  these  children  are  to  grow  up  as  Ganadian 
citizens  they  must  be  led  to  adopt  our  viewpoint  and  speak 
our  speech.  ...  A  common  school  and  a  common  tongue  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  homogenous  citizenship. ^2 
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The  same  theme  was  pursued  in  several  talks  given  at  meetings  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association.  In  an  address  given  in  1901,  for 
example,  he  considered  that  all  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
inspired  by  a  common  zeal  in  pursuit  of  a  common  aim,  namely  the 
moulding  of  children  of  "different  races  and  creeds  into  that  homo¬ 
genous  product  the  Canadian  youth"  who,  as  a  citizen,  was  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  building  up  the  great  Canadian  nation.^  On  this  same 
occasion  he  proclaimed  his  pride  in  Canadian  citizenship  but  warned 
that  with  this  pride  came  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  Canada 
would  achieve  its  ultimate  greatness.  Her  unlimited  possibilities 
could  only  be  realized  if  her  immigrants  who,  differing  in  race,  creed, 
customs,  traditions,  and  political  instincts,  could  be  made  homogeneous. 
"The  unifying  influence  of  the  schools,"  he  acknowledged,  was  already 
doing  its  work  to  this  end  but  the  aid  of  the  press  and  statesmen  must 
also  be  enlisted.  Hie  provinces,  in  his  view,  should  take  their  cue 
from  the  Empire  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  rather  than  for 

their  own  particular  interests.  He  called  this  kind  of  united  action, 

84 

"the  imperial  spirit." 

Our  work  is  to  harmonize  not  antagonize;  to  strive  together 
for  the  development  of  right  national  ideas,  right  social 
ideals,  and  I  hope  this  meeting  will  help  the  development  of 
right  educational  ideals  so  we  may  see  grow  up  as  products  of 
our  institutions  broad,  progressive  men  -  a  nation's  best 
product;  true,  strong  men  -  a  nation's  best  safeguard. 85 

At  the  1904  Convention  he  reminded  the  members  of  the  Association  that 
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their  primary  concern  should  be  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  the 
organization  was  founded  in  1891.  This  concern  was  the  role  of  the 
school  in  the  development  of  a  "homogeneous  citizenship."  They  were 
to  aid  "in  the  development  of  a  Canadian  sentiment  of  a  national  rather 

than  a  provincial  spirit,  and  so  prepare  ourselves  "to  think 

•  «  , ,  1 1 8  6 
imperially. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  Goggin  was  a 

solitary  figure  in  educational  circles  in  the  North-West  putting  forth 

the  idea  of  the  school  as  an  effective  agency  for  nationalization.  In 

fact,  there  is  evidence  of  a  trend  in  that  direction  even  before  his 

arrival  in  the  Territories  as  Superintendent.  It  was  a  general  policy 

of  educational  authorities  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  consistently 

supported  by  the  inspectors,  that  English-speaking  teachers  only  be 

permitted  to  teach  in  non-English  speaking  communities.  In  the  1890-91 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  there  is  an  incident  of  an  inspector 

recommending  that  an  English  teacher  replace  one  who  was  "an  educated 

87 

German  and  evidently  a  gentleman."  The  same  year  reports  on  two  other 
schools  read: 

The  progress  is  more  striking  in  English  as  more  time  has 
been  given  to  the  teaching  of  this  language  than  formerly 
.  .  .  .  The  success  obtained  in  the  school  is  truly  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  it  is  attended  by  Cree  half -breeds . ^ 

The  children  attending  the  school  are  Cree  half-breeds. 

When  class  commenced  not  one  of  them  could  speak  a  word  of 

^Ibid. ,  "Reply  to  the  Address  of  Welcome,"  op .  cit . ,  p.  35. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  The  North-West 
Territories  (Regina:  Government  Printer,  1890-1891),  p.  81. 

^Ibid .  ,  p.  116. 
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English.  On  the  day  of  the  examination  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  witness  how  well  they  read  and  understood  their 
lessons  in  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography. ^9 

It  is  true  that  after  1892  the  emphasis  was  more  pronounced  and  advo¬ 
cates  were  more  vocal.  The  1898  Report  noted,  "the  most  effective 

work  in  such  schools  has  been  done  by  Canadian  teachers  practically 

90 

unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  colony."  A  later  Report 

indicated  that  policies  had  not  changed. 

That  the  education  progress  made  in  some  of  these 
'colonies'  is  most  encouraging  is  shown  by.  .  .the  reports 
of  inspectors.  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  work  accomplished  in  these  schools  is  done  by 
English  speaking  teachers  practically  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  'colony. '91 

James  McCaig  wrote  in  the  Educational  Monthly  of  Canada: 

The  Territories  have  the  same  native  elements  (i.e. 

Canadian  and  British  born)  at  the  bottom,  but  of  smaller 
volume  (than  Manitoba),  and  by  reason  of  their  offering 
much  larger  unclaimed  wealth  than  the  agricultural  province 
of  Manitoba,  they  are  receiving  much  larger  accessions  of 
foreign  population  than  any  other  part  of  Western  Canada 
.  .  .  .  The  assimilation  of  this  foreign  element  is  pre- 
• eminently  the  work  of  the  educationist.* * * *  9^ 

In  the  same  article  he  claimed,  "It  must  be  conceded  that  the  school  is 

a  potent  equalizer  and  leveller  and  that  it  is  the  channel  through  which 

93 

national  sentiment  filters  into  a  diverse  populace.  McCaig  also 


89Ibid. ,  p.  128. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  op .  ci t .  , 

p.  12. 

91Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  25. 

9^James  McCaig,  "Educational  Problems  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories,"  Educational  Monthly  of  Canada,  XXVI  (Toronto,  1903),  p.  157. 
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warned  that  the  settling  of  "foreign  elements"  in  "colonies"  must  be 
discouraged  because  anglicizing  them  becomes  too  difficult.  The  ideal 
was  mixed  community  or  town  settlement  where  they  would  more  likely 
speak  English  and,  thus,  become  more  easily  assimilated.^ 

i 

James  Calder,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 

and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  after  the  reorganization  of  1901, 

advocated  that  the  right  to  establish  school  districts  be  delegated 

to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council .  He  argued  that  many  of  the 

"larger  foreign  speaking  colonies"  were  slow  in  setting  up  schools  and 

their  assimilation  was  being  retarded.  His  suggestion,  if  adopted, 

would  permit  the  Council  to  counteract  any  delay  in  establishing 

schools  by  dealing  directly  with  the  matter  rather  than  leaving  it  to 

95 

the  initiative  of  the  settler.  Many  inspectors  wrote  in  a  similar 

vein.  In  reference  to  his  area  in  Northern  Alberta,  for  example,  T.E. 

Perrett  claimed  that,  "The  quickest  and  surest  method  of  assimilating 

the  foreign  elements  in  our  population  is  through  our  schools.  Here  is 

96 

seen  the  ready  adoption  of  dress,  language,  manners  and  customs.  The 
criterion  they  often  used  in  their  reports  to  decide  the  quality  of  a 
"good"  or  a  "poor"  school  district  was  the  facility  with  which  a  parti¬ 
cular  group  were  being  assimilated  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance 
it  offered  to  learning  English.  On  that  basis  the  "Galicians,”  and 
later  the  Doulchobors,  were  the  "poorest"  with  the  "Swedes"  and  Germans 
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Ibid . ,  p .  230 . 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  op.  cit. ,  p.  18. 
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p .  58 . 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1903,  op.  cit.. 
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97 

among  the  best.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  of  course,  but  it 
was  certainly  the  general  view. 

Similar  sentiments  which  corresponded  to  the  views  of  educators 
in  the  North-West  on  the  importance  of  the  school  as  Mthe  greatest 
human  agency  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  unification  of  the  diverse 

98 

elements  of  our  population"  and  developing  "truly  Canadian  sentiment," 

are  found  throughout  the  literature  of  the  day.  This  is  especially 

true  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association.  The 

significance  of  this  Association  and  its  views  cannot  be  overstressed 

because,  not  only  was  it  nationalistic  in  character  and  purpose,  it 

was  national  in  organization.  It  received  encouragement  and  aid  from 

all  provinces  and  the  Territories.  They  were  represented  on  its 

Council  by  their  respective  Ministers  of  Education  or  Chief  Super- 
99 

intendents.  The  North-West,  for  example,  was  represented  in  the 
first  year  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ancj  premier 
Haultain  served  as  a  vice-president'*'^'*'  for  at  least  two  years.  Super¬ 
intendent  Goggin's  important  role  has  been  discussed.  Again,  as 
emphasized  earlier  in  this  study,  one  must  take  into  account  the  strong 
current  of  imperial  sentiment  which  prevailed  throughout  Canada  during 
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See  various  inspector's  reports  in  Annual  Reports. 


9Sw.a.  McIntyre,  "The  Nation's  Needs,"  Dominion  Educational 
Association  Proceedings  (Toronto:  Murray  Printing,  1907),  p.  39. 

"All  volumes  of  the  Association's  Proceedings  list  the  names 
of  representatives  and  their  respective  positions. 

^“"Dominion  Educational  Association  Proceedings  (Montreal:  John 
Lovell  and  Son,  1892),  p.  7. 
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this  period.  One  may  assume  that  this  thinking  supported  the  policies 
of  educators  who  sought  to  build  an  educational  system  which  acted  as 
such  a  powerful  agent  in  the  process  of  Canadian  nationalization. 

Those  policies,  however,  were  not  of  much  value  without  the  support  of 
the  teachers  in  the  North-West  schools.  Consequently,  an  effective 
teacher  training  program,  in  the  view  of  educational  authorities,  was 
of  considerable  importance. 

Teacher  Training  in  the  North-West  Territories 

The  concern  of  North-West  educators  for  properly  qualified 

teachers  was  evident  from  the  outset.  They  realized  that  the  success 

of  their  educational  system  was  closely  allied  to  the  qualifications 

of  teachers.  The  Board  of  Education,  as  early  as  1886,  had  recognized 

the  need  of  a  "Central  Training  School"  for  professional  teacher 
102 

training.  Their  concern  resulted  in  a  Resolution  providing  for  the 

establishment  of  Union,  or  High  Schools,  with  Normal  School  depart- 
103 

ments.  This  initial  work  was  not  very  successful  as  is  indicated 

by  Goggin's  first  Report: 

The  only  work  undertaken  in  accordance  with  this  Reso¬ 
lution,  of  which  any  official  record  exists,  was  done  by 
Mr.  A.H.  Smith,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  Moosomin  Union  School, 
who,  in  addition  to  other  work,  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  to  a  number  of 
students  who  had  obtained  second  and  third  class  certifi¬ 
cates.  This  voluntary  course  ended  April  8,  1890. 
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Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896^  op.  cit. 

p .  16 . 

1Q3Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889,  op.  cit.,  p. 
10;  1890,  p.  2. 
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Subsequent  sessions  under  the  Board  of  Education  also  met  with  a  poor 
105 

response.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 

106 

courses  was  the  reason  for  their  lack  of  success.  In  1892,  the 

School  Ordinance  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  regular  Normal 
Schools.  Haultain  recognized  the  importance  of  teacher  training  early 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  hiring  of  Goggin  initially  as  Director  of 


Normal  Schools  and  the  salary  he  offered  to  induce  his  acceptance, 
the  debate  over  Goggin's  three  thousand  dollar  ($3,000.00)  salary, 
Haultain  is  reported  by  the  Leader  to  have  said: 

.  .  .it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  good  salary  in  order  that 
good  men  should  continue  in  the  profession.  There  was  no 
use  in  an  elaborate  system  if  they  did  not  have  good 
teachers.  Mr.  Goggin  would  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
in  connection  with  education  in  the  Territories.  He  would 
train  teachers,  inspect  schools,  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  . 


In 
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In  the  speech  Haultain  prepared  at  the  time  of  Goggin' s  resignation, 

he  emphasized  that  teacher  education  and  a  program  of  instruction  were 

108 

the  chief  reasons  for  bringing  him  to  the  Territories.  Just  shortly 

after  taking  up  his  appointment,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by 

regulation,  declared  that,  "A  non-professional  certificate  shall  not  be 

109 

valid  as  a  licence  to  teach."  Thus  professional  training  was  made 

compulsory  on  all  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates.  As  Goggin  so 
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Ibid . ,  p .  17 . 

A.  Selinger,  op.  cit. ,  p.  38. 

Regina  Leader,  September  7,  1893. 

Haultain  Papers,  see  note  38,  Chapter  IV. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  op.  cit. 
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bluntly  phrased  it  at  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  Convention, 
1901,  "Eight  years  ago  the  Premier  of  the  Territories,  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Haultain,  said  that  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers  must 
cease,  and  it  ceased  accordingly  and  at  once."^^  This  was  not  exactly 
true  because  the  practice  of  issuing  teachers  with  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  continued  for  many  years  after  1893,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  areas  as  the  more  qualified  teachers  were  not  accepting  openings 
in  these  districts.  ^  There  was,  however,  a  concerted  effort  to 
restrict  the  practice  as  provisional  certificates  were  given  only  under 
the  most  exceptional  circumstances.  The  rule  was: 

Provisional  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  present 
such  evidence  of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  their  being  able  to  pass  the  next  teacher's 
examination.  These  certificates  are  not  issued  til  fsicj  the 
trustees  declare  that  they  have  advertised  for  a  qualified 
teacher  and  have  used  all  reasonable  effort  to  secure  one 
but  without  success.  Then  upon  application  of  the  trustees  - 
and  not  of  the  would-be- teacher  -  a  provisional  certificate 
is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and  terminating  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  examination  for  teachers. 

That  this  reflected  Goggin's  influence  is  indicated  by  a  motion  he 

introduced  at  the  1898  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  recommend  that  in  the 

engagement  of  teachers,  good  character,  graceful  manners, 
broad  and  accurate  scholarship;  and  professional  skill 
determine  the  selection  rather  than  consideration  of  low 

1  I  O 

salary.  LL~> 


^^David  James  Goggin,  "Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome,"  op. 
cit.,  p.  42.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  equates  the  Premier 
with  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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Ibid. ,  1898,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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Dominion  Educational  Association  Proceedings  (Toronto:  Murray 
Printing,  1898),  p.  5. 
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In  the  North-West  this  professional  training  was  attained  through  a 
combination  of  High  School  and  Normal  School.  The  prospective  teacher 
was  given  academic  preparation  in  the  former  and  professional  pre¬ 
paration  in  the  latter.  If  one  could  not  meet  the  academic  require¬ 
ments,  that  is,  the  non-professional  part  of  the  training,  there  was 

114 

no  question  of  entering  the  Normal  School. 

Professional  training  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  entrance 
to  the  teaching  profession  was  another  aspect  of  the  emphasis  on 
uniformity  and  centralized  control.  The  students  who  qualified  by 
passing  certain  High  School  subjects  were  eligible  to  train  for  third 
class  certificates.  These  students  attended  "local"  Normal  Schools 
conducted  at  various  convenient  centres  by  the  Territorial  inspectors 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent.  The  latter  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  at  each  session.  Candidates  for  higher  certificates,  that 
is  first  and  second  classes,  were  required  to  attend  classes  at  Regina 
directly  under  the  Superintendent  who  was  also  the  chief  instructor.'*''*' 
The  uniformity  and  central  control  were  evident  in  that  all  had  to  go 
through  the  same  program  under  Goggin's  direction  supported  by  the 
regulation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Goggin  recognized  that  the  teacher  and,  a  fortiori,  the  teacher 
training  program  were  the  most  important  elements  at  his  command  if  he 
was  to  achieve  his  objectives  for  the  school  system.  His  thinking  in 

1  ^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 

p .  16 . 

115David  James  Goggin,  "The  Educational  System  of  the  Terri- 
op.  cit. ,  p.  248. 
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this  regard  has  been  given  some  consideration  already  in  this  study. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  his  first  Report  to  the  Council  he  warned 

that  a  school  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the  teacher  who  is  "the 

116 

main  agent  in  producing  a  good  school."  It  was  his  view  that  the 

improvement  of  the  school  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways  only.  First, 
through  the  "trial  and  error"  method  of  the  untrained  teacher;  or 
second,  through  teachers  who  have  professional  training.  The  latter 
was  the  most  desirable: 

Normal  Schools  are  the  people's  safeguards  against 
empiricism  in  the  school  room.  In  them  the  intending 
teacher  is  compelled  to  prove  his  fitness  for  his  calling 
before  he  is  permitted  to  begin  his  practice.  ,  .  . 

Everywhere,  countries  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their 
educational  institutions  are  adding  to  the  number  of  their 
training  schools  and  increasing  their  ef  f  iciency .  ^  ? 

As  the  Normal  Schools  increased  in  attendance  and  efficiency  in  the 

Territories  there  grew  some  concern  about  those  who  were  not  required 

to  attend  any  of  the  sessions.  Provision  had  been  made  in  earlier 

years  to  exempt  those  who  held  first  or  second  class  certificates  from 

any  of  the  other  provinces  or  from  the  British  Isles.  In  fact,  it  was 

required  that  a  High  School  principal  be  a  graduate  in  Arts  from  some 

university  within  the  Empire  and  hold  a  first-class  teaching  certifi- 

cate.  Some  inspectors  and  teachers,  however,  claimed  that  teachers 

admitted  under  these  regulations  were  causing  particular  difficulties: 

These  teachers.  .  .do  not  understand  our  conditions,  are 
ignorant  of  our  school  laws,  fail  to  appreciate  our  aims  and 
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Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

^^Ibid. ,  pp.  15-16. 
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neglect,  to  a  surprising  extent,  to  read  and  interpret 
correctly  our  Programme  of  Studies.  As  a  result  too 
much  of  their  first  year's  work  is  misdirected  if  not 
wasted.  .  .  .  The  inspectors  are  unanimous  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  before  receiving  authority  to  teach,  these 
persons  should  be  required  to  take  a  course  of  training 
as  would  make  them  familiar  with  our  conditions  and  laws, 
and  put  them  in  touch  with  our  aims  and  methods . 

Although  this  recommendation  was  never  acted  upon  through  regulation 

by  the  Council  it  further  indicates  a  trend  of  thinking  which  sought 

greater  uniformity,  and  even  conformity,  important  to  the  concept  of 

national  schools.  Goggin  shared  the  concern  and  showed  his  support  in 
$ 

numerous  ways.  In  1898,  for  example,  in  obvious  reference  to  the 

French  and  Roman  Catholics,  he  railed  against  trustees  who  hired  only 

those  teachers  who  spoke  "a  certain  modern  language"  and  were  members 

"of  a  certain  church."  There  was  a  desire  to  make  the  North-West 

Normal  School  "the  moulder  of  all  the  teachers"  just  as  the  school  was 

to  be  the  "moulder  of  the  youth."  It  would  appear  that  deviants  from 

the  norm  were  not  appreciated  because  attendance  at  the  Territorial 

Normal  Schools  was  compulsory  for  all  except  those  few  already  mentioned. 

Even  many  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  Canadian ‘provinces,  or 

other  countries,  was  not  sufficient  guarantee  that  a  Territorial  teaching 

certificate  would  be  granted,  much  to  the  rue  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
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teaching  Orders.  The  measure  of  success  of  this  standardization  and 

emphasis  on  formal  training  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  teaching 


119Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1898,  op.  cit., 

p .  27 . 
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Ibid . ,  p .  26 . 
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certificates  issued  by  the  North-West  Council  of  Public  Instruction 

were  accepted  at  par  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  No  other  Canadian 

province  was  given  this  recognition  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
122 

Education. 

Summary 

Canada  did  not  develop  a  system  of  strictly  national  schools 
because  the  constitution  and  popular  sentiment  did  not  favour  it.  In¬ 
stead,  it  worked  out  a  compromise  in  response  to  these  problems, 
although  this  solution  has  never  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  sides. 
In  the  North-West  Territories  the  main  obstacles  to  national  schools 
were  presented  by  the  North-West  Territories  Acts  of  1875  and  1877. 

These  acts  practically  determined  that  the  educational  system  would  be 
of  a  dual-confessional  nature.  As  the  population  increased  it  was 
evident  the  English-speaking  Protestant  settler  would  be  the  dominant 
group.  They  soon  occupied  the  positions  of  authority  and  asserted  their 
presence  by  gradually  adjusting  the  educational  system  to  conform  more 
with  their  concept  of  Canadian  nationality.  The  pace  was  greatly 
accelerated  after  the  informal  granting  of  responsible  government  to 
the  Territories  in  1891.  Important  decisions  affecting  education  could 
now  be  made  in  the  Assembly  by  majority  vote  rather  than  through  federal 
legislation  or  directive.  Under  the  direction  of  Premier  Haul  tain, 
legislative  changes  were  made  which  effected  a  changeover  from  a  denomi¬ 
national  Board  of  Education  to  a  state-controlled,  but  extra  governmental, 
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Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  finally  to  a  Department  of  Education 
answerable  directly  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  legislation  also 
took  the  educational  system  out  of  the  control  of  church  authorities 
and  severely  restricted  French  language  privileges  which  had  earlier 
been  guaranteed  by  the  central  government. 

Premier  Haultain,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  was  instrumental  in  hiring  David  James  Goggin,  a  well  known 
educator  in  the  Territories,  as  Director  of  Normal  Schools  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools.  Goggin,  a  Canadian  nationalist  in  the  imperialist 
sense,  gave  the  North-West  educational  system  an  orientation  which 
reflected  the  particular  conditions  of  the  population  and  his  own  view 
of  Canadian  nationhood.  In  this  task  he  was  supported  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  held  similar  views,  and  the  climate  of  opinion  among  a 
large  segment  of  the  Canadian  population  during  this  period.  One  of 
Goggin' s  first  concerns  was  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  teacher  training  program  which  nearly 
all  teachers  in  the  Territorial  schools  were  required  to  attend.  It  was 
another  aspect  of  the  central  control  and  standardization  required  for 
a  system  of  national  schools. 

The  main  reaction  to  these  developments  came  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  They  saw  it  as  a  Protestant  directed  move  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  French  culture. 
Their  numbers,  public  opinion,  and  constitutional  authority,  however, 
militated  against  any  successful  attempt  to  change  the  pattern  of 
events.  The  situation  was,  as  Forget  wrote  to  Archbishop  Tache: 


' 


. 
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.  .  .the  strange  spectacle  of  catholic  schools  managed 
and  inspected  by  Protestants,  and  in  V7hich  the  programme 
of  studies  is  fixed  and  the  text-books  are  carefully 
selected  according  to  the  advice  of  a  Protestant  super- 

TOO 

intendent  of  education. 


123 


Forget  to  Tache,  p.  66,  supra ,  n.  10. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


EDUCATION  FOR  NATIONALISM 

The  "Programme  of  Studies11 

The  concept  of  nationalism  and  its  application  to  education  have 
been  examined  in  the  first  part  of  this  study.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  general  climate  of  social  and  political  opinion  in  the  North-West 
supported  the  view  that  the  school  should  be  used  to  reinforce  a  parti¬ 
cular  brand  of  Canadian  nationalism.  The  move  in  this  direction  began 
with  the  wresting  of  control  of  education  by  the  Territorial  government 
from  the  churches.  It  continued  with  legislation  to  restrict  minority 
language  rights  and  the  appointment  of  David  James  Goggin  as  Director 
of  Normal  Schools  and  Chief  Superintendent.  These  steps  indicate  that 
there  was  adequate  organization  by  the  authorities  in  the  North-West 
to  effect  a  system  of  national  schools.  The  chief  "instrument,"  however, 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to  use  the  educational  system  in  the 
task  of  building  a  Canadian  nation,  according  to  their  particular  con¬ 
cepts,  was  the  school  curriculum.  The  "Programme  of  Studies"  for  North- 
West  schools  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  standards  is  most  revealing 
in  this  respect.  The  important  subjects  were:  History;  English 
Literature,  Composition  and  Grammar;  Geography;  and  other  less  structured 
subjects  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  It  is  also 
significant  that,  except  for  geography  these  were  the  subjects  which 
caused  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  the  most  concern  in  1894  when  they 
made  their  appeal  for  disallowance  of  the  1892  Ordinance.^ 

^H.  Leduc,  Hostility  Unmasked  (Montreal:  C.D.  Beauchemin  and 
Sons,  1896),  pp.  24-27. 
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His  tory 

In  Chapter  III  it  was  pointed  out  that  with  the  rise  of 
nationalism  there  was  an  intensive  effort  to  make  the  school  a  centre 
of  patriotism.  Textbooks  were  permeated  with  national  and  patriotic 
themes.  Teachers  and  texts  were  expected  by  governments  to  inculcate 
this  love  of  homeland  by  showing  their  students  how  to  be  good  citizens, 
and  learning  the  lesson,  "My  Country,  right  or  wrong,  but  always  my 
country."  One  of  the  primary  subjects  conscripted  to  aid  in  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  the  ideals  of  the  new  nationalism  was  history.  It  marked  the 
birth  of  the  "national"  historian  whose  task  it  was  to  "discover"  how 

their  nation  began  and  developed,  and  by  means  of  this  knowledge  to 

2 

create  and  foster  love  of,  and  loyalty  to,  the  nation.  This  was 
generally  accomplished  by:  selecting  particular  events  from  the 
country's  past  and  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  "national  charac¬ 
ter";  glorifying  national  heroes  upon  whose  lives  the  young  were  taught 
to  model  their  own;  appealing  to  national  prejudices  when  speaking  of 
one's  own  nation  while  deprecating  others;  or,  idealizing  those  who 
have  shown  public  love  of  country,  but  singling  out  special  treatment 
for  the  "traitor."  Thus,  readers  were  taught  to  value  differences  from 
the  universal  norm  and  to  attribute  these  variations  to  national  charac¬ 
teristics.  National  thought  and  action,  not  universal  or  local,  were 
to  be  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  commonality  or  known  similarities 
among  men. 

The  educational  system  in  the  North-West  did  not  escape  this 

9 

zBoyd  Shafer,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 


. 

. 
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trend.  History  was  considered  a  most  important  subject  for  many  of 
these  very  reasons  mentioned  above. 


History,  in  recording  men's  deeds,  sets  forth  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  State.  The  relations 
of  men  to  each  other  give  rise  to  morals. •  The  relations 
of  men  to  the  State  involve  citizenship.  Accordingly  one 
use  of  history  is  to  form  moral  notions  in  children  and 
another  is  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  duty.^ 

Thus,  history  was  viewed  as  training  in  moral  judgement  and  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  intelligent  citizenship.  In  the  moral  sphere  the  students, 


as  early  as  the  second  and  third  standards,  were  introduced  to  the 
lives  of  "leading"  Canadians  and  Englishmen  by  the  teacher  and  led  to 


consider  their  public  acts.  The  teacher  guided  them  in  forming  judge¬ 
ments  on  the  morality  of  these  acts: 


The  reasons  for  and  against  the  doing  of  an  act  are  sought 
for  carefully.  The  relation  of  motives  to  actions  is  considered. 
Judgement  is  deferred  until  all  available  information  has  been 
secured.  The  judgement  in  itself  may  not  be  worth  much,  but 
the  habit  of  eliminating  personal  feeling  and  looking  at  both 
sides  of  a  question  before  giving  a  judgement  is  one  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  every  department  of  life.  This  condemning 
of  wrong  deeds  and  approving  of  right  deeds  will  tend  to  estab¬ 
lish  just  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  children's  minds  and 
these  ideas  must  have  their  influence  on  conduct,  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  nobler  living. ^ 

The  study  of  the  lives  of  these  men  was  also  used  "to  teach  patriotism 
and  civic  duty."'’  The  lessons  were  supplemented  with  the  singing  and 


reciting  of  patriotic  songs  and  poems.  This  approach  was  taken  in  the 
earlier  standards  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  already  mentioned,  the 


O 

Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 

p .  22 . 

^Ibid . ,  pp.  22-23. 

5 Ibid. ,  Appendix  A,  "Programme  of  Studies,"  p.  4. 
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large  percentage  of  children  in  the  North-West  went  only  to  Standard 
III;  second,  it  was  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  child's  natural 
interest  in  story  telling.  The  objectives  of  history  in  those  early 

g 

years  is  also  indicated  in  the  1896  Report: 

A  study  of  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  made  our 
country  what  it  is  will  tend  to  teach  our  pupils  to  have 
high  aims  and  to  be  true  to  those  aims.  A  knowledge  of 
the  struggles  through  which  the  country  has  passed  in 
attaining  its  present  condition  will  make  for  intelligent 
patriotism. ^ 

This  preliminary  emphasis  on  biography  was  in  keeping  with  the  approach 

g 

advocated  by  Fitch  in  his  Lectures  on  Teaching,  one  of  the  chief  text¬ 
books  used  in  the  North-West  teacher  training  program.  Fitch  wrote: 

An  obvious  inference  from  the  views  of  historical  study 
.  .  .is  that  Biography  is  too  much  neglected  and  its  value 

as  an  adjunct  to  history  too  little  regarded  among  school¬ 
masters.  Yet  every  one  knows  how  much  more  attractice  is 
the  life  of  a  person  than  the  history  of  mere  events.  There 
is  a  sympathy  and  a  human  interest  awakened  when  the  career 
of  a  man  is  discussed,  which  can  never  be  excited  in  any 
other  way. ^ 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  study  of  "real  human  characters"  would  more 
incline  the  student  to  "love,  or  criticize,  or  admire,"  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  social  and  political 
circumstances  of  the  times. ^  Ryerson  had  also  claimed  that,  "Biography 


(L 

°Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  op.  cit., 

p.  38. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 

p.  23. 

O 

J.G.  Fitch,  Lectures  on  Teaching  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1881), 

p.  143. 

^Ibid . ,  p .  345 . 

^Ibid . ,  pp.  345-346. 
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should  form  the  principal  topic  of  elementary  history. 1,33 

In  the  next  two  standards  of  the  elementary  school  the  students 
were  given  a  more  formal  approach  to  the  history  of  Canada  and  England 
through  a  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  readings.  They  were 
also  asked  to  compare  the  constitutional  struggles  in  England  and  to 
those  in  Canada,  as  well  as  examine  the  process  of  government  in  both 
countries.  The  "Programme  of  Studies,"  for  example,  stated  that  the 
History  of  England  in  Standard  IV  was: 

An  outline  study  of  each  people  or  period  to  exhibit  its 
chief  characteristics,  e.g.  Saxons  -  a  farmer  people;  brought 
with  them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions  -  a  limited 
monarchy,  parliament,  courts  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of 
land,  gave  us  the  body  of  our  English  tongue,  became  Christians 
by  choice. ^ 

In  Standard  V  the  following  was  stated  for  Canadian  History: 

An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed  text;  com¬ 
parison  of  constitutional  struggles  in  Canada  with  corres¬ 
ponding  ones  in  England;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  governed 
-  parliamentary,  judicial,  municipal  and  school  systems;  our 
civic  duties  -  voting,  office-holding,  tax-paying,  support  of 
law,  etc.-*-3 

For  English  History  in  the  same  Standard:  , 

The  textbook  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  previous  Standards.  Grouping  of  the 
essential  facts  in  each  period  under  topics  indicating  phases 
of  progress,  e.g.  political,  industrial,  intellectual,  aes¬ 
thetic,  religious  -  to  show  the  growth  of  the  nation. ^ 


1 1 

J.  Harold  Putman,  Egerton  Ryerson  and  Education  in  Upper  Canada 
(Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1912),  p.  116. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  Appendix  A, 
"Programme  of  Studies,"  p.  5. 

13Ibid. 


14 


Ibid . 
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In  the  High  School  Standards,  from  VI  to  VIII,  the  history  of 
England  and  Canada,  as  studied  in  the  earlier  years,  was  reviewed  and 
the  constitution  of  each  was  examined  in  much  greater  detail.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  history  program  was  completely 
dominated  by  English  and  Canadian  studies.  It  was  not  until  the  final 
year  that  the  student  was  introduced  to  "world"  history^  and,  then, 
it  was  studied  from  comparative  and  imperial  perspectives.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  type  of  questions  asked  the  students  on  government 
examinations.  It  was  usual  to  ask  a  question,  for  example,  on  the 
Spartan,  Athenian,  or  Roman  forms  of  government  with  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  leading  to  their  downfall.  The  comparative  aspect  was 
introduced  by  implication.  It  was  implied  that,  although  the  earlier 
empires  had  aspects  of  good  and  evil,  their  decadence  was  inevitable 
because  of  the  predominance  of  the  latter.  The  British  Empire,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  suffer  this  fate  because  of  its  unique  form  of 
government.  The  study  of  world  history  also  provided  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  history  of  some  of  the  countries  within  the  Empire.  The 
following  examples  from  "General  History"  examinations  illustrate  these 
points . 

State  the  causes  which,  after  Pericles'  death,  brought 
about  a  rapid  decline  in  the  greatness  of  Athens. ^ 

Select  from  English  history  a  period  which  nearly 
coincides  with  the  age  of  Pericles  and  briefly  compare  them.^-7 

15Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  71. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  op .  cit. , 

p.  106. 

17Ibid . ,  1896,  p.  39. 
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Write  briefl 


the  origin,  religion,  and  caste  system 


of  the  Hindoos.0 

There  were  other  questions  less  subtle  in  their  implications.  In  the 
’’General  History”  exam  in  1900,  for  example,  the  students  were  asked 


to:  "Account  for  the  unprogressive  character  of  all  Oriental  nations. 


This  approach  was  in  keeping  with  the  nationalist  philosophy  of 
education  which  simply  ignored  other  countries,  cast  them  in  a  per¬ 
spective  too  small  for  their  actual  importance,  or  put  them  in  an  un¬ 


nationalism  during  this  period;  that  is,  the  imperialism  which  advo¬ 
cated  a  strong  British  connection.  One  of  the  expressions  of  this 
movement  was  the  attempt  to  identify  the  Canadian  nation  with  the 
common  historical  heritage  it  shared  with  Great  Britain.  This  will  be 
discussed  later  but  the  support  that  the  study  of  history  in  the 
schools  gave  this  movement  from  the  earliest  years  is  to  be  noted. 


History  was  always  considered  a  compulsory  subject  throughout 


the  North-West  educational  program,  except  for  the  child  in  his  first 
year  at  school.  This  held  true  even  for  the  later  years  when  elective 
subjects  introduced  more  flexibility  into  the  curriculum.  The 
immersion  of  the  student  in  English  and  Canadian  history  from  his 
earliest  years  is  significant  in  itself.  The  effect  of  this  policy, 
however,  takes  on  even  greater  significance  when  one  examines  the  texts 
used  in  the  classroom.  In  the  elementary  s tandards,  af ter  regular  text- 


18 


Ibid. ,  1900,  p.  106. 


19 


Ibid. 


?0 

Charles  Merriam,  op .  cit .  , 


p.  290. 
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books  were  introduced,  Buckley  and  Robertson's  History  of  England  and 

21  22 
Canada,  and  Clement's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  pre¬ 

scribed.  The  High  School  students  also  used  these  texts  but  others 
were  added  which  gave  greater  depth  and  catered  to  a  wider  range  of 
interests.  These  included:  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 

23  p  / 

People ;  Bagehot's  The  English  Constitution;  Cunningham's  Outlines 

of  English  Industrial  History;* 2-^  and  Bourinot's  How  Canada  Is 

o  a  26 

Governed . 

The  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  W.H.P.  Clement,  was 
written  as  a  "national"  history  specifically  for  use  in  Canadian 
schools.  For  several  years  prior  to  its  publication  educators  were 
concerned  that  history  texts  used  in  classrooms  throughout  the  Dominion 
treated  Canada  from  a  provincial  rather  than  a  national  viewpoint.  This 
was  considered  unacceptable  because  such  works  "necessarily  fail  to  give 
adequate  recognition  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  they  often 

2 1 

A.  Buckley  and  W.J.  Robertson,  History  of  England  and  Canada. 
The  writer  was  unable  to  locate  this  text  or  discover  further  relevant 
information. 

22 

W.H.P.  Clement,  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (Toronto: 
William  Briggs,  1897). 

22J.H.  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (Toronto: 
Copp-Clark,  1888) . 

2ZfWalter  Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
French,  Trubner  and  Company,  1891) . 

2  5 

W.  Cunningham  and  Ellen  McArthur,  Outline  of  English  Industrial 
His tory  (London:  Macmillan,  1895) . 

26 


1895) . 


John  Bourinot,  How  Canada  Is  Governed  (Toronto:  Copp-Clark, 


. 
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27 

contain  exaggerated  notions  of  provincial  matters."  It  was  thought 

by  the  chief  superintendents  of  the  various  provinces  that  a  well 

written  national  history  "would  tend  to  unify  the  Provinces  and  foster 

a  spirit  of  patriotism  throughout  the  Dominion. xt  is,  perhaps, 

significant  that  the  work  was  eventually  commissioned  by  the 

nationalistic  Dominion  Educational  Association,  which  decided  to 

select  an  author  by  putting  the  project  up  for  competition  among 

British  subjects.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  submitted 
29 

manuscripts.  It  was  composed  of  many  well  known  Canadian  nationalists 
and  imperialists,  both  in  and  out  of  the  field  of  education.  It  in¬ 
cluded  for  example,  the  Honourable  George  Ross,  Minister  of  Education 
for  Ontario,  and  later  premier  of  that  province,  as  Chairman;  D.J. 

Goggin,  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Winnipeg,  and  W.J. 

30 

Robertson,  author  of  the  text  mentioned  above.  The  name  of  Charles 
Mair,  the  Canadian  poet  and  intense  nationalist  of  Canada  First  and  Red 
River  fame,  was  not  mentioned  either  by  Patterson  in  the  "Preface"  to 
Clement's  book  or  by  the  Association's  Convention  Report  as  a  member 
of  the  manuscript  selection  Committee  although  there  is  some  evidence 
that  he  was,  at  least,  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the  North- 


27W.  Patterson,  "Preface"  in  W.H.P.  Clement's  The  History  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  op .  ci t . ,  p.v. 

O  O 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association  Proceedings,  1892,  op,  cit., 

p .  34 . 

2^W.  Patterson,  "Preface"  in  W.H.P.  Clement's  The  History  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  op .  cit.,  p.  vi. 


30Ibid. 
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31 

West  Territories.  The  choice  of  the  Committee  fell  to  William  H. 

32 

Pope  Clement,  an  Upper  Canada  born  constitutional  lawyer.  He  was 

a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  had  written  a  standard 

work  on  the  Canadian  constitution  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  At 

the  time  of  his  selection  by  the  Committee  Clement  was  practising  law 
33 

m  Toronto. 

In  the  "Preface"  to  the  book,  W.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  wrote: 

It  will  be  observed  that,.  .  .the  object  of  the  author  has 
been  so  to  converge  his  narrative  as  to  direct  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  the  federation  of  the  provinces.  .  .  ,  and  in 
this  way  unite  the  various  currents  of  provincial  history  into 
the  broader  channel  of  the  Dominion.  There  was  in  some  res¬ 
pects  a  community  of  interests  between  the  provinces  even  long 
before  Confederation.  Now,  since  they  are  happily  united 
under  one  system  of  government,  they  share  more  intimately  in 
a  common  destiny.  To  that  union  of  the  interests,  as  well  as 
of  the  patriotic  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  all  Canadians, 
attention  is  thoughtfully  directed,  with  a  view  to  impress 
upon  our  future  citizens  that  we  not  only  have  a  united  country, 
but  are  a  united  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  story  of 
our  Dominion.  .  .will  help  to  convey  a  fair  and  inspiring  im¬ 
pression  of  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  heritage  com¬ 
mitted  to  us  as  Canadians  and  as  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire . 3^ 

» 

The  "national"  purpose  of  the  text  is  clear.  It  was  made  available  to 
the  schools,  appropriate ly,  in  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  year,  1897.  In 
1899,  George  Ross,  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  gave  a  speech  in  his  consti- 


31 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890-1891,  op .  ci t. , 

p .  23 . 

33Who's  Who  in  Canada,  1922,  ed.  by  B.M.  Greene  (Toronto: 
International  Press,  1922). 

33Ibid. 


34W  .  Patterson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  vi. 
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tuency  in  which  he  claimed  credit  for  the  publication  of  the  new  text¬ 
book,  and  made  some  remarks  pertinent  to  its  objectives: 

I  want  the  people  of  Ontario  to  think  as  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  empire, 
whose  flag  we  all  recognize,  and  of  whose  Queen  we  are  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  me  say  that  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of 
my  administration  as  Minister  of  Education  is  this  fact: 
that  I  believe  I  was  able  to  instil  into  the  half  million 
of  school  children  of  the  Province  a  greater  love  of 
Ontario,  for  Canada  and  for  the  empire  than  was  previously 
entertained.  That  was  done  in  two  ways.  ...  I  made 
instruction  in  Canadian  history  compulsory.  The  history  we 
had  was  purely  a  history  of  the  Province.  I  organized  a 
committee  and  placed  myself  in  communication  with  the 
Superintendents  of  Education  in  all  the  Provinces  whereby 
we  get  a  history  of  the  Dominion  not  only  in  the  schools  of 
Ontario  but  in  those  of  every  Province  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  I  do  not  want  the  people  of  my  native  Province 
to  be  parochial. 

The  text  itself,  to  cite  but  a  few  examples,  remained  close  to 
the  terms  of  reference  which  were  the  concern  of  the  selection  Committee. 
The  fly  leaf  announced  its  message  with  a  minimum  of  subtlety.  It  was 
emblazoned  with  a  highly  coloured  picture  of  "The  Canadian  Flag  and 
Coat  of  Arms."  The  United  Empire  Loyalist  tradition  was  given  strong 
support.  This  tradition  found  its  strength  in  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  sacrifice  and  deprivation  of  those  who  were  forced  to  move  north  of 
the  border  to  maintain  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
in  the  face  of  fierce  reprisals  from  the  republicans  in  the  American 
colonies;  and  in  the  brave  deeds  and  heroism  shewn  in  this  group's  almost 
single-handed  defense  of  Canada  during  the  War  of  1812.  Their  original 
settlement  in  Canada  was  credited  with  bringing  British  institutions 


■^George  W.  Ross,  "The  Future  of  Canada,"  in  Canadian  Politics, 
ed.  by  J.  Robert  Long  (St.  Catherines:  The  Journal  of  St.  Catherines 
Limited,  1903),  p.  184. 
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into  the  country  on  a  permanent  and  stable  basis.  On  this  account  the 

debt  to  them  was  all  the  greater.  The  1812  War  was  seen  as  very  much 

a  Canadian  victory,  especially  as  they  held  on  in  the  initial  stages 

while  Great  Britain  was  "straining  every  nerve  against  Napoleon  in 
37 

France."  General  Brock  was  portrayed  as  a  national  hero  who: 

.  .  .must  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  our  affection,  not 
only  because  of  his  heroic  death,  in  defense  of  our  soil,  but 
also  because  of  the  animating  effect  of  his  resolute  spirit 
through  all  the  remainder  of  the  war. 38 

The  battles  of  1812  were  fought  against  "superior  forces"  and  over¬ 
whelming  odds"  by  a  "mere  handful  of  militia  loyalists."  The  enemy  were 
perpetrators  of  "wanton  barbarity,"  "savage  warfare"  and  "brutality." 

The  victors  were  shrewd  and  clever  soldiers  who  deceived  the  enemy  at 
3Q 

every  turn.  This  was  written,  of  course,  in  the  tradition  of 
acceptable  "national"  history,  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter 
This  approach  was  also  characteristic  of  the  Canadian  imperialists 
peculiar  interpretation  of  history  which  was  dominated  by  appeals  to  the 
past.  As  Berger  has  recently  written,  they  regarded  history  "as  the 
respository  of  enduring  and  valuable  principles . The  United  Empire 
Loyalists' tradition  embodied  many  of  these  principles.  Clement's  text 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  literature  which  Canadian  imperialism  en¬ 
couraged.  Aside  from  the  Loyalist  tradition,  however,  imperialists  held 


36 


37 


'w.H.P.  Clement,  op.  cit . ,  p.  119. 
Ibid . ,  p .  161 . 
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that  the  history  of  Canada: 

.  .  .was  essentially  the  story  of  material  progress  and  the 

steady  advance  of  liberty  and  self-government.  For  them,  all 
Canadian  history  was  ceaselessly  moving  toward  one  irrefragable 
conclusion  -  the  acquisition  of  full  national  rights  and  free¬ 
dom  within  an  imperial  federation.1^ 

It  was  essentially  a  Whiggish  interpretation  of  history  which  conceived 

of  history  as  the  record  of  inevitable  forward  progress  in  material 

conditions,  in  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  in  the  growth  of  liberal 
42 

institutions.  This  idea  was  a  consistent  feature  of  Clement's  text. 
His  closing  sentence  in  which  he  quoted  the  British  imperialist  and 
Cambridge  historian,  Sir  John  Seeley,  is  indicative  of  his  thinking  in 
this  respect; 

Professor  Seeley  has  said  that  the  study  of  history  should 
end  with  a  moral.  Our  recent  growth  from  weak  and  divided 
provinces  to  one  great  and  united  Dominion,  should  encourage 
us  to  look  forward  to  the  still  wider  federation  of  all  lands 
which  fly  the  Union  Jack.^ 

In  support  of  the  progress  Canada  was  making  towards  this  wider  imperia¬ 
lism  he  cited  such  examples  as  the  part  of  Canadians  in  the  Behring  Sea 
arbitration,  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  England, 
and  the  colonial  conference  held  in  Ottawa,  1895.  The  moral  was  obvious 
for  students  who  were  to  be  given  "a  knowledge  of  the  struggles  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  in  attaining  its  present  condition." 

The  theme  discussed  above  was  also  given  considerable  emphasis 
in  a  chapter  entitled  "Our  System  of  Government."  One  passage  read: 


41,.  , 

Ibid. 

^See  Herbert  Butterfield,  The  Whig  Interpretation  of  History 
(London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1950),  passim. 

^W.H.P.  Clement,  op.  cit.,  p.  341. 
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It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  to  us  of  our 
Confederation.  Our  vast  territorial  expanse,  our  great 
natural  resources,  and  our  salubrious  climate,  all  point  to 
future  greatness.  Moreover,  the  federal  form  of  government 
which  we  have  adopted  is  one  well-calculated  to  ensure 
national  strength  and  stability  through  united  effort  in  one 
Dominion  parliament,  side  by  side  with  an  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  local  affairs  of  each  province  through 
provincial  assemblies.  The  tie  which  binds  us  to  the  mother¬ 
land  is  the  strong  tie  of  affection,  with  no  element  of  co¬ 
ercion.  Our  gracious  Queen  is  still  content  to  look  to  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  the  people  in  North  America  as 
the  best  security  for  permanent  dominion.  The  British  parlia¬ 
ment  has  conceded  to  us  the  fullest  right  of  self-government, 
and  legislates  for  us  only  upon  those  matters  which  are  of 
concern  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. ^ 

Clement's  text,  in  effect,  reflected  the  current  thinking  which  dominated 

the  first  phase  of  Canadian  national  existence,  a  measure  of  self- 

government  within  the  British  Empire  and  separate  existence  on  the  North 

American  continent. 


The  writer  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  Buckley  and 
Robertson's  History  of  England  and  Canada.  This  text  was  singled  out 
for  particular  criticism  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  North-West. 

Father  Leduc  and  a  group  of  prominent  Catholics  made  special  reference 
to  it  on  several  occasions  when  they  appeared  before  the  "Standing  School 
Committee  of  the  North-West  Legislative  Assembly. They  claimed  it  was 
filled  with  "all  the  lies  and  calumnies  invented  and  spread  by  free 
thought,  rationalism,  schism,  and  heresy  against  the  Catholic  Church  and 
her  institutions. "4^  jn  Leduc's  view,  it  glorified  the  "god-state" 
rather  than  God/47  It  was  yet  another  way  to  "substitute  a  lay,  materia- 


44Ibid . ,  p .  324 . 

45H.  Leduc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-29;  and  pp.  40-46. 
4^Ibid .  ,  p .  25  . 

47Ibid. ,  p.  27. 
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listic,  and  godless  education  for  Christian  education."4^  The  Catholics 

wished  to  have  Lingard's  History  of  England  prescribed  for 

use  in  their  schools.  It  is  interesting  that  Leduc  advanced  the  same 

argument,  to  different  purpose,  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 

for  their  choice.  He  wanted  Lingard's  version  because  it  would  "supply 

and  fill  the  heart  and  soul  with  a  divine  ailment,  a  divine  impulse  to 

49 

the  practice  of  virtue."  The  goals  of  both  groups  might  differ,  but 
the  means  were  the  same. 


There  is  an  extensive  article  written  by  the  author  of  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  book,  W.J.  Robertson,  in  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
which  merits  consideration.  The  title  of  the  article,  "Growth  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution,"  would  suggest  its  significance  and  it,  presumably, 
reflected  the  author's  stand  on  some  important  issues  in  Canadian 
history. ^  Robertson  accepted  Parkman's  view  of  the  New  France  period 
of  Canadian  history,  as  is  clear  from  the  following  passage: 

Governed  as  she  was  according  to  the  despotic  ideas  of  the 
French  King,  her  people  were  guided  and  controlled  by  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  King,  a  bishop,  an  official  called 
an  intendant,  and  a  council  also  appointed  by  Kingly  authority. 

It  was  a  very  paternal  form  of  government,  one  in  which  the 
most  private  affairs  of  life  were  regulated,  and  one  with  which 
the  simple  habitants  were  fairly  well  content.  True,  the 
Colony  did  not  prosper  greatly  and  sometimes,  especially  towards 
the  close  of  the  French  period,  the  inhabitants  suffered 
severely  from  the  greed,  rapacity  and  injustice  of  the  King's 
officials.  The  carnival  of  vice  and  extravagance  of  the  pro¬ 
fligate  Bigot  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  as  long  as  Canadian 


48,,.  , 

Ibid. ,  p.  7 . 

49 

Ibid . ,  p .  25 . 

^W.J.  Robertson,  "Growth  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,"  Canada 
Educational  Monthly,  XVI,  (1894). 
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History  is  read.  .  .  . ^ ^ 

The  residents  of  New  France,  according  to  this  version  of  early  Canadian 

history,  were  "liberated"  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  and  the  subse- 

quent  introduction  of  representative  government.  The  new  English 

governors  were  "tolerant,  conciliatory  and  anxious  to  please  the  French 

people"  and  the  habitant  was  "freed  from  the  rapacity  of  the  intendant 

53 

and  his  subordinates." 

Robertson,  like  Clement,  saw  the  beginning  of  Canadian  consti¬ 
tutional  history  heralded  in  the  arrival  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  brought  into  Canada,  es¬ 
pecially  into  that  portion  we  now  call  Ontario,  a  large 
influx  of  hardy,  intelligent  and  energetic  settlers.  These 
outcasts  from  the  United  States  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
Mother  Country,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  found  homes 
.  .  .where  they  carved  out  for  themselves  new  homesteads  in 
the  virgin  forests;  with  them  came  a  love  of  political 
liberty  and  from  them  arose  a  demand  for  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  such  an  Assembly  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  the  American  Colonies.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  contest  with  the  American  Colonies  taught  the 
Home  Government  an  important  and  much-needed  lesson.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  right  of  a  Colony  to  at  least  a  measure  of  self- 
government  could  not  well  be  denied,  especially  if  that 
Colony  was  in  close  proximity  to  a  self-governing  nation  of 
kindred  language,  blood  and  institutions.  The  result  of 
these  various  influences  was  the  submission.  .  .of  a  measure 
which  gave  the  long  demanded  boon  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.^ 

Thus  the  Constitution  Act  of  1791  was  the  beginning  of  the  journey  which 
inevitably  led  to  true  representative  government  in  1847.  This  consti- 
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tutional  development,  in  Robertson's  view,  was  progressive  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  even  though  he  hesitated  to  predict  the  final  outcome.  The 
conclusion  to  his  article  read: 

We  have  seen  Canada  as  one  province,  under  the  Quebec  Act; 
then  divided  into  two  with  separate  Legislatures  under  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791;  then  again  united  under  one 
Parliament  in  1841,  and  once  more  decentralized  by  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  1867.  It  would  be  a  rash  prophecy  to  say  that 
we  have  even  now  reached  our  final  political  development. 

Great  changes  are  without  doubt  in  store  for  us.  What  parti¬ 
cular  forms  they  will  take  none  can  tell. 55 

The  history  texts  used  in  the  higher  standards  are  of  even 

greater  significance  in  view  of  the  object  of  this  study.  Green's  Short 

History  of  the  English  People  is  an  interesting  example.  The  text, 

although  a  recognized  standard  work  for  several  years,  was  part  of  the 

S  f) 

nineteenth  century  movement  to  develop  national  consciousness.  Green 
pointed  out  in  his  "Preface": 

.  .  .1  have  preferred  to  pass  lightly  and  briefly  over  the 

details  of  foreign  wars  and  diplomacies,  the  personal  adven¬ 
tures  of  kings  and  nobles,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the  intrigues 
of  favourites,  and  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  incidents  of  that 
constitutional,  intellectual,  and  social  advance  in  which  we 
read  the  history  of  the  nation  itself. 57 

His  history  was  that  of  the  English  "people"  and  not  "drum  and  trumpet 

history";  it  was  the  story  of  the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  printer,  the 

CO 

merchant  and  the  philosopher.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  a  great  many 
other  patriotic  historians  were  discovering  the  foundations  of  their 
nations  in  the  far  distant  past.  Guizot  was  writing  of  the  glorious 


^Ibid. ,  p .  169 . 
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yesterday  of  France;  Hubert  Baxter  Adams  of  the  United  States;  Treit- 

schke  of  Germany;  and  Freeman  and  Bishop  Stubbs  of  England.  These 

59 

authors  wrote  histories  of  which  their  nation  could  be  proud. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  American  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1916,  H.  Morse  Stephens  said  of  Green's  His tory  : 

England  waited  long  for  its  national  historian.  Although 
many  English  historians  were  fanatically  nationalistic  and 
supremely  insular  in  their  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
their  own  over  every  other  nation,  it  was  not  until  1874, 
when  J.H.  Green  published  his  Short  History  of  the  English 
People ,  that  a  modern  nationalist  historian,  with  intent  to 
insist,  like  Michelet,  upon  the  personality  of  the  nation, 
and  to  exaggerate,  like  Martin,  the  antiquity  of  national 
unity,  actually  appeared.  The  immediate  success  of  Green's 
book  was  not  only  the  result  of  its  extraordinary  literary 
merit,  but  also  of  its  expression  of  a  national  feeling, 
which  has  been  steadily  growing  in  intensity.^ 

The  idea  of  progress,  already  alluded  to,  was  an  important  theme  in  the 

text.  Green  believed  that  constitutional  progress  was  the  end-product 


of  social  development. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out.  .  .how  much  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  history  is  the  outcome  of  social  changes;  and  throughout  I 
have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  itself  than  has,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  ever  been  done  in  any  previous  history  of  the 
same  extent.  ^ 


His  wife,  in  the  introduction  to  this  revised  edition,  noted  that  Green 
was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  for  his  "conception  of  history." 

This  conception  was  Green's  belief  that  the  mainspring  of  national 


''"Boyd  Shafer,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  188-189. 

^H.  Morse  Stephens,  "Presidential  Address,"  American  Historical 
Association  Report,  1915-16,  XXL,  1916,  pp.  233-234. 

61J.H.  Green,  op.  cit.,  p.  xviii. 

^Ibid.,  p.  xiii. 
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history  was  not  the  policies  of  statesmen  but  "the  great  impulses  of 

6  3 

national  feeling."  Political  history  could  only  be  interpreted, 

then,  in  the  light  of  social  history.  He  was  challenging  the  first  part 

of  the  aphorism  of  his  historian  friend,  Freeman,  that:  History  is 

64 

past  politics,  and  politics  is  present  history.  In  other  words,  it 
was  the  sum  total  of  the  national  experience  which  shaped  history,  and 
not  the  great  crises,  the  great  people,  or  external  circumstances.  He 
believed,  in  fact,  that  his  writing  was  in  the  direct  tradition  of 
England's  greatest  historians  such  as  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  He  con¬ 
sidered  "the  free  current  of  national  life  in  England  too  pervasive,  and 

too  strong  to  allow  these  historians  to  ever  get  wholly  lost  in  State- 

,,65 

papers . 

Englishmen  could  therefore  best  combine  the  love  of  accuracy 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  outer  aspects  of  national  or 
political  life  with  a  perception  of  the  spiritual  forces  from 
which  these  mere  outer  phenomena  proceed,  he  never  doubted 
that  "the  English  ideal  of  history  would,  in  the  long  run,  be 
what  Gibbon  made  it  in  his  day  -  the  first  in  the  world. 66 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Whig  historians,  he  was  reading  the  present  into 

» 

the  past,  and  could  perceive,  even  in  the  writings  of  historians,  the 

•  .  ,  ,  67 

principle  of  continuous  progress. 

Green  was  helped  in  his  study  by  two  contemporary  historians  of 
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some  note,  namely  William  Stubbs  and  Edward  Augustus  Freeman.  Stubbs, 
as  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  1866-1884,  had  "laid  the 
basis  for  the  serious  study  of  history"  at  that  university  y  and  his 
successor  was  Freeman.* * * * *  7*“*  They  both  encouraged  the  writing  of  "national" 
histories  and,  in  their  own  research  sought  to  find  the  pure  origins  of 
their  "race"  in  the  dim  past.  Stubbs,  for  example,  wrote: 

The  growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  .  .is  the  result 
of  three  forces,  whose  reciprocal  influences  are  constant, 
subtle,  and  intricate.  These  are  the  national  character, 
the  external  history,  and  the  institutions  of  the  people. 

The  English  are  not  aboriginal.  .  .  .  They  are  a  people  of 
German  descent  in  the  main  constituents  of  blood,  character, 
and  language,  but  most  especially,  .  .  .in  the  possession 
of  the  elements  of  primitive  German  civilization  and  the 
common  genus  of  German  institutions.  This  descent  is  not  a 
matter  of  inference.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  of  history.  .  .  .71- 

Freeman  declared  in  his  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution: 

The  immemorial  Teutonic  constitution  was  the  constitution 
of  our  forefathers  in  their  old  land  of  Northern  Germany, 
before  they  made  their  way  into  the  Isle  of  Britain.  And  that 
constitution,  in  all  its  essential  points,  they  brought  with 
them  into  their  new  homes,  and  there,  transplanted  to  a  new 
soil,  it  grew  and  flourished  and  brought  forth  richer  and 
more  lasting  fruit  than  it  brought  forth  in  the  land  of  its 
earlier  birth.  .  .  .  The  continued  national  life  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  foreign  conquests  and  internal  revolutions, 
has  remained  unbroken  for  fourteen  hundred  years. 

Green,  following  in  this  direction,  traced  the  "fatherland  of  the  English 

race"  to  the  Teutonic  forests  where  the  "Engle,  Saxon,  and  Jute"  were 


Green,  op .  cit . ,  p.  XIX. 

^Arthur  Marvick,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  46-47. 

70 Ibid. 

7 ^William  Stubbs,  The  Constitutional  History'  of  England,  I, 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1873),  pp.  1-2. 
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drawn  together  by  ties  of  "common  blood,  common  speech,  common  social 

7  ^ 

and  political  institutions." 

Each  of  them  was  destined  to  share  in  the  conquest  of  the 
land  in  which  we  live;  and  it  is  from  the  union  of  all  of 
them  when  the  conquest  was  complete  that  the  English  people 
has  sprung.'4 

In  these  primitive  tribes,  he  perceived  "the  first  rude  forms  of  English 
justice,"  their  value  of  "land  holders  and  land- tillers , "  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  for  the  individual.  He  saw  the  first  movement  towards 
parliamentary  rule  in  those"tiny  moots,  where  the  men  of  the  village  met 
to  order  the  village  life  and  the  village  industry . He  dated  the 
"national"  history  of  England  from  the  arrival  of  these  tribes  in 
England. 


.  .  .with  the  landing  of  Hengest  and  his  war-band  at  Ebbs- 
fleet  on  the  shores  of  the  isle  of  Thanet.  .  .English  history 
begins.  No  spot  in  England  can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  as 
that  which  first  felt  the  tread  of  English  feet. 76 


These  tribes  warred  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  accomplish  complete 

victory  over  the  Roman  "barbarians."  The  conquest  of  Britain,  according 

to  Green,  had  no  match  in  history  for  "no  land  was  so  stubbornly  fought 

7  7 

for  or  so  hardly  won."  It  was  the  English  sword  by  which  "Britain 
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The  English  tongue,  religion,  and  laws  "reigned  without  a  rival,"  so 
complete  was  the  victory.  Britain,  consequently,  was  "the  one  purely 
German  nation  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome"  because  in  all  others 
who  were  conquered  by  Germans,  such  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  "religion 
social  life,  administrative  order,  still  remained  Roman. The  new 
England,  however,  was  not  a  wasteland  of  civilization  even  though  it 
might  appear  that  way  after  the  Romans  had  been  vanquished.  He  wrote 
that  England: 

.  .  .contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  nobler  life  than 
which  has  been  destroyed.  The  base  of  the  new  society  was  the 
freeman  whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging,  or  sacrificing  for 
himself  in  his  far-off  fatherland  by  the  Northern  Sea.  However 
roughly  he  dealt  while  the  struggle  went  on  with  the  material 
civilization  of  Britain,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
should  be  a  mere  destroyer. ^ 

The  next  few  centuries  gaye  proof  that  this  "germ"  was  indeed  an  active 
one . 


Britain  had  become  England  in  the  five  hundred  years  that 
followed  the  landing  of  Hengest,  and  its  conquest  had  ended 
in  the  settlement  of  its  conquerors,  in  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  in  the  birth  of  a  national  literature,  of  an 
imperfect  civilization,  of  a  rough  political  order. OJ- 

i 

This  anachronistic  approach  to  the  writing  of  history  in  which  he  saw  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  English  nation  in  the  primitive  conditions 
of  early  tribal  life,  and  making  inevitable  progress  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  is  a  persistent  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the 
social  Darwinism  which  sought  to  identify  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the 
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superior  Aryan  race  theory.  The  particular  capacity  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  political  organization,  and  individual  liberty,  were  racial 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  the  same  standards  the  students  were  given  an  introduction  to 
English  industrial  history.  The  text,  Outlines  of  English  Industrial 
History,  accepted  and  promoted  many  of  the  themes  already  discussed. 

In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  authors  made  liberal  use  of  Stubbs, 
Freeman,  and  Green  in  their  references  to  English  social  and  political 
history.  They  claimed  that  the  English  conquest  was  "so  far  complete 
that  the  basis  of  our  civilization  may  be  said  to  be  Teutonic."  If 
there  remained  any  elements  of  the  earlier  civilization  absorbed  by 

82 

the  English  they  were  but  few,  and  not  of  any  substantial  consequence. 
The  determining  factor  in  England’s  greatness  was  the  "Anglo-Saxon 
race."  That  "race"  was  constantly  grafting  and  absorbing  into  its 
national  life  her  kinfolk  from  Europe,  such  as  the  Danes  in  the  ninth 
century  and  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh. 

By  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  new  elements  introduced  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Battle  of  Hastings  had  practically  coalesced 
with  the  English  and  the  Danish  immigrants  to  form  one  people. 

This  united  race  had  common  institutions;  there  was  one  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  community  were  at  last  represented  and 
the  broad  lives  of  national  life  and  development  were  clearly 
defined. 83 

The  authors  also  claimed  that  this  consolidation  of  national  life  had 
an  effect  on  municipal  life.  The  various  divisive  elements  in  different 
towns  "coalesced,  and  old  internal  jealousies  gave  way  to  popular 
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municipal  government. In  this  way  ’’the  towns,  like  the  nation, 
came  to  have  an  organic  life  and  free  institutions."®®  The  idea  of 
unity,  through  consolidation  of  interests,  people,  and  resources  was 
an  important  lesson  and  a  necessary  condition  to  material  and  economic 
progress . 

If  England  has  attained  to  industrial  and  commercial 
supremacy,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  because  she  has  succeeded 
in  attracting  to  herself  the  most  energetic  and  enterprising, 
as  well  as  the  most  highly  skilled  portions,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  neighbouring  lands.®® 

England,  where  national  unity,  free  institutions,  and  the  physical 
environment  were  conducive  to  drawing  out  people's  innate  abilities, 
was  portrayed  as  the  embodiment  of  progress.  In  this  atmosphere  the 
"newcomer"  could  exercise  a  significant  influence  on  the  developing 
industrial  institutions: 

It  is  in  the  Danish  towns  that  we  find  the  first  gems  of 
municipal  self-government.  It  is  shortly  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  that  we  find  the  first  traces  of  those  craftgilds 
.  .  .  .  The  germs  of  banking  and  insurance  appear  to  have  come 
from  Italian  merchants  settled  in  the  country.  .  .  .87 

On  the  other  hand,  those  "extraneous  and  unpliable  elements,"  not  easily 

» 

assimilated  into  the  national  fabric,  such  as  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics, 
were  expelled  from  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  consolidate  "national" 
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life."  Individual  or  group  interests  were  subordinated  to  the  ideal 
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of  national  unity.  It  is  part  of  the  theme  which  the  authors  consistently 
emphasized:  England's  continuous  national  development  from  the  earliest 

times.  The  selection  of  material  tends  to  show  that  the  development  of 
free  institutions,  economic  theories,  imperialist  activities,  industrial 
expansion  are  on  one  continuous  inevitable  course  of  progress  which  cul- 
mmated,  for  the  moment,  in  the  present  state  of  material  prosperity. 

The  achievement  of  international  stature  and  material  pros¬ 
perity,  of  course,  brought  with  it  moral  responsibilities.  The  authors 

claimed  that  the  nation  had  to  accept  "a  sense  of  duty  to  native  races 

90 

and  dependent  peoples"  with  whom  it  came  in  contact.  The  acceptance 
of  the  "white  man's  burden"  was  considered  a  religious  obligation. 

In  the  field  of  history  the  most  significant  texts,  in  the  view 
of  this  writer,  were  those  used  to  teach  English  and  Canadian  consti¬ 
tutional  history.  The  study  of  constitutional  history,  according  to 

Fitch,  should  develop  in  the  student  a  "consciousness  of  civic  rights" 

92 

leading  to  a  "sense  of  civic  duty."  Young  students,  in  his  opinion, 

should  be  "made  to  feel,"  not  only  a  love  for  one's  country  and  its 

institutions,  but  also  a  responsibility  to  accept  many  "unbought 

services."  The  latter  included  serving  as  a  member  of  parliament,  a 

magistrate,  or  in  municipal  affairs. 

.  .  .after  all  patriotism  is  one  of  the  things  which  our 
teaching  ought  to  cultivate  -  a  rational  and  affectionate 
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regard  for  the  country  in  which  we  have  been  born,  and  for 
the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  it: 

"It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till 
That  sober  suited  Freedom  choose 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friend  or  foes, 

A  Man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will 

A  land  of  settled  government 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head 
But  by  degrees  to  fulness  wrought 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread." 

And  in  every  English  school  something  at  least  should  be  done 
to  make  the  scholars  proud  of  this  glorious  heritage,  and  to 
animate  them  with  a  noble  ambition  to  live  lives  and  to  do 
deeds  which  shall  be  worthy  of  them. 93 

One  of  the  authors  Fitch  recommended  to  help  in  this  task  was  Walter 

Bagehot. 


Walter  Bagehot's  English  Constitution,  according  to  Kitson  Clarke, 

"is  still  the  best  book  on  the  English  Constitution  that  has  yet  been 

94 

written."  Bagehot,  whom  Himmelfarb  called,  "A  Common  Man  With  Un- 

95 

common  Ideas,"  was  a  somewhat  enigmatic  figure.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
irrelevant  to  discuss  his  background  in  the  context  of  this  study.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  note  some  of  the  important  ideas  and 
characteristics  of  his  book.  His  approach  was  not  along  the  same  lines 
as  taken  by  Stubbs  and  Freeman.  The  historical  origins  and  development 
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of  the  Constitution  were  not  examined  to  any  great  degree.  The  treat¬ 
ment  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  the  study  was  reserved  for  a  brief  final 
chapter.  He  did  note  "the  valuable  works"  of  Stubbs  and  Freeman  but 
remarked  that  "we  have  not  yet  a  great  and  authoritative  work  on  the 
whole  subject  such  as  I  wished  for."  He  approached  the  Constitution 
from  a  contemporary  point  of  view  and  one  of  the  methods  he  used  was 
comparison.  The  book  "describes  the  English  Constitution  as  it  stood 

in  the  years  1865  and  1866"  and  "compares  it  with  the  most  important 

97 

other  living  governments."  In  fact,  for  the  most  part,  he  compared 
the  "cabinet  system"  of  the  British  with  the  "presidential  system"  of 
the  United  States.  The  latter  was  the  only  country  with  which  a  fair 
comparison  could  be  made  as  most  of  Europe  was  still  under  absolute 
monarchy,  and  Napoleon  III  was  ruling  in  France.  The  date  of  the  first 
edition,  1867,  is  of  some  significance  in  view  of  his  approach.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which  began  a  new  era  in  England,  had  not  yet  been 
passed,  and  the  American  Civil  War  had  just  ended. 

Bagehot  found  that  the  American  system  was  inferior  to  the  British 
on  almost  all  counts.  It  was  not  as  efficient  as  the  cabinet  system 
because  its  head  was  elected  for  a  fixed  term  and  was,  in  effect,  irre¬ 
movable;  no  matter  what  his  policies  or  methods.  His  ministers  vere 
appointed  and  need  not  have  had  any  political  experience.  The  president 
of  the  United  States  had  his  powers  defined  by  law  and  was  not,  therefore 
responsible  to  anyone.  The  British  prime  minister,  however,  was  not 
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restrained  by  a  written  constitution  but  responded  to  a  steady  voice 

of  criticism.  On  the  face  of  it  the  president  looked  as  if  he  was  in 

a  stronger  position  but  actually  it  was  not  so.  For  example,  he  could 

not  legislate,  his  appointments  to  office  needed  approval  from  the 

Senate,  Congress  made  legislation  but  if  it  was  hostile  to  the 

president  he  was  in  an  awkward  position,  if  he  negotiated  treaties  and 

made  foreign  policy  still  the  majority  of  the  Senate  must  agree  with 

him.  The  prime  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  operating  on  a  principle  of 

cooperation  among  his  Cabinet  and  party  has  their  mutual  consent  before 

98 

he  acts.  These  and  other  general  points  of  debate  are  familiar  to 
the  student  of  constitutional  history.  The  point  at  issue  here,  however, 
is  not  the  fact  of  debate  or  a  two-sided  approach  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  English  constitution.  The  point  rather,  is  that 
Bagehot's  text  was  a  one-sided  view  of  a  highly  debatable  subject.  It 
pronounced  decidedly  in  favour  of  one  form  of  government,  namely  the 
superior  English  responsible  cabinet  government. 

Even  in  quiet  times  government  by  a  president  is,  for  the 
several  various  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  inferior  to 
government  by  a  cabinet;  but  the  difficulty  of  quiet  times 
is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  unquiet  times. 

The  comparative  deficiencies  of  the  regular,  common  operation 
of  a  presidential  government  are  far  less  than  the  comparative 
deficiencies  in  time  of  sudden  trouble  -  the  want  of  elas¬ 
ticity,  the  impossibility  of  a  dictatorship,  the  total  absence 
of  a  revolutionary  reverse.^ 

A  point  which  Bagehot  stressed  was  the  importance  of  education 
to  the  proper  working  of  representative  government.  He  drew  a  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  "dignified"  and  "efficient"  parts  of  the  Constitution. 
The  former  consisted  of  the  Monarch  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
latter,  the  House  of  Commons.  Bagehot  contended  that  the  "dignified" 
parts  are  "intended  to  impress  the  many"  but  the  real  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  with  the  lower  House.  In  this  way  England,  in  reality,  was  a 
"thinly  disguised  republic"  and  the  masses  were  not  consciously  aware 
of  who  were  the  real  rulers. 

In  fact  the  mass  of  the  English  people  yield  a  deference 
rather  to  something  else  than  to  their  rulers.  They  defer 
to  what  we  call  the  theatrical  show  of  society.  The  apparent 
rulers  of  the  English  nation  are  like  the  most  imposing 
personages  of  a  splendid  procession;  it  is  by  them  the  mob 
are  influenced;  it  is  they  whom  the  spectators  cheer.  The 
real  rulers  are  secreted  in  second-rate  carriages;  no  one 
cares  for  them  or  asks  about  them,  but  they  are  obeyed 
implicitly  and  unconsciously  by  reason  of  the  splendour  of 
those  who  eclipsed  and  preceded  them. -*-00 

The  author  believed  that  under  the  circumstances  of  1865-66  England  it 

was  most  desirable  that  the  masses  be  kept  in  ignorance  with  respect 

to  their  real  rulers.  Popular  education  had  not  yet  come  to  England 

and  the  "bovine  stupidity"  of  the  people  was  an  obvious  reality  and  a 

positive  danger  to  the  nation.  Bagehot  saw  the  answer  in  education, 

as  is  suggested  by  his  allusion  to  conditions  outside  of  England: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nations  which  can  elect  a  good 
parliament.  The  first  is  a  nation  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  intelligent  and  in  which  they  are  comfortable. 

When  there  is  no  honest  poverty,  where  education  is  diffused 
and  political  intelligence  is  common,  it  is  easy  for  the 
people  to  elect  a  fair  legislature.  The  idea  is  roughly 
realized  in  the  North  American  colonies  of  England  and  the 
whole  free  States  of  the  Union.  ...  In  these  countries 
.  .  .education  is  diffused  much  and  is  fast  spreading.  Ig¬ 

norant  emigrants.  .  .often  prize  the  intellectual  advantages 
of  which  they  are  themselves  destitute,  and  are  annoyed  at 
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their  inferiority  in  a  place  where  rudimentary  culture  is  so 
common.  ...  In  a  country  very  large.  .  .a  people  really 
intelligent,  really  educated,  really  comfortable,  would  soon 
form  a  good  opinion . 101 

Education,  for  Bagehot,  was  the  great  "leveller"  and  in  communities 
where  it  was  publicly  supported,  and  universal,  people  were  entitled 
to  political  equality  because  they  were  "equally  wise." 

There  are  in  such  communities  no  large  properties,  no 
great  capitals,  no  refined  classes  -  everyone  is  comfortable 
and  homely,  and  no  one  is  at  all  more.  Equality  is  not 
artificially  established  in  a  new  colony.  It  establishes 
itself.  -*-02 

Sir  John  George  Bourinot,  author  of  How  Canada  Is  Governed,  was 

an  imperialist  of  no  small  stature  during  the  late  Victorian  period  in 

Canada.  He  was  a  prolific  author  whose  writings  varied  from  topics  of 

local  interest  concerning  his  native  Cape  Breton,  to  those  of  a  more 

general  nature,  as  Canadian  federalism  and  comparative  politics.  An 

analysis  of  some  of  his  intellectual  assumptions  was  made  by  Berger  in 

a  recent  address  to  the  Canadian  Historical  Association.  Berger  claimed 

that  Bourinot  was  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  of  Canada's  amateur 

historians  and  "was  fully  aware  of  the  work  of  British  and  American 

historians  and  was  responsive  to  the  intellectual  assumptions  that 

103 

appeared  in  their  writings."  Berger  cast  him  with  those  who  arti¬ 

culated  the  prevailing  imperialist  form  of  Canadian  nationalism,  a  per¬ 
sistent  theme  in  his  writings. 
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Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  Canadian  imperialists 
held  every  single  postulate  about  the  past  articulated  by 
Bourinot,  his  outlook  nevertheless  reflected  their  convic¬ 
tions  that  the  central  thread  of  Canadian  history  was  the 
progress  of  self-government  toward  full  freedom  in  an 
imperial  union,  that  the  motive  force  of  this  process  was 
'racial  capacity,'  and  that  the  Canadian  constitutional 
system  was  immensely  superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
Republic. 104 

Bourinot' s  major  works  showed  the  influence  of  authors  already  mentioned 
in  this  study.  His  significance  derives  then  from  the  attempts  he  made 
to  relate  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  other  men  to  the  Canadian  ex¬ 
perience.'*'^  The  three  central  ideas  which  he  sought  to  promote  demon¬ 
strate  this  feature  of  his  writings.  Bagehot's  influence  may  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  detailing  of  the  elements  of  superiority  of  the  Canadian- 
British  constitution  over  that  of  the  United  States;  the  ideas  of 
Stubbs,  Freeman,  and  Green  by  setting  Canadian  development  into  the 
framework  of  the  Teutonic  origins  theory;  the  emphasis  on  the  progress 
of  the  Canadian  march  towards  greater  freedom  and  enlarged  powers  through 
an  imperial  union  of  the  Empire  was  a  hope  shared  by  the  Whiggish 
historians  of  the  day.  As  Berger  noted: 

A  good  deal  of  nineteenth-century  historiography  was  simply 
the  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  liberty  whether  expressed  in 
the  certitudes  of  Macauley,  the  romantic  prose  of  Parkrnan,  or 
the  "scientific"  terminology  of  the  Teutonic  origins  school. 

And  for  Bourinot  the  idea  of  the  progressive  development  of 
liberty  seemed  analogous  to  the  purposeful  progress  of  evo¬ 
lution  in  nature. 

These  key  ideas  associated  with  Bourinot' s  imperialist  and  Whig- 
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gish  concepts  of  history  are  found  in  the  text,  How  Canada  Is  Governed. 

At  the  outset  he  declared  that  the  purpose  of  "this  citizens  manual" 
was  "to  present  a  succinct  review  of  the  public  institution  of  Canada 
as  will  be  easily  understood  by  all  classes  of  her  people. He  con¬ 
sidered  it"the  first  duty  of  citizens"  to  become  "thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  system  of  government  under  which 
108 

they  live."  His  rationale  for  devoting  a  "most  important"  section 

of  the  book  to  Imperial  government  was,  "I  have  borne  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a  Canadian  is  not  merely  a  citizen  of  Canada.  .  .but  is  also  a 
citizen  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

A  fact  to  which  he  consistently  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In 
fact,  in  his  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  Canada’s  constitution  he 
identified  the  history  of  England  with  that  of  Canada:  "From  the 
earliest  times  of  our  history  -  for  England’s  is  Canada's  history  too  - 
there  were  always  councils  around  the  sovereign  whom  he  summoned  to 
assist  him  by  their  advice. He,  as  already  intimated,  found  the 
beginnings  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  assemblies  of  the  early 
Teutonic  invaders  of  England.  The  continuity  of  these  assemblies  was 
seen  in  the  Witenagemot  which  preceded  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Normans 
called  it  the  "Great  Council"  and  it  was  "practically  the  house  of  lords" 
with  "executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers."  This  council  some- 
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times  joined  with  the  king's  special  council  and  advisory  law  court 
which  together  formed  "a  common  council  of  the  whole  realm."  Even¬ 
tually  the  three  estates  of  England,  the  clergy,  nobles  and  commons 
"formed  a  parliament." 

It  was  a  great  noble,  Simon  de  Montfort,  of  Leicester  - 
a  statesman  much  in  advance  of  his  age  -  who  overthrew  King 
Henry  III  on  the  battlefield  of  Lewes,  and  first  summoned 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  countries  to  meet  bishops 
and  nobles  in  a  parliament  in  1265.  This  scheme  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  adopted  by  King  Edward  I  in  1295,  and  has  ever 
since  formed  the  model  of  the  parliament  of  England. ^ ^ 

It  was  essentially  this  parliament  which  England  retained  although  it 

was  in  a  continuous  state  of  change.  Bourinot  then  examined  this  form 

of  government  and  showed  in  detail  how  Canada  carried  out  all  the 

English  methods  and  principles  of  parliamentary  government.  Canada,  in 

his  view,  shared  a  common  heritage  with  the  English  people  in  the  thread 

of  continuity  which  she  maintained  through  the  development  of  her 

constitution.  "Race,"  of  course,  was  the  determinant  in  this  concept  of 

political  development.  The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  made  Canada 

a  fertile  soil  for  the  continued  growth  of  liberty  and  pree  instituions. 

As  further  proof  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  in  this  regard  one 

merely  had  to  examine  the  system  of  government  in  Canada  before  the 

Conquest.  Under  the  French  regime  one  "looks  in  vain  for  evidence  of 

112 

popular  freedom."  Canada  did  not  even  have  the  rudiments  of  represen¬ 

tative  government.  The  autocratic  rule  of  the  French  governor  and 
intendant  repressed  "public  meetings  of  all  kinds"  and  "no  system  of 
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113 

municipal  government  was  established."  So  unfamiliar  were  they  to 

representative  institutions  that,  even  by  1774,  when  the  Quebec  Act  was 
passed,  "the  scheme  of  an  elected  assembly  was  postponed  as  inexpedient" 
under  existing  conditions . "The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  so  large 
a  measure  of  public  liberty,"  as  it  had  not  been  in  1763  when  the 
Proclamation  Act  was  passed. 

Bagehot's  influence  can  be  seen  when  the  superiority  of  the 

English-Canadian  Constitution  over  that  of  the  United  States  is  pointed 

out.  He  stressed  the  "harmony"  which  guided  the  system  and  its 

"strength,"  "elasticity"  and  "stability." 

In  the  system  of  parliamentary  government,  which  has 
developed  in  Canada  in  accordance  with  English  principles, 
we  have  elements  of  undoubted  strength  as  compared  with 
those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

In  his  conclusion,  Bourinot  warned  that  "the  body  politic  should  be  kept 

pure  and  that  public  life  should  be  considered  a  public  trust. In 

his  estimation,  if  Canada  was  to  remain  faithful  to  the  traditions  she 

had  inherited  she  must  avoid  the  mistakes  of  her  southern  neighbour. 

The  key  to  this  success,  thus  far,  was  "her  steady,  fixed  population." 

She  could  lose  this  edge  by  allowing  entry  to  "those  dangerous  elements 

118 

which  have  come  to  the  United  States  with  such  rapidity  of  late  years." 
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Canada's  leaders  must  continue  to  exercise  caution  in  her  immigration 

policies  and  other  features  of  government.  The  present  citizens, 

especially  those  of  "intelligence,  education  and  standing,"  must  also 

do  their  part  to  guarantee  a  "good  and  safe  government."  This  vigilance 

is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Canada,  because: 

As  yet  the  waxen  mould  is  soft,  the  opening  page  is  fair; 

It's  left  for  those  who  rule  us  now  to  leave  their  impress  there- 
The  stamp  of  true  nobility,  high  honour,  stainless  youth; 

The  earnest  quest  of  noble  ends;  the  generous  heart  of  youth; 

The  love  of  country,  soaring  from  dull  party  strife; 

The  love  of  learning,  art,  and  song  -  the  crowning  grace  of 

life ; 

The  love  of  science  soaring  far  through  nature's  hidden  ways; 

The  love  and  fear  of  nature's  God  -  a  nation's  highest 

°  1  I  Q 

praise . "  y 

Bourinot's  text,  in  concert  with  Bagehot's  The  English  Constitution, 

were  likely  choices  for  inclusion  in  the  North-West  "Programme  of 

Studies."  They  were  important  texts  for  those  who  sought  to  demonstrate 

"that  the  British  system  of  responsible,  cabinet  government  was  a 

superior  and  more  efficient  guardian  of  liberty  than  the  godless,  mobo- 

120 

cracy  of  the  American  Republic."  They  also  helped  to  reinforce  the 

conviction  of  the  imperialists  that  Britain  bestowed  upon  Canada  a 
superior  type  of  government  and  was  therefore  deserving  of  deeper 
attachment . 


English  Literature,  Composition,  and  Grammar 

History  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in 
the  school  curriculum  for  the  educator  who  wishes  to  inculcate  a 
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national  and  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  student.  It  is  closely  fol¬ 
lowed,  however,  by  literature.  Earlier  in  this  study  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  "new"  nationalism,  dating  from  the  French  Revolution,  con¬ 
scripted  the  schools  and  sought  to  emphasize  certain  subjects  which  were 
condusive  to  shaping  a  particular  state  of  mind.  Literature  was  given 
a  high  priority  among  those  subjects.  Merriam  claimed,  in  fact,  that 
the  literature  of  England  and  France  are  the  most  powerful  for 
political  purposes  because  of  their  greater  age  and  longer  established 
national  life. 

Their  great  literary  chieftains  have  rivaled  the  generals 
and  'the  frocks'  in  welding  together  the  national  group,  and 
in  impressing  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  the  types  of  group 
experience  usefully  transmitted  to  the  succeeding  generation. 121 

J.E.  Wetherell,  for  example,  writing  of  "our  Imperial  bard,"  Kipling, 

claimed  that  he  likely  "exercised  a  wider  sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts 

122 

of  Britons  than  any  contemporary  law-maker,  however  great."  The 

Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the  North-West  also  realized  the  importance 

of  the  subject  for  inculcating  ideals  and  values.  Their  resistance  to 

the  introduction  of  common  readers  equalled  their  concern  over  the 

history  texts  noted  earlier.  In  their  representations  to  the  North-West 

Legislative  Assembly  they  used  the  same  general  arguments  for  both 
123 

subjects.  Even  a  casual  perusal  of  the  reader  which  they  requested 

permission  to  use  would  indicate  how  highly  they  estimated  the  study  of 

1  O  1 

Charles  Merriam,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  160. 
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re ligious  literature .  The  number  of  selections  with  religious  themes 
far  outweighs  any  other.  ~  It  may  be  favourably  compared  to  the 
emphasis  nationalists  placed  on  the  state. 

In  the  North-West  educational  "Programme  of  Studies"  English 
Literature  was  given  the  double  task  of  developing  the  mind  and  incul¬ 
cating  national  sentiment.  Superintendent  Goggin  noted  in  his  1898 

Report  that  history  and  literature  were  both  used  to  build  up  "a  sound 

125 

patriotic  spirit."  The  importance  with  which  literature  was  con¬ 

sidered  is  reflected  in  the  authorities'  insistence  that  it  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  Standard  I  and  made  compulsory  throughout  the  entire  school 
career  of  the  student. 

In  the  early  standards  many  teachers  taught  the  subject  orally. 

Their  method  was  to  select  short  stanza's  from  longer  poems  and  have 

the  student  commit  them  to  memory.  These  stanzas  were  selected  for 

their  "ethical,  patriotic,  aesthetic,  or  other  value,"  and  the  teacher 

was  counselled  to  take  extreme  care  to  have  memorized  work  "uttered 

intelligently,  distinctly  and  rhythmically."  This  method  of  "oral 

» 

exposition,"  according  to  Fitch,  was  "the  chief  instrument  for  obtaining 

127 

knowledge  and  storing  the  memory." 

It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  living  voice  that  scholars 
can  be  really  inspired;  it  is  only  when  the  eyes  meet  the 
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The  Metropolitan  Reader,  by  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Montreal:  D.  and  J.  Sadlier,  1866). 
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expression  and  gestures  are  seen,  and  tones  are  heard,  that 
there  arises  that  subtle  and  indefinable  sympathy  between 
teacher  and  taught,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  scholar. 128 

The  method  was  considered  particularly  important  in  literature  because 
"In  this  way  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  good  literature  is  begun. "1-29 
This  was  the  "true  test  of  success"  in  teaching  lessons  in  English 
literature. 

For  if  your  scholars  do  not  acquire  a  positive  love  of 
reading;  .  .  .if  they  do  not  feel  a  heightened  admiration 
for  what  is  noblest  and  truest  in  literature,  .  .  .then  be 
sure  there  must  be  something  incurably  wrong  in  your  method 
of  teaching . 13 1 

In  Standards  II  and  III  the  same  methods  were  continued  but 
other  work  was  introduced.  The  authors  of  the  works  studied  in  Standard 
I  were  examined  in  greater  depth  and  from  a  wider  selection.  The 
students  were  encouraged  to  do  some  home  reading  of  selections  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  teacher.  The  poems  which  were  previously  memorized  in 
part  were  now  studied  in  whole.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  student 
grasp  "the  deeper  meanings  which  lie  beneath  the  surface."  Character 
studies  were  also  introduced  and  gradually  the  student  was  led  "to  look 
on  literature  as  an  interpreter  of  life  as  "an  effective  agency  to 
cherish  within  us  the  ideal."333  The  succeeding  standards  comprised  a 
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more  detailed  study  of  selected  authors,  such  as  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 

Wordsworth,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Arnold,  Newman,  and 
133 

De  Qumcey.  The  Progression  and  detail  which  were  to  accompany  the 

study  of  English  literature  in  the  North-West  school  system  was  des¬ 
cribed  by  Goggin  in  his  final  Repor t  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  world's  masterpieces  of  poetry  and  prose  deserve  and 
demand  the  closest  study.  To  get  their  content  they  must 
be  read  line  by  line,  the  relation  of  the  subordinate  thought 
to  central  thought  must  be  grasped  in  each  paragraph,  in  each 
chapter,  if  the  pupil  is  to  seize  the  great  truth  of  the  book 
and  see  it  as  'a  powerful  application  of  ideas  to  life.'  This 
intensive  reading  develops  power.  It  begins  with  the  simple 
story  in  the  first  year  when  the  child  is  led  to  get  its  ethical 
content  and  grows  year  by  year  till  the  pupil  attacks  with  con¬ 
fidence  a  masterpiece  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  or  Browning. 

With  senior  pupils  the  choicest  things  from  the  world's 
best  literature  may  be  read  to-gether  and  talked  over  till  each 
becomes  to  them  'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  f orever . ' 134 


Superintendent  Goggin  and 
key  to  achieving  these  ideals  in 
teacher.  Unless  the  teacher  was 
literature  "awakes  within  us  the 
consciousness  of  what  is  best  in 


his  inspectors  were  insistent  that  the 
the  study  of  literature  was  the 
convinced  that  the  influence  of  good 
diviner  mind  and  rouses  us  to  a 
others  and  ourselves"  it  was  not  likely 


that  "their  pupils  shall  share  in  their  treasures  and  receive  guidance 

135 

and  encouragement  from  the  master  minds."  The  teacher  must 

approach  the  subject  with  sympathy  and  a  feeling  for  the  "vitalizing, 

136 

spirit  realizing  influence  of  the  best  literature."  The  Annual 
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Reports  to  the  government  and  the  references  quoted  from  the  various 
inspectors’  reports  indicate  the  stress  given  to  this  subject.  The 
teacher  who  did  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  oral  reading,  detail, 
expression,  discussion,  and  the  like,  was  quickly  spotted  and  reported 
on . 

This  investigator  is  aware  of  the  limitations  of  a  brief 
examination  of  the  literature  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  North-West 
and  the  danger  of  making  generalizations  and  unwarranted  conclusions. 
This  is  a  hazard  inherent  even  in  a  more  detailed  study.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  express  goals  intended  by  the  educational 
authorities,  the  choice  of  authors  and  the  particular  selection  of 
works  indicate  the  values  and  attitudes  considered  important.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  example,  that  aside  from  the  intellectual 
exercise,  the  two  war  lyrics  of  Thomas  Campbell,  "Ye  Mariners  of 
England"  and  "The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  were  intended  to  champion 
British  superiority,  ’national’  character,  and  patriotic  fervour.  A 
stanza  from  each  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point. 

I 

"Ye  Mariners  of  England" 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame 

And  ocean  was  their  grave 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  clear 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. -*-3? 


Thomas  Campbell,  "Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  in  English  Romantic 
Poets,  ed.  by  James  Stephens,  E.  Beck,  R.  Snow  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1934),  p.  666. 
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"The  Battle  of  the  Baltic" 

Brave  hearts!  to  Britain’s  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died;- 
With  the  gallant  good  Riou; 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven  o'er  their  grave, 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaids  song  condoles, 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave  1 138 

These  two  selections  were  popular  choices  from  Campbell  and  were  included 

1  QQ 

m  many  contemporary  anthologies  of  patriotic  literature.  Similar 

pieces  from  other  authors  were  prescribed  annually.  These  included 
patriotic  selections  from  the  two  Poets  Laureate  of  England,  William 
Wordsworth  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  former,  whom  Dicey  called  a 
"Prophet,  a  Nationalist,  and  a  Patriot, was  represented  by: 

"Milton!  Thou  Shouldst  be  Living  at  This  Hour";  "Upon  Westminster 
Bridge";  "Fair  Star  of  the  Evening,  Splendour  of  the  West";  "Character 
of  the  Happy  Warrior";  "The  Ode  to  Duty";  and  "After  Waterloo".  Tenny- 
sonian  selections  which  were  consistent  choices:  "Love  Tnou  Thy  Land"; 
"Freedom";  "Britons,  Hold  Your  Own";  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington";  "Morte  D'Arthur';  "Sir  Galahad";  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade";  "You  Ask  Me  Why";  "The  Lotus  Eaters";  and  "Ulysses."  Other 
well  known  authors  and  works  represented  included:  Milton,  "To  The 
Lord  General";  "L'Allegro";  "II  Pensero";  "Lycidas";  Scott,  "The  Lay 


^ ^ Ibid. .  ,  p  .  670. 

■*-^^See  J.E.  Wetherell,  op.  cit.;  Wilfred  Campbell,  Poems  of 
Loyalty  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Son,  1912);  Arthur  Stanley, 
Patriotic  Songs  (Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1901). 

^^A.V.  Dicey,  The  Statesmanship  of  Wordsworth  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1917),  p.  77. 
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of  the  Last  Minstrel"; 
Ilarolde's  Pilgrimage"; 
Life";  "The  Builders"; 
With  All  Thy  Faults,  I 
There  were  also  pieces 
Arnold,  and  Newman. 


"Ivanhoe";  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake";  Byron,  "Childe 

(Canto's  III  and  IV);  Longfellow's  "A  Psalm  of 

Thomson,  "Rule  Britannia";  Cowper,  "England, 

141 

Love  Thee  Still";  and  Aldrich,  "England." 
from  Coleridge,  Kipling,  Elliot,  Hawthorne, 


In  addition  to  the  poetical  selections  mentioned  above,  there 
were  Shakespeare's  historical  plays.  These  plays  such  as  King  John, 
Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  were  ideal  vehicles  for 
interesting  the  student  in  England's  national  history.  The  frequent 
lines  which  indicate  a  love  for  England  are  perhaps  unsurpassed  in 
English  poetry.  Gaunt's  dying  speech  in  Richard  II  is  a  striking 
example.  It  read: 

This  royal  throne  of  kings;  this  scepter 'd  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise , 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  envy  of  less  happier  lands,  ^ 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

The  closing  lines  of  King  John  is  another  well  known  passage  sustaining 

the  same  theme. 


■^These  selections  were  chosen  from  the  various  Reports ,  1889- 
1903,  and,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  found  in  the  readers  used  in  Terri¬ 
torial  schools.  A  few  of  the  readers  are  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Education  Library,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton.  They  are  listed 
in  the  Bibliography  of  this  study. 

■^William  Shakespeare,  King  Richard  II,  ed.  by  John  Wilson 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1939),  pp.  26-27. 
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Tills  England  never  did  nor  never  will, 

Lie  at  the  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  aims, 

And  we  shall  shock  them:  naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  herself  do  rest  but  rue. 1^3 

As  already  intimated,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of  these 

prescribed  readings  on  the  student  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deny 

the  potential  of  such  selections. 

Another  method  used  to  give  added  exposure  to  English  literature 

was  the  government  examinations.  In  this  situation  the  students  were 

urged  to  analyze  the  ideas  and  themes  of  various  selected  authors.  In 

1901,  for  example,  the  candidates  for  an  examination  were,  among  other 

things,  asked  specific  questions  with  respect  to  minority  rights, 

despotism,  unbridled  democracy,  and  the  upright  administration  of  laws 

as  they  were  related  to  the  following  passage  : 

So  long  as  that  alliance  is  maintained  we  enjoy  under  her 
protection  the  privileges  of  constitutional  liberty  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  British  system.  We  will  enjoy  here  that  which  is 
the  great  test  of  constitutional  freedom  -  we  will  have  the 
rights  of  the  minority  respected.  In  all  countries  the 
rights  of  the  majority  take  care  of  themselves,  but  it  is 
only  in  countries  like  England,  enjoying  constitutional 
liberty  and  safe  from  the  tyranny  of  a  single  despot  or  of 
an  unbridled  democracy,  that  the  rights  of  minorities  are 
regarded.  So  long,  too,  as  we  form  a  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  we  shall  have  the  example  of  her  free  institutions, 
of  the  high  standard  of  the  character  of  her  statesmen  and 
public  men;  of  purity  of  her  legislation,  and  of  the  upright 
administration  of  her  laws.  .  .  .  These,  although  not  material 

physical  benefits  of  which  you  can  make  an  arithmetical  calcu¬ 
lation,  are  of  such  overwhelming  advantage  to  our  future  in¬ 
terests  and  standing  as  a  nation  that  to  obtain  them  is  well 
worthy  of  any  sacrifice  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  the 
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Ibid . ,  King  John,  1936,  p.  89. 
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people  of  this  country  are  ready  to  make  them. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  question  which,  undoubtedly, 

served  the  dual  purpose  of  academic  instruction  and  cultural  awareness. 

If  one  is  to  view  these  selections  from,  the  perspective  of  the 

various  Repor ts  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  one  may 

legitimately  conclude  that  conformity  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  was  the 

intended  outcome.  They  suggest  an  attachment  and  affection  for  things 

English  which  ran  along  the  classic  lines  adopted  by  the  nationalists 

examined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  study.  The  student  was  encouraged 

to  take  pride  in  the  great  traditions  of  which  he  was  both  an  inheritor 

and  participant,  and  to  identify  with  the  political  community  of  which 

he  was  a  member.  The  representatives  of  this  noble  "race"  were  common 

intellectual  property  whose  ideals  and  aspirations,  as  expressed  in 

their  writings,  were  deserving  of  national  acceptance.  Their  sentiments 

of  patriotism  and  loyalty  were  worthy  of  imitation.  They  were  chosen 

from  detailed  study,  as  Goggin  had  indicated,  "to  cherish  within  us  the 
145 

ideal."  That  ideal  was  presumably  bolstered  and  reinforced  by  an 

exposure  to  a  literature  which:  praised  the  British  soldier  and  sailor, 
and  their  brave  exploits  in  defense  of  the  flag;  claimed  that  England 
always  fought  for  justice  and  peace  against  injustice  and  oppression; 
exalted  the  past  glories  of  the  flag,  the  privilege  of  living  under  it, 
the  right  to  defend  it,  and  reverence  for  it;  promoted  the  superiority 
of  British  institutions  which  were  free  and  the  true  guardians  of  demo- 

^-^Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  op.  cit., 

p.  138. 

^~*Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 

p.  21. 
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cracy;  and  believed  in  the  civilizing  mission  of  the  "race"  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  intended  to  claim  that  all  the  writers  and  poets  men¬ 
tioned  were  intense  nationalists  or  patriots,  or  even  that  their  lives 
reflected  the  values  and  goals  they  projected  in  their  writings.  The 
educator,  in  selecting  the  pieces  for  study,  was  at  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  according  to  his 
objectives.  For  example,  there  was  no  inclination  to  include  Words¬ 
worth's  verse  showing  his  pro-French  views  of  the  1790' s,  but  his 
works  showing  a  strong  patriotic  attachment  to  England  were  consistent 
choices.  The  surprising  feature  of  the  literature  curriculum  is  the 
dearth  of  selections  from  Canadian  authors.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Canada  did  not  have  a  writer  whose  quality  of  poetry  or 
prose  was  on  a  par  with  the  "giants"  or  "masters"  mentioned  above.  The 
various  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Department  of  Education  implied  that  the  "great 
English  authors ," the  "master  minds"^4^  of  literature,  the  "world's 
masterpieces,"^48  were  the  only  candidates  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
the  curriculum.  Evelyn  Durand,  writing  in  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly ,  suggested  ano ther reason  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  poor  quality  of  Canadian  literature  she  claimed  that 

146 

°Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  op.  cit., 

p.  17. 

^^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 

p .  21 . 

148Ibid.,  1900,  p.  34. 
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some  critics  pointed  to  "our  lack  of  nationality"  as  a  possible 
,  .  149 

explanation.  Canadian  writers,  therefore,  were  reduced  to  looking 

across  the  sea  in  search  of  an  identity.  She  wrote: 

r*  — 

We  \i .e ._ Canadian  authors  are  obliged  to  assert  that 
we  are  the  sons  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen;  that 
we  are  the  inheritors  of  British  laws  and  ideals.  The  soil 
upon  which  we  live  is,  truly,  separated  by  a  sea  from  that 
upon  which  our  forefathers  dwelt,  but  it  would  require  more 
seas  than  the  earth  possesses  to  make  us  less  than  British. 

The  very  language  of  our  art  which  is  to  be,  is  the  most 
wide,  most  free,  most  noble  English  tongue.  ^0 

If  the  Canadian  writers  developed  these  themes,  as  many  did,  the 
educator  could  well  opt  to  study  the  same  ideas  from  the  works  of  the 
"masters"  rather  than  poor  imitations.  This  approach  to  the  annual 
selection  of  works  for  examination  in  the  English  literature  curriculum 
of  schools  in  the  North-West  Territories  remained  the  policy  of  the 
authorities  throughout  the  period  of  this  study.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  move  away  from  this  trend.  On  the  contrary,  in  1900 
Goggin  recommended  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  that  library 
lists  from  which  all  selections  of  books  were  to  be  made,  should  be 
prepared  by  a  central  authority.  He  then  suggested  a  rather  lengthy 
list  of  books  which  could  serve  as  a  "small  working  library  in  rural 
districts."  His  list  for  history  and  literature  was  completely  domi¬ 
nated  by  English  authors  and  English  content.  Out  of  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  books  in  these  two  sections  only  one,  vaguely  listed  as  "Copies 

151 

of  leading  poets  of  England  and  America"  did  not  have  this  orientation. 


■^^Evelyn  Durand,  "A  Further  Word  on  Canadian  Literature,"  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly,  XIX,  1897,  p.  122. 

150ibid. 


^-^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1900,  op .  ci t .  , 
pp.  34-36. 
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In  1902,  when  the  ’’elective  principle"  was  introduced,  and  students 
in  the  senior  standards  were  given  a  broader  choice  in  their  selection 
of  subjects,  the  Superintendent  reported: 

The  amount  of  English  to  be  read  has  been  increased  very 
considerably  and  students  who  complete  the  course  will  have 
read  representative  selections  from  many  of  the  great  English 
authors . 152 

There  was  another  interesting  aspect  of  English  literature  which 
was  examined  in  detail  by  students  in  the  early  years  under  the  Board 

of  Education,  but  was  apparently  dropped  after  1892,  namely  its  history. 

153 

The  text  used  was  Stanford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  underestimate  the  nationalism  inherent  in  the 
approach  taken  by  the  author  to  his  subject  in  this  book.  It  is 
evident  from  the  introductory  paragraph.  Brooke  wrote: 

The  History  of  English  Literature  is  the  story  of  what 
great  English  men  and  women  thought  and  felt  and  then 
wrote  down  in  good  prose  and  beautiful  poetry  in  the  English 
language.  The  story  is  a  long  one.  It  begins  in  England 
about  the  year  670.  It  had  its  unwritten  beginnings  still 
earlier  on  the  Continent,  in  the  old  Engle-Land.  .  .  .  Into 
this  little  book  is.  .  .put  the  story  of  nearly  1,200  years 
of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  imagination  of  a  great  people. 

Every  English  man  and  woman  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  work  done  by  their  forefathers  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Every  one  who  can  write  a  good  book  or  a  good  song  may  say 
to  himself,  1 1  belong  to  a  noble  company,  which  has  been 
teaching  and  delighting  the  world  for  more  than  1,000 
years.'  And  that  is  a  fact  in  which  those  who  write  and 
those  who  read  English  literature  ought  to  feel  a  noble  pride. 154 

It  is  from  this  perspective  of  national  greatness  that  the  whole  text 


^--^Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1902,  op.  cit., 

p.  17. 

1  S3 

S.A.  Brooke,  Primer  of  English  Literature  (London:  Macmillan 

1877) . 

154  ,  .  ,  , 

Ibid . ,  p .  3 . 
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was  written.  The  "sameness  of  language"  and  the  "sameness  of  national 

spirit,"  according  to  Brooke,  gave  the  English  people  a  national  unity 

which,  in  turn,  gave  their  literature  not  only  a  continuity  in  time 

but  also  in  greatness . He  saw  in  the  poetry  of  the  seventh  century 

"the  blank-verse  manner  of  Tennyson,"  and  in  the  eighth  century 

156 

similarities  to  Milton  and  Shelley.  The  English  were:  a  "religious 

people,  even  as  heathens";  "great  warriors";  "great  sea-pirates";  "a 

home-loving  people.  .  .and  all  our  literature.  .  .is  full  of  domestic 

love,  the  dearness  of  home,  and  the  ties  of  kinsf oik. " LJ '  The  poetry 

of  the  Elizabethan  period  was  filled  "with  one  spirit  -  the  love  of 

158 

England  and  the  queen."  The  works  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  others 

were  extolled  as  much  for  their  patriotic  and  national  interests  as  for 
their  literary  qualities,  although  the  latter  were  given  due  recognition. 

In  English  Grammar,  aside  from  the  emphasis  on  the  subject  per 
se ,  there  was  a  text  prescribed  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 

159 

English  Language.  It  was  Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  Language. 
This  text  not  only  included  a  detailed  history  of  the  development  of 
the  English  language,  it  also  gave  a  brief  but  thorough  history  of 
England.  The  influences  of  Stubbs,  Freeman,  and  Green  were  evident  in 
this  part  of  the  book,  especially  in  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 


^^Ibid.  ,  p .  5  . 

156Ibid. ,  pp.  15-17. 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 

158Ibid . ,  p.  104. 

^■^T.R,  Lounsbury,  History  of  the  English  Language  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1879). 
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political  and  constitutional  development  from  the  "Teutonic  forests." 
This  history  of  the  language  was  treated  under  four  divisions:  (I)  The 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  450-1150;  (II)  The  Old  English,  1150-1350;  (III) 
Middle  English,  1350-1550;  (IV)  Modern  English,  1550  to  the  present 
_i.e.^l879  .  Hie  main  thrust  of  the  author’s  presentation  was  to 

demonstrate  that,  in  spite  of  the  fusion  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman, 
and  the  "history  of  corruptions"  which  the  language  had  experienced 
over  fifteen  centuries,  there  have  not  been  any  substantial  changes  in 
its  "real  force  of  expression. if  one  supposed  that  "the  English 


tongue  has  suffered  any  loss  of  strength"  or  "has  entered  upon  a  period 

of  decline"  it  can  only  be  presumed  that  he  is  ignorant  of  "what  consti 

162 

tutes  the  real  life  of  language."  Lounsbury  wrote: 

It  is,  on  the  very  face,  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  a  form 
of  a  language  which  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  one  of  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world,  which  has  been  found  fully 
adequate  to  convey  all  the  conceptions  of  generations  of 
illustrious  men,  as  being  inferior  in  power  to  a  form  of  it, 
which,  whatever  its  theoretical  capacities,  has  embodied  in 
its  literature,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  that  is  worth 
reading  or  remembering.  As  a  mere  instrument  of  expression, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  over  that 
of  the  ninth.  It  is  equally  proper  to  say  that  the  former  is 
as  pure  as  the  latter. ^63 

He  thus  made  a  claim  for  the  superiority  of  the  English  language  and 
its  uninterrupted  continuity  with  the  original  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Later 
in  the  same  context,  the  author  expressed  his  belief  that  the  language 


160Ibid. , 

pp. 

161ibid.. 

pp. 

1<52Ibid.  , 
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was,  in  fact,  indestructible  unless  it  encountered  future  conditions 
"such  as  never  before  existed. These  conditions  will,  of  necessity, 
have  to  differ  from  "those  that  have  brought  about  the  ruin  of  any  of 
the  great  cultivated  languages  of  the  past."^^  Such  was  its  inherent 
strength  and  capacity  to  survive. 

English  Composition  was  considered  a  most  important  subject  in 
the  North-West  curriculum  of  studies.  It  was  also  a  compulsory  subject. 
The  following  excerpt  from  an  inspector's  report  intimates  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  care  given  this  subject. 

Teachers  are  giving  much  attention  to  correct  form  in 
written  exercise.  Many  insist  upon  their  pupils  treating 
all  written  work  as  a  work  of  composition.  Frequently  I 
notice  a  lack  of  carefully  graded  exercises  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  standards.  The  results  in  oral  composition  are  by 
no  means  all  that  can  be  desired.  This  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  reflection  on  our  school  but  rather  is 
the  result  of  careless  and  mixed  methods  of  speech,  due 
in  part  to  the  introduction  of  colloquialism  and  to  the 
great  variety  of  language  and  dialect.  In  some  districts 
the  only  English  heard  by  the  pupils  is  that  of  the 
teacher. 166 

The  aim  in  all  standards  was  "to  lead  the  students  to  express  themselves 

•  157 

simply  and  clearly  on  any  topic  about  which  they  have  thought  or  read. 
This  permitted  the  use  of  lessons  from  history,  literature,  geography, 
or  other  subjects  with  which  the  student  was  familiar.  The  method  used 
in  each  standard  was  twofold,  the  "real"  and  the  "formal."  The  former 
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was  concerned  with  the  proper  expression  of  thought  from  the  work 

chosen;  and  the  latter  with  "the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  later 

the  paragraph  and  theme."  In  the  higher  standards  the  student  was 

taught  to  analyse  "typical  passages  of  prose  to  discover  their  essential 

169 

characteristics."  The  influence  of  Fitch  is  evident  in  this  approach 

to  English  Composition.  It  was  his  opinion  that: 

The  true  discipline  in  correct  speech  is  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  composition,  which  should  begin  from  the 
first  short  sentences  prepared  by  the  pupil  to  exemplify 
each  new  fact  or  distinction  which  you  explain,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  the  sentences  may  become  more  complex.  -*-'0 

He  advised  against  choosing  "mere  abstract  themes"  and  "arid  gener¬ 
alities"  as  topics  for  composition  exercises.  Subjects  "on  which  the 
scholars  have  something  to  say"  should  be  selected. 


Let  the  composition  exercises  always  refer  to  something 
of  which  a  boy  has  the  material  at  hand,  an  expedition  he 
has  recently  taken,  a  story  you  have  just  read  to  him,  a 
letter  detailing  some  recent  experience  or  well-known  fact. 

The  advice,  as  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  and  the  inspectors, 

and  examination  ques tions • indicate ,  was  taken.  In  the  writing  of 

i 

examination  essays  the  students  were  always  reminded  that; 

It  is  not  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  about  the  selected 
subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things  about 

them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is  the 
172 

test. 


169ibid. 

^^J.G.  Fitch,  op.  cit.,  p.  252. 

^^ibid. ,  pp.  252-253. 

^ Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1901,  op.  cit., 
p.  113.  There  are  numerous  examples  in  other  sets  of  exam  questions 
for  the  various  years. 
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The  topics  were  usually  those  with  which  the  student  had  previous 
familiarity  through  classroom  discussion  or  individual  reading  in 
either  English  history  or  literature. 

This  last  mentioned  aspect  of  teaching  English  Composition  is 
an  important  one.  It  shows  how  it  offered  the  teacher  still  another 
opportunity  to  integrate  the  work  of  other  subjects  and,  thus,  rein¬ 
force  once  again  the  ideals  and  values  already  discussed  in  this  study 
with  respect  to  history,  literature,  and  grammar.  A  fortiori,  this 
had  particular  application  to  those  who  were  in  the  teacher  training 
program.  An  indication  that  the  educational  authorities  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  possibilities  of  this  approach  is  found  in  the  type  of 
questions  asked  in  Normal  School  examinations.  The  questions,  it 
would  appear,  v/ere  designed  to  test  the  prospective  teachers’  ability 
to  integrate  the  various  subjects  in  the  academic  curriculum  and,  at 
the  same  time,  achieve  the  goals  of  the  educational  system.  A  few 
examples  of  the  types  of  questions  should  illustrate  this  point.  In 
1900,  student  teachers  in  a  "Grammar,  Composition,  Writing"  examination, 
were  3.  sked: 

1.  The  pupil  must  determine  the  relations  of  the  words  in 
sentences  by  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  relations  of 
the  ideas  in  the  thought.  How  will  a  belief  in  this 
statement  affect  the  planning  of  a  first  course  in 
elementary  grammar? 

2.  It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope 
to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly  from 
the  cold  formalities  and  negative  civilities  of  town; 
throws  off  his  habit  of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous 
and  free  hearted.  He  manages  to  collect  around  him  all 
the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  polite  life,  and  to 
banish  its  restraints.  His  country  seat  abounds  with 
every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retirement,  taste¬ 
ful  gratification,  or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paintings, 
music,  horses,  dogs  and  sporting  implements  of  all  kinds 


. 
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are  at  hand.  He  puts  no  constraint  upon  his  guests  or 
himself,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality  provides 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  leaves  everyone  to  partake 
according  to  his  inclinations. 

Show  by  means  of  this  paragraph  how  you  will  develop  the  ideas  of 
unity,  continuity,  and  parallel  construction.  Give  your  blackboard 
summary .173 

In  "History”  they  were  asked: 

1.  'History  in  school,  it  is  contended,  should  be  the  special 
branch  for  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.'  - 
Report  Committee  Fifteen.  Give  reasons  for  these  con¬ 
tentions  and  indicate  ways  in  which  the  history  lesson 
may  teach  these  duties. 

2.  Give  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following  -  The 
Magna  Charta,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Feudal 
System,  the  Spanish  Armada.  State  the  purpose  of  each 
lesson . 174 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  in  theory  at  least,  should  have  re¬ 
flected  not  merely  the  specific  facts  and  information  called  for  but, 
also,  the  methods  a  teacher  would  use  to  instil  certain  values, 
patterns  of  behavior,  or  goals  considered  important  by  the  educational 
authorities . 

The  study  of  English  in  the  schools  of  the  North-West  was  most 
thorough.  The  student,  from  his  first  year  in  school,  was  actually 
immersed  in  the  subject  from  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  points  of 
view  as  well  as  from  the  practical.  He  was  expected  to  develop  the 
practical  skill  of  expressing  the  thoughts  extracted  from  this  study. 

He  was  constantly  encouraged,  by  example  and  prescription,  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  major  works  of  the  most  significant  authors,  parti- 
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cularly  those  which  stengthened  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  reinforced 
national  aspirations.  At  the  same  time  the  student  was  made  conscious 
of  the  superior  culture  which  produced  such  an  impressive  catalogue 
of  "masters''  and  "masterpieces."  The  effect  of  this  approach  on 
students  of  such  mixed  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  is  difficult  to 
determine.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  however,  about  the  intended 
outcome . 

Geography 

One  of  the  prerequisites  to  building  a  national  sentiment  is 

the  cultivation  of  an  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  one's  own 

particular  country,  region,  and  even  town  or  village.  The  study  of 

physical  and  political  geography,  as  indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter, 

was  one  of  the  tools  used  by  the  original  nationalists  to  accomplish 

this  end.  The  study  of  history,  language,  and  literature  were  aimed, 

among  other  things,  at  making  the  student  conscious  of  the  heroism, 

self-sacrifice,  and  hard  ttork  which  was  part  of  his  heritage.  The  duty 

6 

that  was  his  in  the  preservation  and  enrichment  of  that  heritage  was 
also  impressed  upon  him.  Geography  was  a  subject  that  permitted  the 
student  to  relate  and  identify  his  small  part  of  the  country  to  the 
larger  context  of  province,  nation,  and  empire.  Fitch  wrote  with 
respect  to  the  study  of  Geography: 

For  even  information  as  to  the  position  of  places  on  the 
globe  is  useful  to  everybody;  useful  especially  to  Englishmen, 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  'citizens  of  no  mean  city'  and 
to  belong  to  a  race  which  dominates  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  has  more  varied  and  interesting  relations 
with  distant  parts  of  this  planet,  than  any  other  planet  in 


' 
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ancient  or  modern  times. 

Professor  J.M.D.  Micklejohn,  whose  writings  Goggin  often  recommended 
to  his  teachers,  gave  the  rationale  for  teaching  the  Geography  of  the 
British  Empire  in  an  article  in  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly.  His 
reasoning  concurs  with  that  of  Fitch  and,  as  will  be  seen,  with  that 
of  educators  in  the  North-West.  Micklejohn  wrote: 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Why  teach  Geography  of  the 
British  Empire  separately?  There  are  several  replies,  and 
a  multitude  of  good  reasons.  It  is  our  empire;  it  has 
been  won  by  the  labour,  the  courage,  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-countrymen;  and  we  ought  to  en¬ 
courage  in  our  children  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
born  into  it,  belong  to  it,  and  form  part  of  it.  .  .  .^76 

The  approach  taken  to  Geography  in  the  North-West  was  after  the 
manner  advocated  by  Fitch  and  Micklejohn.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  North-West,  Canada,  and  the  Empire 
and  their  relationships.  In  this  respect  it  was  intended  that  history 
and  Geography  complement  each  other.  The  1898  Repor t  read: 

Nor  must  the  relation  of  this  subject,  i.e.  Geography 
to  history  be  overlooked.  The  physical  characteristics 
of  countries  have  conditioned  their  his tory . ^ 77 

The  questions  asked  the  teachers  in  Normal  School  examinations  reflected 

this  thinking.  For  example,  in  1902,  the  candidates  for  third  class 

certificates  were  asked  to:  "Give  two  illustrations  of  how  the 


175J.G.  Fitch,  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 

176J.M.D.  Micklejohn,  "The  Teaching  of  Geography  With  Special 
Reference  to  the  British  Empire,"  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  XIV, 
1892,  p.  96. 
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geography  of  a  country  has  affected  its  history?"  '  The  first  class 
candidates  were  asked  to:  "Show  the  importance  of  associating  the 
study  of  history  with  Geography.  Illustrate  by  reference  to  the 
British  Isles. M^79 

This  investigator  was  not  successful  in  locating  the  textbooks 
used  either  in  the  lower  or  the  higher  standards  of  the  North-West 
schools.  The  titles  of  the  texts,  however,  and  comments  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  supported  by  samples  of  examination  questions  indicate  the 
perspective  from  which  this  subject  was  studied.  In  both  divisions  of 

the  system,  elementary  and  secondary,  the  North-West  edition  of  The 

180 

New  Canadian  Geography  was  used,  but  in  the  High  School  the  Geography 

181 

of  the  British  Isles,  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland,  and  Tarr 1 s 

182 

Elementary  Physical  Geography,  were  added.  The  geography  of  the 
North  American  continent  and  the  world  in  general  were  studied  but  from 
the  perspective  of  comparison  to  conditions  in  similar  places  at  home 
or  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  special  study  is  made  of  our  own  continent  and  the 
British  Empire  but  only  the  main  political  divisions 
in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  receive  attention. 

j  -70 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1902,  op .  ci t . , 

p .  24 . 

179Ibid. ,  p.  162. 

•*-^The  New  Canadian  Geography,  North-West  Edition.  The  writer 
was  unable  to  locate  this  text. 
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Dawson  and  Sutherland,  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
writer  was  unable  to  locate  this  text. 

'L82Tarr,  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  The  writer  was  unable 
to  locate  this  text. 
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Comparative  study  aids  much  in  making  geographical  principles 
clear.183 

As  suggested  above,  the  examination  questions  indicate  the  objectives 
intended  in  the  study  of  Geography.  In  1900,  the  High  School  students 
were  asked  to: 

1.  Describe  the  processes  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  fertile  valleys,  taking  as  examples  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile. 

2.  Write  a  sketch  of  Cape  Colony  under  the  heads  - 
position,  general  surface,  climate,  plant  and  animal 
life,  inhabitants,  chief  industries. 

3.  Locate  definitely  the  three  steppes  of  Western 
Canada.  What  are  the  conditions  favouring  each  as 
regions  for  grain  growth,  grazing  and  tree  culture?18^ 

These  questions  illustrate  the  orientation  of  the  study  of  Geography 

in  the  North-West  curriculum,  namely  comparison,  Empire,  and  local 

interests.  It  presumably  gave  the  student  a  greater  consciousness  of 

the  vast  Empire  of  which  he  was  an  important  part,  while  at  the  same 

time  focusing  his  thinking  on  the  relationship  of  his  region  to  that 

of  the  national  whole. 

Other  Related  Subjects  and  Exercises 

The  students  in  North-West  schools  were  required  to  take  part 
in  group  singing  and  patriotic  exercises.  When  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  passed  a  resolution  in  1898  that  the  school 
day  preceding  May  24  be  set  aside  as  "Empire  Day,"  and  that  special 
exercises  be  carried  out  to  encourage  patriotic  feelings,  Goggin  noted 

1  GO 
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that  the  North-West  has  been  engaged  in  these  activities  "for  years." 

He  singled  out  the  subjects  of  history  and  literature  as  being  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  in  this  task  and  emphasized  the  care  taken  with  the 

I  O  (L 

student  from  his  first  years  to  develop  this  "sound  patriotic  spirit." 


From  the  first  pupils  memorize  poems  and  sing  songs 
that  intensify  the  feelings  aroused  by  these  studies. 
Intelligent  thought  stimulated  by  emotion  is  to  pass 
over  into  definite  purpose  and  out  into  rational  action.  -*-^7 


In  the  1903  Report  there  was  a  more  detailed  listing  of  the  exercises 
carried  out  in  the  schools  on  those  days. 

Victoria  Day  (May  24)  has  been  fixed  as  a  school  holiday 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Queen 
Victoria,  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire,  and  to  encourage  and  foster  patriotic 
and  imperial  sentiments.  In  order  that  the  observance  of 
this  holiday  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
it  is  very  desirable  with  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  should  be  arranged  for.  These  may  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  May  23rd  and  should  include  short  addresses, 
suitable  recitations,  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  and  the 
raising  of  the  national  flag.  ^ 


The  patriotic  exercises  which  were  performed  in  a  quiet  way  within  the 
context  of  the  classroom  always  played  a  significant  part  in  any 

I 

special  ceremony  or  event  outside  the  regular  routine  of  the  classroom. 

These  included  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  special  visitors,  or  public 

189 

performances  by  the  students.  An  example  of  this  last  was  the 


^8~*Ibid. .  ,  1898,  op.  cit. ,  p.  27. 
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celebrations  connected  with  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  1897.  The  tone 
that  the  school  was  to  set  was  indicated  by  the  following  directive  to 
the  teachers  from  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
E.J.  Wright: 


June  22nd  has  been  proclaimed  a  holiday  and  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee.  In  order 
that  your  pupils  may  take  an  intelligent  and  hearty  interest 
in  this  celebration  I  am  directed  to  suggest  that  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Friday,  June  18,  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  those 
events  which  best  indicate  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  Her  reign,  especially  in  popular  government,  science, 
industries  and  education.  Her  devotion  to  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  her  subjects  and  the  influence  of  her  example  as 
a  wife  and  mother  on  the  social  life  of  Her  times  should  be 
dwelt  upon.  Patriotic  songs  should  be  sung,  appropriate 
selections  recited,  and  every  effort  made  to  deepen  the 
public's  feelings  of  loyalty  and  respect  for  Her  whose  bene- 
ficient  reign,  wisdom,  and  virtues  Her  grateful  people  are 


about  to  celebrate. 
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The  singing  of  patriotic  songs  was  also  encouraged  as  an  aid  to 


teaching  English  Literature  and  Language.  Normal  School  training 

sought  to  help  the  school  system  in  this  respect  by  "undertaking  hence- 

191 

forth  to  send  out  teachers  prepared"  to  teach  singing  and  music. 

Music  was  considered  another  facet  of  character  training. 


Music  affords  a  culture  for  the  soul  as  well  as  a  training 
for  the  voice  and  only  such  songs  should  be  learned  as  ex¬ 
press  noble  and  refining  sentiments,  for  the  taste  can  be 
educated  downwards  as  well  as  upwards .  The  poet  has  expressed 
his  noblest  thoughts  in  words,  the  painter  in  colours  and  the 
musician  in  sounds.  The  child  who  has  been  trained  to  read 
the  poem  and  the  picture  but  not  the  music  finds  himself  shut 
out  from  one  effective  means  ot  culture  and  pleasure. 192 
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Among  the  songs  which  expressed  such  "noble  and  refining  sentiments" 

were  the  patriotic  and  nationalistic  favorites  "Land  of  the  Maple," 

193 

"Rule  Britannia,"  and  the  like. 

The  concept  of  character  training,  already  alluded  to,  was  an 
important  one  to  the  North-West  school  program.  The  school  in  many 
cases  preempted  the  family  in  some  of  the  latter's  routine  socializing 
activities.  The  family,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  takes  primary 
responsibility  for  shaping  the  behavior  of  the  young.  It  is  somewhat 
handicapped,  however,  in  a  society  which  does  not  correspond  to  a 
family  pattern  established  in  another  culture  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  immigrant  family  in  the  North-West  was  in  this  position. 
Thus,  it  was  preempted  primarily  by  the  school  which  often  instructed 
the  child  in  such  elementary  things  as  eating  and  drinking  habits, 
manners  of  dress,  codes  of  etiquette,  and  relationships  to  one  another. 
For  example,  the  North-West  curriculum  included  such  "subjects"  as 
"Temperance,"  and  "Manners  and  Morals."  It  was  considered  desirable 

that  the  former  present  "the  ideal  of  a  vigorous,  healthy  and  unabused 

194 

body  as  the  best  preparation  for  life  and  its  duties."  The  task  of 

the  teacher  in  teaching  the  latter  was: 

.  .  . to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  moral 

quality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own 
influence  and  example;  the  narration  of  suitable  tales  to 
awaken  right  feelings;  the  memorization  of  gems  embodying 
noble  sentiments;  and  maxims  and  proverbs  containing  rules 
of  duty. 195 
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It  is  true  that  all  students  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  this 

training  but  its  implications  for  the  "foreign"  students  were  obviously 

of  greater  significance  than  for  the  native  or  English-speaking  child. 

Phillips,  in  his  book  on  Canadian  education,  claimed  that  this  part  of 

the  curriculum  took  the  place  of  religious  instruction  in  the  North- 
196 

West  schools.  The  description  above  and  Goggin's  first  Report  does 

much  to  substantiate  this  claim.  He  wrote: 

The  child  entering  school  knows  something  of  duty  but 
of  the  subject  matter  of  morality  -  man's  relation  to 
man  -  he  know7s  little.  He  needs  this  knowledge.  .  .  . 

The  influence  of  the  school  here  is  far  reaching.  .  .  . 

Beginning  work  punctually,  doing  a  given  amount  of  work 
within  a  stated  period,  working  silently  so  as  not  to 
hinder  his  neighbour,  cooperating  with  associates,  and 
obeying  promptly  the  law  of  the  school,  make  up  a  daily 
discipline  the  future  value  of  which,  in  industrial  and 
civic  life,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.-*-^ 

The  teacher  was  to  employ  "direct  instruction"  in  discussing  such  to 

topics  as:  cleanliness  and  neatness,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in 

duty,  obedience,  forgiveness,  honesty,  confession,  honour,  nobility, 

good  name,  and  respect.  .  In  a  later  Report,  after  he  had  criticized 

teachers  who  took  a  haphazard  approach  to  this  subject, 'he  warned  that 

manners  do  "not  come  by  instinct"  but  must  be  taught  "if  moral  action 

is  to  have  a  rational  basis."  He  argued  that  "if  school  is  a  preparation 

for  life"  then  this  subject  "has  a  right  to  a  prominent  place  in  the 


■'■'^Charles  e.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada 
(Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  Limited,  1957),  p.  538. 

^^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  1896,  op.  cit., 
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^^Ibid.,  "Appendix  A,"  p.  12. 
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teacher's  thought  and  a  definite  position  in  his  school  work.  "^9 

The  boy  who  learns  in  the  home  and  the  school  to  have  an 
intelligent  respect  for  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  and  to 
do  his  duty  in  the  scorn  of  consequence  is  laying  a  sound 
foundation  for  civic  usefulness .200 

These  subjects  and  exercises,  intended  to  ennoble  the  character, 
refine  tastes,  encourage  patriotism,  increase  national  consciousness, 
and  improve  social  relationships,  were  all  part  of  the  task  given  to 
the  school  by  the  state,  namely  the  making  of  citizens.  The  premise 
being  that  the  task  of  producing  intelligent,  dependent,  happy,  and 
loyal  citizens,  hopefully  begun  in  the  home,  would  be  reinforced  and 
encouraged  to  maturity  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  classroom.  The  fore¬ 
going  described  the  steps  by  which  this  process  unfolded  and  the  values 
and  goals  it  was  to  inculcate  and  achieve.  A  summary  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  patriotism  that  prompts  men  to  go  to  war  and 
if  need  be  to  die  for  their  country.  There  is  a  patriotism 
that  arouses  the  civic  spirit  and  prompts  men  to  live  for 
their  country,  performing  civic  duties  at  home  on  election 
day  and  every  other  day.  This  patriotism,  beginning  in  love 
and  obedience  and  respect  for  authority  in  the  home,  and 
continuing  in  the  school,  can  be  depended  on  in  the  community 
and  state.  It  is  not  a  patriotism  that  willingly  lends  it¬ 
self  to  'flag'  days  and  parades  and  'orations'  but  it  can  be 
relied  upon  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's 
peril  when  deeds  rather  than  words  are  wanted.  It  is  not  a 
British  characteristic  to  exhibit  the  heart  on  the  sleeve  or 
the  deepest  feelings  at  the  lips.  Let  us  speak  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  deeds  that  won  the  Empire  but  let  us  remember  that 
it  is  the  doing  each  day  intelligently,  faithfully,  fearlessly, 
zealously  the  lesser  deeds  that  will  keep  the  Empire  'dear  for 
her  reputation  through  the  world. 
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It  was  the  education  of  the  citizen  to  live  his  day  well  by  doing  the 
little  things  and  gradually  building  within  himself  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  and  loyalty  to  his  country,  Empire,  and  king.  That  was  the 
important  immediate  task.  If,  and  when,  the  time  should  come  that  a 
threat  to  his  country  or  Empire  required  his  service,  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  he  would  be  ready.  It  was,  after  all,  his  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rich  heritage  that  he  himself  had  gratuitously  received. 

The  true  citizen,  conscious  of  this  duty,  will  be  prepared  to  accept 
what  the  state  required  of  him. 

Summary 

The  "Programme  of  Studies"  for  the  North-West  school  system  was 
the  "instrument"  used  to  inculcate  the  ideas,  values,  and  attitudes  of 
Canadian  nationalists  discussed  in  earlier  chapters.  Educators 
organized  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  to  adjust  to  these  parti¬ 
cular  concepts  of  Canadian  nationhood.  History  was  considered  the  most 
important  subject  in  this  task.  This  subject  was  used  to  teach 
patriotism  and  civic  duty,  as  well  as  for  training  in  moral  judgement 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  An  emphasis  was  placed  on  "national” 
history  which  stressed,  among  other  things,  loyal  and  patrioic  themes. 
In  an  attempt  to  emphasize  the  common  heritage  which  Canadians  shared 
with  England,  English  and  imperial  history  were  given  more  prominence 
than  Canadian.  It  was  thought,  at  least  by  some  authors,  that  the 
history  of  England  was  indeed  the  history  of  Canada  as  they  identified 
the  origins  of  the  latter  with  that  of  England.  In  keeping  with 
nationalist  thought,  little  attention  was  given  to  the  history  of 
other  countries,  except  in  a  comparative  sense.  Their  outstanding 
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figures,  great  events,  or  contributions  to  the  world  of  literature  or 
science,  for  example,  were  not  examined.  The  powerful  imperial  senti¬ 
ment  evident  in  the  study  of  history  helped  reinforce  the  view  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "race"  and  the  British  form  of  government  were  superior 
and  they  were  the  true  champions  of  liberty  and  representatives  of 
progress . 

In  English  Literature,  Composition  and  Grammar  many  of  the 
lessons  of  history  were  repeated.  There  was  a  grossly  proportionate 
emphasis  on  English  authors  with  an  almost  total  neglect  of  Canadian 
literature.  An  attachment  to,  and  affection  for,  things  English  were 
considered  deserving  of  national  acceptance.  The  British  "hero"  was 
held  up  as  an  ideal  worthy  of  imitation,  England  was  the  representative 
of  justice  and  peace  wherever  the  Union  Jack  was  raised,  her  insti¬ 
tutions  were  superior  and  the  guardians  of  true  democracy,  and  her 
progress  in  literature,  arts,  and  science  have  been  a  beacon  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;  these  were  some  of  the  ideas  to  which  the  readings 
gave  support  and  encouragement.  Geography  was  studied  from  the  same 
perspective.  In  fact,  geography  and  history  were  meant  to  complement 
each  other  in  the  task  of  building  a  greater  national  sentiment.  It 
was  intended  to  contribute  to  this  task  by  giving  the  student  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  own  region,  nation,  and  Empire  and  thus  an  increased 
awareness  of  his  common  heritage.  Other  aspects  of  the  curriculum  also 
played  an  important  supporting  role.  Students,  for  instance,  were 
taught  "right"  ideas  and  "right"  ways  of  acting  in  "Manners  and  Morals"; 
through  various  patriotic  exercises  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
become  emotionally  involved  in  a  commitment  to  these  ideals;  and  even 
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supplementary  reading  was  directed  towards  these  same  ends.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizen  would  also  be  a 
loyal  and  patriotic  one. 

The  only  group  to  raise  objections  to  the  "Programme  of  Studies" 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  minority.  They  were  particularly  concerned  with 
the  texts  used  in  history  and  reading.  Paradoxically,  the  concern  was 
motivated  by  their  conviction  of  the  powerful  influences  these  subjects 
have  in  moulding  youth  according  to  a  certain  pattern.  They  lost  in 
their  attempt  to  have  Catholic  textbooks  prescribed  because  their 
opponents,  who  were  in  the  majority,  were  equally  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  their  argument. 


' 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  investigated  the  school  as  an  agent  of  nationalism 
in  the  old  North-West  Territories  of  Canada  from  1884  to  1905.  In  the 
absence  of  comparable  studies  with  respect  to  education  and  nationalism 
it  was  decided  to  take  a  two-pronged  approach.  The  first  part  examined 
the  concept  of  nationalism  in  its  intellectual  and  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  particular  application  of  the  concept  to  education.  The 
findings  in  this  section  served  as  a  model  on  which  to  base  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  study.  This  second  part  examined  Canadian  nationalism 
as  it  was  perceived  by  North-West  society  and  how  a  system  of  national 
schools  was  organized  to  support  this  concept.  The  following  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  investigation: 

1.  Nationalism  had  its  modern  beginnings  in  seventeenth  century 
England  but  its  greatest  manifestation  was  during  the  French  Revolution. 
As  a  force  in  the  life  of  the  nation-state  it  is  a  most  complex 
phenomenon  which  is  more  easily  described  than  defined.  In  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  associated  with  the  sentiment  of  a  group  of  people  in  a 
certain  defined  unit  of  territory  that  they  share  common  cultural 
characteristics,  a  common  history  and  origin  as  well  as  destiny. 

2.  Nationalists  made  use  of  many  devices  and  agencies  to  help 
support  their  beliefs,  among  which  the  common  school  was  not  the  least 
significant.  It  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  revolutionaries  in 
France  although  it  was  left  to  Napoleon  and  the  Prussians  to  effectively 
organize  the  schools  to  this  end.  Prussia  was  particularly  successful 
and  its  system  of  national  schools  was  imitated  by  many  other  countries 
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in  the  Western  world.  Nationalists  demanded  central  control  of  all 
aspects  of  education  by  the  state  and  its  organization  along  the  aims 
by  which  the  particular  nation  hoped  to  achieve  its  national  aspirations. 

The  emphasis  on  the  development  of  national  unity  through  common  ideals 
and  traditions  required  that  such  subjects  as  his  tory,  the  national 
language,  literature,  and  geography  be  given  a  certain  orientation. 

3.  Canada's  primary  political  goal,  following  Confederation,  was 
the  creation  of  a  "new  nationality."  The  growth  of  Canadian  nationalism 
was  stimulated  by  the  problems  encountered  in  the  realization  of  this 
goal.  These  problems  were,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with  cultural 
duality  and  proximity  to  the  powerful  United  States.  Canada  sought  to 
redress  the  balance  by  looking  across  the  Atlantic  to  Britain.  This 
dependence  blunted  any  initiative  to  strive  for  complete  independence 

on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unrealistic,  in  view  of  the  sometimes  belligerent 
attitude  of  her  southern  neighbour.  The  concern  of  Canadian  nationalists, 
then,  during  this  early  period  was  the  creation  of  a  national  sentiment 
which  could  reconcile  its  cultural  differences,  its  imperial  association, 
and  its  relationship  with  the  United  States.  In  English-speaking 
Canada  this  led  to:  an  emphasis  on  cultural  uniformity;  a  strong 
imperial  sentiment  which  identified  with  the  mother  country,  the  Empire, 
and  British  institutions;  and  an  anti-American  sentiment. 

4.  When  the  North-West  Territories  began  to  take  a  part  in 
Canada's  national  life,  the  concerns  of  Canadian  nationalists  were  part 
of  the  heritage  she  received  from  the  older  provinces.  The  main 
nationalizing  agencies  in  the  Territories,  outside  of  the  school,  soon 
showed  their  support  for  cultural  uniformity  in  the  North-West.  The 
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Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  majority  favoured  the  British  connection  and  took 
pride  in  the  common  heritage  Canada  shared  with  the  mother  country, 
especially  in  the  superior  form  of  government  which  was  developed  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "race."  They  identified  with  the 
world-wide  Empire  and  projected  a  certain  anti-Americanism  which  was 
directed  more  towards  the  institutions  and  government  policies  than  the 
people.  They  were  also  unanimous  in  supporting  a  system  of  national 
schools  as  one  of  the  primary  agencies  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
polyglot  and  heterogeneous  peoples  streaming  into  the  Territories. 

5.  The  development  of  a  system  of  national  schools  in  the  North- 
West  which  would  effectively  accomplish  the  goals  of  nationalists  was 
handicapped  by  federal  legislation  which  gave  legislative  protection 

to  the  French  language  and  separate  schools.  A  gradual  move  to  render 
this  legislation  ineffective  began  with  the  election  of  representatives 
to  the  North-West  Council.  The  creation  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  and 
the  informal  granting  of  responsible  government  stimulated  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  latter  was  followed  promptly  with  school  legislation  which 
gave  the  state  firm  control  of  education,  a  sine  qua  non  to  national 
schools.  Premier  Haultain,  the  central  figure  in  this  movement,  hired 
David  James  Goggin  to  oversee  the  new  system  and  implement  its  regu¬ 
lations.  Goggin,  a  Canadian  nationalist  in  the  imperialist  sense,  was 
a  nationally  known  professional  educator.  He  concentrated  on  a 
vigorous  teacher  training  program  and  a  comprehensive  curriculum. 

6.  The  teacher  training  program  enabled  the  North-West  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  to  centrally  control  the  instruction  of  teachers. 
In  this  way  standardization  and  conformity  to  government  regulations 
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could  be  assured;  a  necessary  condition  to  national  education.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  were  teachers  coming  from  British  Universities, 
or  with  teacher  training  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  It 
might  be  assumed  that  their  training  would  be  similar  to  the  North-West 
program.  Even  at  this  it  was  considered  desirable  that  al 1  prospective 
teachers  have  some  contact  with  North-West  Normal  Schools. 

7.  The  "Programme  of  Studies"  introduced  by  the  Council  of 

Public  Instruction  at  Goggin's  instigation  reinforced  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Canadian  nationalism.  The  subjects  nationalists 
considered  vital  to  the  inculcation  of  the  values  and  attitudes  which 
consolidated  national  sentiment  and  supported  national  aspirations 
were  given  particular  attention.  In  the  Canadian  context  these  in¬ 
cluded:  History;  English  Literature,  Language,  and  Grammar;  and 

Geography.  Patriotic  exercises,  moral  training,  and  supplementary 
reading  gave  further  support  to  the  lessons  taught  in  these  subjects. 

8.  The  principal  resistance  to  national  schools  came  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  minority  which  was  chiefly  French-speaking.  They  saw 
the  move  towards  national  schools  as  a  Protestant  inspired  threat  to 
their  religion  and  their  culture.  The  dominant  group,  however,  was 
persistent  in  their  attempt  to  establish  national  schools.  They  were 
Canadian  nationalists  who  believed  that  Canada's  strength  lay  in  unity. 
A.  homogeneous  citizenship  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  that 
goal.  They  also  realized  that  the  school  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  at  their  disposal  to  achieve  this  homogeneity,  just  as  the 
minority  were  aware  of  its  value  to  the  preservation  of  their  faith 
and  culture.  The  injured  and  indignant  protests  of  the  latter  were 
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not  acceptable  to  a  majority  convinced  that  a  system  of  national 
schools  was  necessary  if  a  Canadian  nation  was  to  be  created  within 
the  British  Empire. 
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